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PREFACE. 



A Midst the numferotts Branched of 
Knowledge which claim the attention 
of the human mind^ no one can he more^ 
important than that which constitutes the 
subject of the following Treatise* What- 
ever most intimately concerns ourselves 
must be of the first momenta The principle 
of self-love, which is inherent in our nature, 
immediately suggests that no other species 
of knowledge can stand in competition with 
it. Every thing is justly deemed interesting 
which has an immediate relation to our- 
selves ; and the degrees of its importance, 
are measured by the degress of its influence 
upon our WelUheing^ Therefore, to attend 
to the workings pf our own minds ; to trace 
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iv PREFACK 

the power which external objects have over 
us ; — to discover the nature of our emotions 
and affections ; — to comprehend the reason 
of our being affected in a particular manner^ 
must have a direct influence upon our pur- 
suits^ our characters^ and our happiness. 

It may with justice be advanced^ that 
the history of ourselves in this depbtrtm6htj» 
is of ttiucfi greater utitit j than abbtruser 
speculations concerning the meta{>bysical 
nature of the huinaii sotd^ <or eVen thfc most 
ateurate knoWledgenf ite ihie]bt6t\M ftoweiv^ 
For it is according as tbe |mJsBion& a»d a^K> 
tions are eiLcited ; Bnd diKcted tdwarlds the 
objects iftvest^ted by tbtsc intleiliBGtuyi 
i^owers, that we becsoMC usefd to wir* 
Selves or dtfeets ; tirnt we tise int© rcspesr* 
tability or sink into contempt j tbaftwe dif^- 
fuse or cAjoy t]iap|4tit%By diffose or tsutfw 

miiery. 

An acciirdtfc Aiial5^si» of tfee p^Ensiom 
and aff^ctiofiis^ is to "^tiit l£ti«^alist> wint 
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tUe soimee of Anatomy is to the Sur- 
gdon. It /CQnstitutes the fbrst prmciples of 
lal^oa^ practice. It is in a vwral view, 
the anatomy of the heart. It discovers 
tvhy it beats, and how it beats; indi- 
cates appearances in a sound and healthy 
state; detects diseases with their cause; 
and it is infinitely more fortunate in the 
power it communicates of applying suitable 
nemedies* 

Yet, notwithstanding the superior impor- 
iance .of this Science, it has not engaged 
4lie attention of philosophers, to an equal 
dt^ree with the intellectual powers of man. 
Those who are conscious of the acutenei^s 
of itbeirown intellects, haveioved to em- 
ploy them upon subjects the most difficult 
and abstruse. Their chief delight has been 
in the study of natures and essences ; and 
their ambition, to solve difficulties which 
have repeatedly bccupied and embarrassed 
the strongest minds. Patient attention to 
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facts appears to them ^an employment best 
adapted to plain and common understand- 
ings : it is the pro^nce of Genius to soar 
above the common levels and penetrate the 
inists which surround the regions of inteU 
Ject. 

When it is asserted that the passions of 
the mind have not employed the attention 
of the philosophic world, equally with the 
other brajiches which relate to Man, the 
assertion implies that they have not been 
totally neglected. Philosophers, in their 
study of human nature, have not passed 
them over in sjilence. They have treated 
them occasionally, 'but geqerally speaking 
superficially ; chiefly as appenckges to their 
other philosophical pursuits. This fivcuTH-^ 
stance, it is acknowledged, has been pro- 
ductive of a train of thought peculiar to 
each speculator ; and thus has each been able 
%o jtbrow some light upon a subject, which 
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it. was not his sole or primary object to in* 
vestigate. 

Among the Authors who have paid the 
most attention to the subject^ Professor 
Hutcheion, Dr. fTatts, Mr. Grove, the Wri- 
ter of the Article " on the Passions of Men/' 
in the British Encyclopaedia, and Mr. Hume> 
may justly be placed in the first rank. The 
observations of Mr* Hutcheson chiefly re- 
spect the moral uses of the Passions, which 
it is not the professed object of the present 
Treatise to investigate. Objections to some 
of the principle^ advanced by Dr. Watts, and 
Mr. Grove, as well as other Writers of emi- 
nence, are stated in the Introductory Chapter, 
and wi]l occasionally appear in different 
parts of this Work. It will therefore be 
sufficient to remark at present, that the very 
small degree of information obtained respect- 
ing many essential points ; the. imperfection 
of every arrangement hitherto made; the 
almost universal disagreement among philo- 
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eophers, hi their Heae condernuijgthe (vecisfe 
nature of a Passion^ Emotion^ and Afiectkm;, 
f>t in what res^t i^y fipecificaUy differ 
from eSch othfer, &e. were tbe pnttcipal iiir 
ducemeiats tp the Author of the foHbwic^ 
Treatise, to pay much greater stttenti^m to 
the Workings of the hiiunau wind, than he 
would have done, 'hftd their temaiiis been 
more satisfactory. Sn order to "find his way 
tbrbugh peiplexing lab3^»ths/he was deter*- 
inined to ex:tend the analytical methdd mudh 
i&rt^er than it b^ hitherto been pursued ; 
^rom ia 'fall conviction ibat, ftlthoagh it « 
not in generarthe most popular and accep- 
table mode, it is much the sectifest, and best 
adapted to procure a strength 'of evidence, 
in philosophical, moral, and religious sub- 
jccts, 'which approaches to the hature cff 
demonstration. 

llbe Treatise now submitted to public 
candour, contains the history and the result 
of this process ; in which, however slow 
and tedious the steps, the Author has been 
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lh$qu«ntly i«li«ve4> aYid souietimM ftmply 
i!«wai:4ed> t)y ^iSGOreri&s whicti appeared %6 
tiifti equaHy new and Impcnrtant. If they 
iJhdiAM appear sO to others, hb will ^1 him^ 
self cbitipletely KcouipeDsed for his labour. 

As tie $8 not whhotit iqpfprehensions that 
Ithe si^lytical part will appear ttuch too 
te^idua 9nd prolix, thus he iears that live 
philosophical obsei^tions and itiqumes m^ 
fppesLv iniudi too si^tficial ; but he wooM 
remind the Reader that his sole object in t!he 
present treatise, is to give an epitome of 
general and influential ^principles, and not to 
^pursue the development of axiy to the extent 
pf which it is susceptible. 

The natural consequences of this imme- 
diate application to the genuine sources of 
knowledge, without any pre-conceived hypo- 
thesis, are, that, in some instances, the author 
has traced a perfect coincidence of opinion 
between his own and those of preceding Wri- 
ters on the Passions ; in many, he has cor^ 
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recffd his own previous ideas; in otbersi 
lie thinks that he has not only discovered 
errors in preceding Writers, but also the 
causes €^ jthem. Wherever the sul^ect has 
appeared pepuliarly important^ the discre- 
pancy greats and the Authorities opposed^ 
irespectahle^ he has stated the subject, and 
bis reasons in the ^joined Notes ; that the 
concatenation of ideas, so necessary in the 
analytical method^ might not sujfer interr 
rpption. 

Notwithstanding his utmost care, the Ana* 
lyzer. cannot flatter himself that nothing of 

importance has escape4 his attention. Both 
the extent and intricacy of the suljject will, 
it is hqped, furnish an apology for many 
defects. Npr c^n he e3|^pect that of the nu- 
merous explanations and definitions propo- 
sed, they will all be equally acceptable and 
convincing. Some of them will probably 
be erroneous. But it may not be improper 
to remark, that the extraordinary versatility 
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pf language renders it e:;:tremely difficult to 
seize the precise signiiicatiqn of termSi^ ^^ 
(svery connection ; and this will some^mes 
pccasion a diveri^ity of opinion^^ in cases 
where a criterion cannot always he foiind to 
which pur judgments will uniformly suhmit* 

^ • • • 

If the R|6a)ier should not agree with him in 
the precise signification of pj^rticular terms^ 
the utmpst care has heen taken that the sense 
in which the Author has used them shall not 
be misunderstood : so that the principles he 

advances must either enfSrce conyictipp^ or 
lay theipselyes fully open to confutatipn, 

The copiousness of the subject has prin* 
cipally confined the Work before us to a 
pMlosophkal investigation of the Passions. 
Tet in these abtruser investigations^ many 
thoughts occasionally present themselves, 
properly belonging to the departments of 
Ethics, and requiring a larger -amplification 
than would be consistent with the design of 
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t|ie present i^fork. The Sfience €i E^hks 
opens a field for centefliplation stiU mote 
ortcnsive. Aftbough it has 190 frequency en- 
gird the attention of MeraUsts^ k appears 
to be mexhaastible ; not ought we to de- 
spair cf perpetual additions being addqd to our 

1 

stdck of l^nowtedge, concerning the nature 
apd importance of our duty. 

'ITic dqgree of acceptance with wUich this 
Treatise has been received by the Philosophic 
World, encouraged the Author toprdsecute his 
design, and he proceeded to consider the Fas* 
sions and Affections in a more practical, and 
perhaps still more interesting point of view. 
The apprehensions which naturally present 
themselves, lest public expectation should 
not be gratified, l>y much novelty, on a sub- 
ject which has been ^o -frequently treated, 
are in some measure silenced by a con* 
viction that his attempts will be received with 
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an indulgence similar to that which he has 
alerady experienced. 

Although attention has been paid in these 
subsequent editions to several minuter cor- 
rections, yet the Author has been reluctant 
to make such alteration^ in them as might de- 
preciate the value of the preceding, in the 

opinioh of the Purchasers. The most con- 
siderable change consists in the divisions of 

the first two Chapters : the new Arrange- 
ments, audi introductory Emotions being 
placed at the commencement of the second 
Chapter instead of terminating the Jirst : by 

which he thinks that a more lucid order is 
preserved. Several additions might have 

been made, but as these could, with equal 

propriety, be inserted in a future Volume^ 

that mode has been preferred. 
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PART I. 

ANALYSIS OF THE PASSIONS. 



CHAP. I; 

General View of the Subject. 

SECTION I. 

On Passions, Emotions, and Affections ; the 
• specific difference between them. 

Bt Passionsy emotions, and affections, we un- 
derstand those stronger or weaker feelings, with 
their correspondent effects upon the system, 
which are excited within us, by the perception 
or contemplation of certain qualities, which be-, 
long, or are supposed to belong, to the objects 
of our attention ; and which, in some respect or 
other,^ appear interesting to us. In all cases, 
when the violence of the emotion is not too 
powerful for the animal oeconomy, the feelings 
or sensations excited, are pleasant or unpleasant, 
according to the nature of the exciting cause, 
the ideas entertained of it, or the intenseness 
with which the mind is struck by it. These 
feelings ^iffer in degrees of strength, according 
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to the apparent importance of their cause; accord- 
ing to certain peculiarities of temperament ; and 
also according to the manner in which the in- 
fluential qualities are presented to the mind.' 

One or other of the three terms, Passion, 
Emotion, Affection, is always employed to ex- 
press the sensible effects which objects, or ideas 
concerning them, have upon the mind; but they 
are so frequently employed in a vague and inde- 
terminate manner, that some difficulty attends 
the attempt to restore them to their precise and 
discriminating significations. 

The word Passion^ is thus rendered subject 
to several peculiarities, in the application of it. 
Sometimes it is used in a generic sense, as ex- 
pressive of every impression made upon the 
mind. When we speak of the passions in gene- 
ral, or of a treatise on the passions, we mean 
not to express the stronger impressions alone, the 
mildest affections ate also included ; and if wt 
denominate any one to be a person of strong 
passions, we mean that he is subject to violent 
transports of joy, or grief, or anger, &c. indis- 
criminately. In one instance the wo^d is em- 
phatically employed to express suffering; as our 
Saviour's passion : in another it indicates anger 
exclusively; thus when it is saidof apy one that 
he is in a passion^ it is universally understood that 
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he is very angry. The term passion^ and its ad- 
verb passionately f often express a very strong 
predilection for any pursuit, or object of taste ; 
a kind of enthusiastic fondness for any thing. 
Thus we remark that a person has a passion for 
musick, or that he is passionately fond of paint- 
ing, &c. &c. In a sense similar to this, is the. 
word also applied to every propensity, which 
operates strongly and permanently upon .the 
mind ; as the selfish passions, the generous pas- 
sions. Yet when we mean to particularize any 
of these, a diflferent law of phraseology is ob- 
served. The word passion is appropriated by the 
evil propensities which are uniformly operative. 
Thus we do not say the affection of pride, or of 
ravarice, hnt the passion. The term affect ion^ on 
the other hand, is appropriated by the virtuous 
propensities; as the social, friendly ^ parental^ 
JiUal^ aiFectious, &c. though philosophically 
considered, the relation they bear to the state 
and workings'of the mind, is perfectly analogous. 
Nor is this capricious latitude of expression 
confined to common language, where accuracy is 
not always to be expected ; it is also obvious 
among philosophers themselves, so that scarcely 
two authors, who have written upon the subject 
oi the passions, are agreed in their ideas of tlie 
terms they employ. While some consider the 

B 2 
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Emotions as* highly turbulent, others assert that 
they are in ^heir own nature quiescent :*-— Some 
-suppose a Passion to constitute the strength of an 
emotion; others confine the idea of a passion to 
the desire which/(?/tei;5anemotion :-Othersagaih 
represent the Passions as the calmest things in 
nature, deeming them to be the steady uniform 
principles of action,"^ to, which reason itself is 
always subservient.f Hence it becomes highly 
necessary to seek after some rules^ which may 
render our ideas more consistent and uniform. 

In most of these applications, no attention has 
been paid to the primitive signification of tlie 
•word Passion ; although this appears to be the 
safest method to recall us from those aberrations 
to which we are perpetually exposed. Few ex- 
pressions wander so far from their original im- 
port, as to convey a sense which is totally foreign. 
The primary idea annexed to the word is that 
of pamveness^ or being impulsively acted upon. 
In this sense the term properly, signifies the 
sensible effect y the j^e/mg* to which the mind is 
become subjected, when an object of impor- 
tance, suddenly and imperiously, demands its at- 
tention. If our imaginations be lively, our 
temperaments susceptible, the object interesting 
to us, we cannot avoid being affected, or suffer- 

* Lord Kainn. f Mr. Home. 
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ing some powerful change in our dispositionsi 
by its recent appearance, or by the suggestion of 
a something we deem of importance. In all 
such cases we are obviouslyjE^^^^re; we are act- 
ed upon without any previous determination of 
the will, or without any consent of our own. 

As several of our passions are of a disagreeable 
and painful nature and as this passive or helpless 
state is so frequently connected with sufferings 
the transition from one signification to the other, 
is not only natural but almost inevitable ; and 
Passion will often be considered as synonymous 
with Suffering. In medical language, a person 
expressed with disease is called a Patient, an in- 
voluntary sufferer, and the calmness with which 
he submits is termed patience i that is^ the 
mind yields with tranquillity to the pains and 
indispositions of the body. The word Pathology^ 
has also the same derivation : it is the history 
•of the sufferings incident to the human frame. 
The Greeks expressed passions in general by 
ira^or, which signifies suffering ; and the Latin 
word PassiOy from which we have adopted the 
term passion^ has the same signification. The 
Stoics also ga,ve the name of va8»i to all extraor- 
dinitry emotions of the soul, because they con- 
sidfeted them as mental diseases, by which the 
soul, while under their influence, was reduced to 
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a state of suffering. But this secondary sense, 
as far as it conveys the idea of an unpleasant or 
painful sensation, is alone applicable to the 
effects produced by passions of a certain class ; 
for others are in their own nature pleasing ; as 
joy and hope: whereas the primitive import df 
the word, that of passivenesSy equally belongs to 
them all. The mind is equally passive in every 
effect suddenly and litiexpectedly produced 
upon it, whether its influence be of a pleasant, 
or unpleasant nature. See Note A,) 

The terra Passion therefore, may with strict 
j)roprijety be used, and used exclusively, to 
represent the Jlrst Jeeling, the percussion as it 
were, of which the mind is conscious from 
aome impulsive cause; by which it is wholly 
acted upon, without any efforts of its own, 
pither to solicit or escape the impression* 

Probably it is in allusion to this passive state 
of the miod, that the terms passion and passion^, 
ately^ are employed to express the powerful 
attachment to particular ol^ects meptioned 
above. They insinuate th^t the influence of 
these beloved objects, is irresistible; and that 
the mind is completely under their dominion. 

The state of absolute passiveness, in conse- 
quence of any sudden percussion of mind, is of 
short duration. The strong impression, or vivifi 
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sensation^- immediately produces a reaction cor- 
respondent to its nature, either to appropriate and 
enjoy, or to avoid and repel the exciting cause. 
This reaction is very properly distinguished by 
the term Emotion, The sensible effect produced 
at the first instant^ by the cause of the passion, 
greatly agitates the frame ; its influence is im- 
mediately communicated to the whole nervous 
system, and the commotions excited in that, 
indicate themselves by attitudes and motions 
of the body, and by particular expressions of 
countenance. These effects are such universal 
concomitants, that no very important change in 
the state of the mind can take place, without 
some visible change, of a correspondent naturci 
in the animal oeconomy. 

Emotions therefore, according to the genuine 
signification of the word, are principally and 
primitively applicable to the sensible changes 
and visible effects, which particular passions 
produce upon the frame, in consequence of this 
reaction, or particular agitation of mind. It is 
alone by these visible effects that the subject 
is discovered to be under the influence of any 
passion; and it is alone by the particular 
changes produced, or kind of emotion, that we 
are enabled to judge of the nature of the passion. 
Thus, although the passion exists prior to the 
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emotions, yet as these are its external signs, they 
must indicate its continued influence, as long as 
they continue to agitate the system. In conse- 
quence of this immediate connection, the words 
passions and emotions^ are, in familiar discourse, 
where no philosophical precision is requiisite, 
used synonymously; though, in reality, the latter 
are uniformly the effects of the former. Here, 
as in innumerable other instances, figurative 
modes of expression are adopted. The Synec^ 
doche is perpetually employed, by Which, ciiise 
and effect are confounded, or substituted the 6n6 
for the other. Since emotions are faithful indi- 
cations of their correspondent passions, and 
strong passions are always productive of emo- 
tions, we should deem it a pedantic precision to 
select, at all times, the appropriate word, when 
We mean simply to express the general 6fFecf . 
However, the term Emotion is sometimes 
expressive of lively sensations which do not 
produce visible effects, in any degree propor- 
tionate to their feelings. In emotions the mind 
is not so completely, or necessarily passive. In 
general it possesses some power over the exter- 
nal signs ; and in many cases, where the feelings 
would be too strong to remain concealed, were 
they totally void of controul, some other influen- 
tial affection, either of fear, respect, humanity, 



Ac. tiiay serve to repress or moderate their 
effects, and confine them to inward emotiotis. 

Again, the term is frequently employed to 
liiark the first impression/ which particular ob- 
jects make upon susceptible minds, whether they 
remain concealed or not. Thus in the fine Arts, 
the charms of musical compositions which are 
novel to us ; — the first view of a gallery of 
paintings possessing distinguished merit;—- 
the surprise of a beautiful or elevated senti- 
ment, or poetic description, will generally 
make a more vivid impression upon us, than 
that which is felt in a continued, or renew- 
ed contemplation of the same subjects ; and yet 
these impressions may not be so forcible as to 
produce the transports accompanying emotions 
from other causes. But the difference is simply 
in degree^ not in kind. This species of enjoy- 
ment is peculiar to minds highly cultivated, 
whose repeated enjoyments of a similar nature 
have gradually moderated transports, and whose 
emotions have gradually subsided into gentler 
undulations, if I may thus express myself, in 
place of those agitations which the Inexperienced 
would inevitably betray upon similar occasions. 

The third term Affection^ has, in itself, a dif- 
ferent signification from either of the above. It 
always represents a less violent, and generally 
a more durable influence, which things havd 
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upon the mind. It is applicable to the manner 
in which we are affected by them for a continu- 
ance. It supposes a more deliberate predilection 
and aversion, in consequence of the continued 
influence of some prevailing quality. This dis- 
tinguishes it from the transient impulse of 
Passion. Nor is it intimately connected with 
any external signs ; which distinguishes it from 
Emotions. The affections sometimes succeed to 
passions and emotions, because these may hav€ 
been excited by something which becomes per- 
manently interesting; or they may be gradually 
inspired, by a deliberate attention to the good or 
bad qualities of their objects. 

In this philosophic sense of the word. Affection 
is applicable to an unpleasant as well as apleasant 
state of the mind, when impressed by any object 
or quality. It may be produced by what- 
ever torments or corrodes the heart, as well as 
that which charms and delights it. Usage, 
however, chiefly applies the word to the kindly 
and beneficent affections. When we remark 
that a person has an affectionate heart, we mean 
to applaud his being under the influence of the 
best affections, of a social and relative nature. 

With other Writers on the Passions, we shall 
always use the term in the philosophical sense ; 
and apply it equally to whatever produces 
more permanent feelings in the mind, whether 
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they be pleading or painful, of a benevolent or 
malevolent character. 

As in Passions and Emotions, thus in the 
Affections^ several gradations of influence are 
observable. Some affections indicate themselves 
ao strongly, that they approach to emotions; some 
may require a penetrating eye to discover them ; 
---some may be powerfully indulged with such 
self command, that they shall elude the most 
critical observation; — and some have such an 
equal and uniform influence, as to blend, as it 
were, with the temper, and almost lose the 
^ame of affection ; as generosity, fortitude, hu- 
mility, patience, resignation. 

When there is a propensity to indulge one 
particular affection, or class of affections more 
than another, arising from peculiarity of tem- 
perament, education, connections, habits, &c. 
we consider this propensity as an indication of 
Temper or habitual Disposition. Thus we speak 
of a benevolent, grateful, cheerful, timorous, 
revengeful temper. These characters do not im- 
ply, that the subject is perpetually under the 
Influence of the particular affection, but they 
mark his propensity towards it. The Affections 
therefore refer to the actual impression made 
upon the mind by certain qualities, real or sup- 
posed ; and the Temper or Disposition is that 
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particular cast of mind, whicli renders the peiv 
ception of certain qualities capable of making a 
niore prompt, or a more durable impression upon 
one person than upon another. We deem thatt 
man to be irascible, who is disposed to be angry 
at ti'ifiles ; and him we praise as hum^ie, who ia 
always disposed to commiserate sufferings* 

It is hoped that the above explanations of the 
terms, Passions, Emotions, and Affections, will 
obtain the approbation of philosophic Readers, 
since they were suggested to the Author by an 
attention to the workings of the human mind* 
If approved, they cannot appear unimportant^ 
as they will serve to indicate both mutual rela- 
tions and characteristic differences, in the im» 
preisrsiotis which surrounding objects, or ideas 
concerning them, make upon ns; and although 
an attentioii to these minute distinctions, may 
not always be necessary in common language, 
and would sometimes be absurd, yet the want 
of precision has always been severely felt in philo- 
i^ophical investigations, and is a principal cause 
of the obscurities in which they are too fre» 
quently involved. It will be allowed by every 
attentive observer, that the process which we 
have characterized by the above terms, ^cm^ take 
place iu the human mind, ifhen exposed to the 
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suddenand powerful influence of particularly 
interesting objects. Such objects are irresistibly 
forced upon his attention, independent of a will 
or determination of his own; they often produce 
great agitations both of mind and body ; and 
when. these agitations have subsided, the min$l 
retains some degree of predilection or aversion 
for them. As these distinctions are clearly and 
^satisfactorily expressed, by the particular tern^s 
we have given to each, this is a full indicatiop 
that they are the most appropriate. (See Note B. 

The above observations are not confined to. a 
simple process, which takes place from more 
simple causes. After we have supposed a pas- 
sion, indicated by an emotion, to be succeeded 
by^some correspondent affection, we may still 
consider this affection as the parent of new pas- 
sions, emotions, and affections^ according to the 
variety of circumstances connected with it. It 
may inspire fear, as when the object of our af- 
fection is in a perilous state; it may excite 
•earnest desire, or sanguine hope. Some of these 
new passions and affections will. arouse to action; 
as when the strong sense of an injury excites to 
/revenge: others chill and depress the spirits, as 
.sorrow and despair. Yet in the midst of all 
these diversities, the characteristic differences 
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between Passions, Emotions, and Affections, 
are equally obvious. 

Confining ourselves, therefore, to what wc 
deem the genuine import of the words, in oppo- 
sition to the irregularities of custom, we shall, 
as often as it may be necessary to observe dis- 
tinctions, uniformly apply the term Passion^ to 
the violent impression made upon our minds, 
by the perception of something very striking 
and apparently interesting ; Emotion j to the 
external marks, or visible changes produced by 
the impetus of the passion upon the corporeal 
system ; and Affections^ to the less violent, 
more deliberate, and more permanent impres- 
sions, by causes which appear sufficiently in- 
teresting. The range of affection, may be from 
those stronger feelings which are proximate to 
emotions, to the mildest sensations of pleasure or 
displeasure we can possibly perceive. 

Most Writers on the Pathology of the mind, 
agree to distinguish between Appetites and Pas- 
sions. The former they refer to corporeal wants, 
each of which creates its correspondent desire; 
and the indulgence of this desire is termed Gra- 
tification. The latter they ascribe immediately 
to the Mind. In this the Moderns differ from 
the Ancients. The word Appetitm^ from which 
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that of Appetite is derived, is applied by the 
Romans and Latinists, to desires in general, 
whether they primarily related to the body or 
not: and with obvious propriety; for the 
primitive signification is, the seeking after 
whatever may conduce either to Gratification or 
Happiness. Thus Cicero observes, " motus 
*' animorum duplices sunt ; alteri, cogitatiohis ; 
*' alteri Appetitus. Cogitatio in vero exquirendo 
" maxime versatur ; Appetitus impellit ad agen- 
" dum.** By two powers of action being thus 
placed in contrast to each other, and the one 
applied to thought simply, it is obvious that the 
other comprehends every species of desire, whe- 
ther of a mental or corporeal nature. Metaphysi* 
cians also, who have written in the Latin lan- 
guage, use the word Appetitus in the same lati- 
tude. 

The modern distinction has the advantage 
of immediately pointing out a difference in the 
nature and character of the objects which interest 
ns, according as they relate to the body or to 
the mind. But although we shall consider this 
appetites as confined to corporeal wants and 
cravings, we must still observe that they are as 
frequently the occasions of passions and emotions, 
as other objects which are peculiarly adapted to 
the mind. Eager hope, joy, fear, anger, are 
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daily manifested by the Infant, whose desires 
are wholly confined to animal wants : and the 
keenest sensations of anger, jealousy, envy, &c. 
are intimately connected with the carnal Appe- 
tites of maturer age. Whatever is therefore be- 
yond the mere instinctive appetite, beconies the 
prpvipce of the mirid ; and the influence whiqh 
various cravings of nature have upon its ideas 
^qd conceptioos, givq rise to mental affections 
and passions. The subject of the present dis- 
cussion obviously relates to these, without re- 
quiring particular attention to the existing 
cause. 



SECTION IL 
Plans of Arrangement examined. 

So numerous and multifarious are the Passions. 
Affections, and Emotions, in their connections 
and ramifactions, that it is difficult to propose 
a plan of Arrangement, which shall be, in every 
respect, unexceptionable. By preferring one 
method, we may be deprived of -some advantages 
attending another ; and in all, it may be necessary 
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to anticipate many thingSi which a rigid attcintioo 
to order could not posi^ibly permit. Some 
Writers on the Passions, have placed them in 
contrast to each other, as hope and^ear, Jcjf 
and sorrow >^Some have considered them as 
they are personal, relative, social : — Some accord- 
ing to their influence at different periods of life: 
v--Others according as they relate to past, present, 
•or future time; as sorrow principally refers to 
things past, joy and anger to present scenes, 
hope and fear respect futurity^ 

Tlie Academicians advanced that the principal 
passions were Jear^ hope^ Joy, and gri^. Thus 
Virgil : 

Hinc meiumU, aqnunt, gaudenique^ dolentque^ 

They included aversion and despair under the 
fourth ; and hope, fortitude, and anger, under 
desire. But not to observe that this arrange- 
ment is much too general in some respects, and 
defective in others; — that the characters of 
hope, and of anger ate too opposite to each 
other, to be placed under the same head ;— 
that anger has no particular claim to be classed 
with desire, excepting when it excites a desire 
of revenge, which is not always the case;— 
and that desire is so comprehensive a term as to 
embrace numberless other affections ;--HDiOt to 



iasfst iip6n phes^ objections, it is manifest that 
the passions enumerated cannot be primitive or 
cardinal, since some other affections or passions 
ini^st be prior to tbem : We must Jtn^e, or hate, 
before we can either desire, rejoice, or fear, cmt 
grieVe. ... ; 

Dr.i Hartky has. arranged the Passions under 
five grateful and five ungrateful ones. The 
grateful ones, are/bve, dtiire^ hopCyjoy^ and pkas^ 
jutg r€CoikcHon\; the ungrateful are hatred^ aver^ 
sion, foar^ griefs displeasing recolkctioru The 
objections to diis order are, that all diese cannot 
be considered as cardinal passioiis. Love must 
pi^cede desire, hope, and joy ; and hatred musib 
precede fear. Nor do the distinctions themselves 
appear sufficiently accurate. Hope is certainly 
a species of desire; pleasing recollection is a 
modification of love ; aversion is only a parti* 
cular manner of testifying hatred; and dis^ 
pleasing recollections are sometimbcs therenewsd 
of grief, sometimes of anger. 

Dr. IVatts divides the Passions into primitiw 
ai^d derivative. The primitive he sul^livides into 
two ranks: 1. Admiration, love, and hatred; 2. 
The diverse kinds of love and hatred, as esteem, 
contempt, benevolence, malevolence, compla- 
cency, displaceucy. The derivatives arc desire, 
aversion, hope, fear, gratitude, anger, &c. 
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But the title of Admiration to be considered 
as a piimitiire passion, does not appear to be so 
valid as that of the other two associated with 
it. Love and hatred are in universal exercise; 
Admiration is merely occasionaL The former 
indicate themselves from tlie instant we Gave 
any powers of discernment^ or the smallest 
degree of experience, respecting the nature of 
objects ; the latter is the result of some degree 
of knowledge: it implies a spirit of inquiry; 
and demands some portion of taste for particular 
qualities, adapted to excite this emotion. Minds 
the most infantile, and uncultivated, will mani- 
£^t that they love and hate, long before they 
have an opportunity of testifying their admi* 
iation« We might also observe, that a subdi- 
vision of the primitive passions into two rankt 
creates a. suspicion, if it do not fully indicate, 
that they cannot all be equally primitive ; and 
the instances given under ^the second rank, may 
justly be considered as different modifications oi 
the two grand principles, and not as primitives 
of a distinct character. It is farther obvious, 
that the Doctor's plan makes no distinction 
between the Passions and Affections, which the 
nature of the subject not only admits but re* 
quires. 

Mr. GrovCf adopting in part, the ar<angement 

cS 
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of Dr. Watts, reduces all the passions to the 
three heads of admiration^ love, and hatred; 
which he styles accordingly, the prinSitive pas- 
sions. The others he denominates mixed pa$* 
sio8s; which he describes to be those which hare 
admiration blended with them, and those com- 
pounded of thepassions that fall under love and 
hatred. A^ the above remarks are no less ap-> 
plicable to this arrangement, I shall only observe, 
tliat since -Mr. Grove has defined admiration ta 
be 'Vthat sadden surprise at the novelty of an 
^ object, by which the soul is fastened down to 
" the contemplation of it/' there seems to be al 
peculiar impropriety in his placing it among tb^ 
primitive pass^ions: and thi3 impropriety is in^ 
creased by another observation which he makes; 
▼iz. that *^ Admiration seems to be a more spe^ 
** culative passion, as being employed chiefly 
** about the novelty or grandeur of objects.^ 
For which reason he places the chief energy of 
this passion *' in the ^m/' which he denoniii^ 
nates " the grand instrument, or conditioii 
"rather, of thought and contemplation/* Hfe 
adds, " in the other passions, which respecting 
" the good of evil of objects, proceed from a prin*^ 
** cipal of self-preservation, the spirits agitated are 
" in the heart, the fountain of life, and fittest 
" residence of thos<& motions of the animal 
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" spirits, which are intended for the benefit and 
*^ preservation of life."* 

These observations certainly increase the dif- 
ficulty of admitting admiration among the 
primitive passions. It may also be justly, 
doubted whether the author's ideas of the na* 
lure of admiration be always admissible. But 
this is not the place to discuss that point 

« 
The above comments upon the most material 

arrangements which have hitherto been followed, 
render some other classification desirable, which 
may be exempt from similar objections. Per- 
haps 'the securest method to obtain this endj^ 
will be pfevi<msly to recollect, what is the first 
and leading principle of our nature ; and then 
enquire what are the necessary consequences of 
tins principle, in Beings formed as we are^ 
placed in various situations, and surrounded by 
an infinite variety of circumstances. By thus 
attending to the history of the human mind, 
and tracing the manner in which it is affected 
by various causes, a proper arrangement ttiay 
present itself. We shall, at leasts avoid those 
mistakes and embarrassments, into which men of 



* See System of Moral Philosophy j Chap. Vll. of the 

PMriOas. 
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eminence have been betrayed, by pursuing other 
methods. 

It will be utiiversally acknowledged, that it 
is essential t;o the nature of every sensitive and 
intelligent Ming, to be gratified with, or delight 
in JVdl being. This is so evident a principle, 
that the contrary cannot be supposed for a 
moment. Both reason and feeling unite to es<^ 
tablish this axiom. We all feel the inestimable 
value of happiness, and we all know that: to 
delight in misery, is a contradiction ; it would 
be to annihilate mi«ery. (See Note C). 

This Well-being, or grateful state of existence, 
we unite to denominate an essential Good ; and 
its opposite an essential Evil. Whatever* prq<^ 
motes this state, >ve deem to be productive of 
good; whatever is an impediment to it, or oc-r 
casions a state of uneasy sensatiop, we consider 
as productive of evil. 

These ideas naturally lead us to esteem th$it as 
a Good also, which is productive of thii; desirably 
state ; and to characterize as an Evilj whatever 
is inimical to it. Cause and effect are sq inti- 
mately connected in our imagination, that we not 
only substitute the one for the other, by ^ 
figurative mode of speaking, but we quickly 
learn to consider that as a goqd in itself ^ which 
appears uniformly to be the means or instrument 
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of good\; and to contemplate as an Evil^ what- 
ever we suspect to have a pernicious tendency. 
Under the impression of this sentiment, we inr 
dulge ^ . predikction igi the one, and feel an 
abhorrence of the other. 

It is impossible for the attentive and con« 
siderate mind, to view- or contemplate objects 
so diametrically opposite as apparent Good, or 
apparent Evil, either with total indifference, or 
with the same kind of sensation. We inevitably 
look upon what we deem to he a Good,, or con- 
ducive to, happiness, wi^ ^ pleasant sensation. 
We de^m it desirable,, and it inspires the afifec- 
tionof Lov£. Whatever occasions, or threatens 
a privation of happiness, or inflicts positive 
jaisery, we view wi^h isfiyjp&a^wrc, we consider 
it as injurious, or as an absolute evil, and it 
inspires the affection of Hatred : that is, wc 
feel a strong attachment of the heart to what- 
jBver may contrib u te to JVell' being, an d we con tem- 
plate the reverse with feelings of displeasure, 
detestation, and abhorrence. 

Although it may be said, without impropriety, 
that wp all love to be happy, and hate to be 
miserable ; yet this is such a self-evident truth, 
that it is very seldom uttered. The two expres- 
sions therefore, Love and Hatred, are almost 
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entirely applied to the cause, means, or in&tra* 
mentsof well- being or wretchedness; and we 
are habitqated to kwe whatever 13 instrumental 
to our existing in a desirable statf, and to hatp 
its opposite. 
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Lots and Hatred ; tkdr Nature. 

Thesi; two affections arise, immediatdy and 
inevitably, from our perpetual solicitude to enjoy 
the existence we possess. They are coeval with 
our ideas of Good and Evil. They are expe«» 
irienced by every one, in every situation, afid in 
every period of life. They are inspired by every 
object which possesses some peculiarity, or is 
aj^parently endowed with some quality, of $ 
beneficial or a pernicious tendency ; that is, by 
whatever is able, according to our conceptions, 
to promote or impede enjoyment or happiness ; 
from the smallest gratification up to the most 
exalted felicity ; from the smallest discomfiture, 
to the depth of misery. They are also the 
parents of every other passion and affection ; 
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and the history of the human mind is no other 
that a devtlopement of their operationsi in that 
diversity of situations and circumstances, in 
which it may be occasionally placed. These 
characters will undoubtedly entitle them to the 
denomination of primary or cardinal affections. 
As no others are in the same predicament, they 
cannot deserye the sam^ appellations ; for they 
can only be considered as derived from these. 

We cannot therefore^ commence our minute 
inquiry into the p^s^ons, with greater probability 
of success9 than by paying previous attention 
to these two affections. 
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LoTB may be considered either as a Principle 
or as an Affection. As a Principle, it may be 
defined an mvariable preference of Good ; an 
^' universal and permanent attachment to Well* 
'' being or Happiness." In this point of view 
it has already been considered. It has also 
been remarked, that the love of good^ and 
solicitude to procure it, is not only the ruling 
principle of every sentient being, but it meets 
with the full approbation of every rational being. 
For nothing can excel that which is Good, and 
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nothing can be raloable, but as it has a ten-^ 
dency to promote it. Hence whea.we speak 
of love abstractedly, we call it the PrincipU 
of love: for it is the principle by. which .tlie 
whole tenour of our, conduct is directed^.gnd 
it retains that appellation as long as we speftk 
of it as a general principle of action;. ^ ; A 

When this pmhciple is direeted r towardis »aiiy 
particular object it becoibps ah .4^krfioAc; tliat 
is, the mind becomes yrell disposed^ ox pleas- 
ingly affected tow^ds Jthat .object ;v«iidrwh^n* 
ever this love is. more violent' it^ itis effects .upon 
the system, it is even deemed a J^amtm.n . :. j 

The Affection will be diversified, and ac« 
quire various characters, according to the nature 
of the object, or the peculiar qualities it may 
seem to possess ; and also according to its various 
relations. This affection may a^tc ta ouri^l vejs ; 
to those with whom we. .are copiKt^ted^ ^ the 
closest bonds of nature or intimaq]^,; ,to tbe 
whole of our species ; to those b^ingsf pf inf^or 
order in the creation; which are rendered ^pa« 
ble of possessing any portion of.^njoyn^ent; 
and even to things inanimate; ' > , , ... 

When the affection of Love immediately je^ 
lates to ourselves personally^ it is called Sclf-lcwe ; 
and it marks the peculiar concern and .solicitude 
we entertain for o^r own interest, prosper! ty» or 
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enjoyment. The principle of Self-love gene- 
rally operates with the greatest force upon 
the mind ; for every circumstance which affects 
our own happiness, makes the most vivid im* 
pressions. This is naturally the source of 
Aiany abuses, which have brought the term 
itself into disrepute. But Self-afibction, when 
it does not interfere with the claims of others, 
is not only^ in innocent affection, but it mani- 
ftsts the wisdom and benevolence of the great 
Source of good. By rendering every Being 
active iib the pursuit of his own happiness, 
the greatest quantum of general good is most 
effectually secured. As the largest communi- 
ties consist of Individuals, were each individual 
to seek his own welfare, without prejudice to 
liis neighbour, the individual stock of each 
would refider happiness universal. (See Note D.) 
When our love or desire of Good goes forth 
to others^ it is termed Good will^ or Benevolence. 
This usiiaily operates with various degrees of 
force, according to our various connections 
and degrees of intimacy. It may possibly 
render the interest and happiness of those with 
whom- we are more immediately connected, by 
|3ie bonds of nature or friendship; equally dear 
to us as our own. It has, in some instances, 
been known to exert a more powerful influence. 
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Of this truth, the love of Parents towards 
their own offspring frequently presents us with 
striking instances, A^niiratipn of personal 
ej^cellencies^ habits of intimacy, gratitude for 
benefits received, &c« may also increase ojur 
attachment to individuals, until it rival the 
natural influence of self-love* 

AH these powerful ties ar$ usually charaot 
terized by the term Affection; asf the conjuga}, 
parental, filial afiecttons ; and those who possei^ 
these attachments, in an exemplary degree, ar< 
termed affectionate pareatSi children, Klativesi 
friends. 

When love extends to the whole human race^ 
it is termed Philanthropy ; a principle which 
comprehends the whole .circle of social an4 
moral virtues. Considering every man as his 
neighbour, and loving his neighbour as tfuly 
and invariably as he loves himself, the Philao* 
tiiropist cannot be unjust or ungenerous. 

In its utmost extent, the love of Be nevol^ncjs 
embraces all beings capable of enjoying w^f 
portion of good ; and thus it becomes universal 
Benevolence : which manifests itself by being 
pleased with the share of good every creature 
enjoy s;-r-in a disposition to increase it;~^in 
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feeling an uneasiness at their sufferings ; — and 
in the abhorrence of cruelty, under every dis- 
guise, or pretext. 

When these dispositions are acting powerfully, 
towards every being capable of enjoyment, 
tbey are called the benevolent affections; and 
as these become, in those who indulge them, 
operative rules of conduct, or principles of 
action, we speak of the benevoknt principle. 

It has been remarked that predilection for 
Good, as the end enstamps a value upon the 
means productive of this end. This creates an 
affection for various qualities and propensities, 
which we pronounce to be Good, when they 
possess the power, or indicate the disposition 
to promote happiness or enjoyment. If these 
be eminently good nqualities, we call them 
Excellencies; and if they be connected with the 
characters and conduct of moral agents, they 
are moral excellencies. 

From the habitual pleasure which the con- 
templation of Excellence inspires, without our 
adverting perpetuaiUy to the benefits which may 
suM^rue from it, we may be induced to imagine 
that we love things deemed excellent, for their 
own sakes, abstracted from their power of be- 
cotning useful. But this is impossible. Eveiy 
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excellence contains a capability to possess or to 
communicate good. Nothing which deserves the 
name, can be in its own nature inert. An u$dem 
excellence is a contradiction* 

The propensity to lo^e what is productire of 
good^ extends itsdf much farther than to the 
powers and properties of moral agents. We 
nattttally acquire an attachment to every object, 
animate or inanimatei which has been the habi- 
tual instrument of good to us, or is capable of 
contributing tp our gratification or advants^e. 
Their latent powers first induce us to value them 
as treasures in reserve; our opinion of their ca- 
pacity to become serviceable, inclines us to place 
our ' affections upon them ; and in process of 
time, they will, by the association of ideas, 
excite ples^sing emotions, although their powers 
of utility are npt always in iour recollection. 
(See Note E.) 

II. HATRED. 

Hatred e^pressea the manner in which we are 
affected, by our perception of whatever we sup- 
pose to bean Evil. It is not confined to absolute 
auifering; it marks also our abhorrence of what- 
ever exposes to the danger of absolute sulferingi 
or the. diminutioci of that portion of good we 
enjoy, or wish to possess. 
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Hatred^of misery and its. causes^ is a natural 
and necessary consequence of our solicitude to 
possess Good ; and the affection of Hatred is as 
naturally inspired by Uiatst^te, conduct, dispo- 
sitioBi which '^is productive of, or threatens to 
ifiduce pemicious or diaa^eed^le consequencesi 
38 'the. a^Scction of Love is attached to tlieir 
cofttraries. Nor is our hatred at all timeis 
confined to that particular quality^ or peculiarity 
of circumstance, which is immediately un» 
friendly' te us. : It is apt to raise unpleasant 
ideas,: and to create; < prejudices against many 
tfaings^-iwhichinthemselvesare far fron|i being 
the objects of Jiatred^ and which may be highly 
advantageous^ merely . because they have been 
diflpVsasing or injurioua to us in particular in^ 
•stances. As? our predilection for whatever proves 
acceptil>le^ will4)£ben preventour discerning its 
pernicious qualities, thus do we frequently ex- 
tend our hatred far beyond the just limits, until 
we betray our ignorjutjce, .or manifest that we 
are under the dominion of invincible prejudice. 

Personal liatred, oi: Malevolence towards an 
individual, commences with some circumstance, 
quality, or disposition which is displeasing to us ; 
or witib s^HiHe species of injury committed or in- 
tcikde^^ rltJi^ tlfcie^se for its professed objects. 
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But here also a quick and pot^etful transition is 
instantaneously made, in our imaginations, from 
an incidental blemish, to the vholeof character} 
•o^from a single act^ we are prone to form unfa^ 
vourable sentiments of general conduct ;«*«^nd 
the lively sense of an injury annihilates too irci^ 
quently every species of merit in the offender* 
, This is obviously the source of hatreds^ long 
and inveterate. 

'" But notwithstanding these excesses and «xag^ 
geratidns of Hatred and Malevolence, yet th^ 
cannot possibly be so extensive in their opera^ 
ticms as the principle of Love. The affection of 
Hatred has particular and partial evils alone for 
its objects, while the principle of Love may rat* 
brace the universe* As nutritious aliments are 
infinitely more numerous than the substances 
which are of a poisonous quality, thus does the 
number of those things which are pleasing, be<^ 
neficial, important in their nature, infinitely ex« 
ceed those which are either in themselves com- 
fortless, or detrimental, or calculated to foster 
a malevolent dispositon. The true object of 
Hatred is alone some particular and partial evil, 
which we experience or dread ;— -some incidental 
interruption to the usual tenourof our feelinjfs ; 
some pernicious quality which may threaten 
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this interruption. The objects of our fears^ our 
anger, ^^ ^^^ griefs ^re considered in the light 
of .robberies, or painful privations, and not as 
permanent causes of the malevolent affections* 
They are not looked upon as streams perpetually 
flowing frqm one inexhaustible source, but as in« 
terruptions to an usual or desirable state, by ad* 
ventitious causes. Happiness appears to be our 
birth-right, of which all the painful sensations 
raised by hatred, are ^the professed guardians* 
The wish for happiness is perpetual and un- 
limited, while our evil affections expire with the 
causes which gave them existence. Nor can 
malevolence extend itself to every individual 
in the creation, in a manner similar to the con- 
trary virtue. That happy cultivation^ of our 
nature, which inspires a benevolence towards all 
animated beings, cannot possibly have a perfect 
contrast, or complete parallel, in the most un- 
cultivated and brutalized. This would consti- 
tute a ferocity of character which can scarcely 
be found in the most insane. When tyrantSi 
cruel and ferocious, are difi'using misery, in the 
wantonness of their power, their conduct does 
not proceed from an abstract principle of uni- 
versal hatred ;— but from some low policy of self- 
defence ;-*'from an infernal spirit of revenge 
for supposed injuries ;-~from inordinate self- 
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love, which creates an msen3ibiltty to human 
woes;— -from pride, vanity, and excessive igno* 
ranee, which induce men to imagine that they 
shall be revered as deities, because they imitate 
the destructive thunder of heaven ; and to dream 
that their favprite idol Pawer^ can only be made 
ktiown and established, by deeds which excite 
consternation and horror ! 

Indeed the affection of Hatred is of sounplea* 
sant a nature, that the Being who could bate 
every thing, would be his own tormentor. The 
sole pleasdre of which malevolence^ is capable, 
proceeds from the gratification of revenge; 
which can only be directed agajnst particiilar 
objects. Nor is it merely bounded ; it is irritating, 
unsatisfactory, and purchased by tlie sacrifice erf 
all the enjoyments which flow from the contrary 
disposition. 



SECTION IV. 



Desire and Avertian. 






With the £^ffections of Love tttid Hatred, arc 
intimately connected the affections of Desire 
and Aversion. Tliat is, we constantly desire, 



/ 



a^d aresalipitausto posaeas oraccoinpli3h, iwliat- 
evier is p.leaaing or henefici^ ; and we are averse 
from, and iendeavour to ^hun, whatever 13 di3- 
p}ea^g, or Jthreatejis to be pernicious. Th^set\vx> 
l^ectipnsare t^herefore the necessary conseq^uehces 
pf the preceding. They are accompanied with a 
■ceirtain jeagennes^ of mipd, either to obtain or 
.esca|)e, which is not so.essential to the former. 
.Love a^d Hatred may be inspired by a calmer 
x^ontejQipJatioQ of excellence or demerit, or any 
.of the caujsejs of happiness or misery, withoitt 
our having an immediate interest in thems''-'*-^iS 
iwhen we reflect ypoji beneficial discoveriies or 
destructive errors. The principle of Love may 
.^ppiFOve pf worthy conduct or respectably cba- 
.racters^ from which we can expect no benefit 
to ourselves j and that of h?ttred may despise 
villanies by whiqh we cannot be injured, jpc- 
Bire and Aversion refer to particular olyects, 
which have spme relation, to ourselves; and they 
are indicated by some effort of njind, ;either to 
possess the promised good, .or to repel the im- 
pending evil. Desire and Aversion are to ])g 
. considered tiberefore as manifestations of love . 
and hatred; and the earnest application oi the^e 
principles, in each particular instance of their 
-excitement. , 

As LovcaiHi^tJMf^f'.^^y be resol]ifed into, that 
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one priiiciple, the love of fFeU-being, thus may 
the afiections of Desire and Aversion be re^ 
solved into Desire: although theuse of both terms 
is, in common language, necessary, in order to 
distinguish the objects of our pursuit, from 
those we wish to shun. Strictly speakings 
Aversion is no other than a particular (nodifica* 
tion of Desire ; a desire of being liberated from 
whatever appears injurious to well-being. The 
objects in our possession, productive of thia 
good, we desire to retain. We are conscious of 
this desire every time we appreciate the worth 
of the object, and it is necessarily excited when 
we are under the apprehensions of privation. If 
the Good, or the means of good, be not in our 
possession, we desire to obtain them : if a pri- 
vation be unjustly attempted by any one, and the 
passion of anger be excited, the desire of pre- 
serving or recovering the object, is connected 
with a desire to chastise the aggressor : if it be 
in danger from any other cause, the fear of loss 
is excited by the desire of securing j and if wc 
be actually deprived, the hopeless desire of re- 
gaining, is an essential ingredient in our gri^f 
for the losrs. 

But although, in this philosophical sense. 
Desire may seem to be equally extensive with 
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tiie affection of Love, yet it is necessarily more 
confined in it^ application. Love relates to all 
things which appear good and beneficial in 
themselves, or to Beings capable of receiving 
good. It comprehends the things enjoyed, and 
the state of pleasing existence, in which those 
beings are actually placed, as well as the desir- 
ableness of such a state, and all the means and 
instruments of good. Desire mostly refers to 
the state in which we are not. It solicits some 
fiivourable change, and exerts itself to obtain it. 
Hatred also is universally applicable to what- 
ever appears pernicious or displeasing in itself: 
Aversion more immediately concerns whatever 
Appears pernicious or displeasing to us. These 
Afiections may be considerqpi as the satellites of 
2/>ve and Hatred, perpetually accompanying 
them, and prompt to execute their orders. 
Wherever love or hatred direct their immediate 
attention, desire and aversion seek to appropriate 
or repel. 



Thus it appears that the love of good and 
liatred of evil; the desire of possessing good 
and escaping evil ; are the leading principles of 
our nature. The love of good commences with 
our existence, and the desire of good is coeval. 



3i^ yfi^&m^ 

tlieirf'Vrtlteatetoji until W€f GeHse to ti^ist, bt^ 
ime ^ tW cottBciOfHSntei* of ^ otf r oM^ti^ sefhsaftldttA^ 

lAtty be^jftfdOr sittidttonv hdwet«t^ teribus- *wl? 

c^e^ifc the objeei^ engagiftgi ^U^-'al**»«i6tti,' 

t*W «i«fetia(l} ind tfeteilgh, Hk€that,-*thfey *«^ 
sdin^tiMes be ktfenti y^ftj Wfee tf^t^ fh«?J^ irt*y b*? 
iifi^ama*e6U^3^ r^i^edjltrttt^ '1»4^^id' afclibiii dtid^ 
mtaifest : both t^m eiihimwiitsA, fft^if powW 
by thefeffecte they produce. « - ^ 






Htttiifatf jiatuile< pdties^^ varioiisr ^ti^i tiy& a&& 

njeiital :p(!)^t«r^rs, f^ tf^eh of #fileh^ atf inftalt^ 

dit^ewky of dbj«cti 14 adftptefd:^ afikl as'the g;YflM 
fifi^fttion^f each cftAlttitiilicateS t)tea(8Uf*;^e i/il? 
pbtieAte^titnat^tirtff thirig as 4 G^od, wW6*f 
is capable of contributing to these gratifiiiatictii^ 
and every thing as an Evil which opposes them. 
However a contrariety or opposition, frequently 
1gj|>Qe$ pla(5e> betweeii tiie higher anil infefior 
f>ursuit$ .of our nature ; Inxonseq^Llence.of farhicU 
the . ibtejiests or gratifications of tbe ooe^ vlBSJt 
yi^ld tO;thps3e of ithe othei._ AsseJnsual dbjeota^ 
tod,tbi|igft w^i'(th adsiiiiurfer^ to pur iilimcdrBte 



diesiresy are apt to make the strongest impressions 
and captivate our attention, in preference to 
things less sensual and more remote, though of 
superior importance, thus do^we frequently deem 
that to be a Good, which is virtually an Evil. 
We may also deem that to bean Evil which. is 
virtually a Good, as b^ing productive of ex- 
tensive, exalted) OF perooaoent advantage. 
Btit notwithstanding these facts, we still pursue 
Cfv^vy th^ asan appai:ent Good ; ^nd w^ ayoid^ 
^£l^r^iffig. under tl;>e id^ of its, being an Eyil,: 
of greater or. Ies9 > magnitude. Our appetit^s^ 
our partofcujaf. propeasities, our im^ginatiops, 
our pasaions may spjead deceitful chdirips ovqr^ 
spooe objects ; and our want of attention, ou^ 
i|gtit>rai>€e/ our impatience of present restraints 
audi . incoiiyeBieQpesy or . the perversei^ess af oui^ 
affections^ ntiay r^ender objects inimical iQ their 
appearance^ which are beneficial in thei.r ten^r 
dency : yet our Desire^ bj^ alone excited by the 
idea of some enjoyment or advautage; afi4 
things aw rendered objects of our aversion, alone 
because they are disagreeable to our feelings^ oi; 
threaten to end^m^er, some w$y or other^ our 
Wdi-bcing-^ ($^. Urn F.) : * 
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SECTION V. 

Objects of Lwe and Hatred ; thdr 
Characteristics. 

ShohZiD it be asked, ** in what do this Good 
and Evil consist?" it would be difficult to give 
a satisfactory answer. To say that they con- 
sist in a certain consciousness of well being, or 
of a comfortless existence, would be little more 
than to assert that happiness consists in being 
happy, and misery in being miserable. The 
following observations however, will discover to 
us what we expect in the means of good, and 
what we deem to be the causes of unhappiness ; 
ind they will indicate where these are princi- 
pally to be found. 

Creatures formed like ourselves, with diffe* 
rent organs of sense, with various powers of 
mind, accompanied with quick perceptions and 
high sensibility ; creatures endowea with great 
diversities of dispositions, tastes, propensities, 
must be variously affected by every thing 
around them. We are, as it were, plunged into 
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the universe " tremblingly alive all o'er,** and we 
are rendered capable of receiving impressions, 
pleasant or unpleasant, from every object which 
addresses our senses, from every thing we per- 
ceive, and from every thing of .which we can 
form an idea. Nothing in this vast universe can, 
at allseasonsy be totally indifferent to every per* 
son in it ; nothing is so inert as to be incapable 
of exerting some influence, in one connection 
or other, and of calling forth a correspondent 
passion or affection. 

These effects are produced by our Perception 
or Supposition of certain powers, properties, or 
qualities, in the different objects, by which 
ideas of an agreeable or disagreeable nature, are 
excited within us. The diverse influences of 
lliese are to be ascribed to an apparent Apti- 
tude or Correspondence, in some objects, with 
1^ frame and constitution of our nature, and to 
an inaptitude or want of correspondence in 
others ;— -to a certain coincidence between pro* 
perties and relations in objects and circum- 
stances, with the appetites, powers, propensities 
of our nature, the gratification of which seems 
to promote our well-being ; or to the want of 
this coincidence, or the exertion of a contrary 
power which consitutes our misery. 

The diversity of attributes, seated in different 
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ob^Gts^. and the no less divetaity in our aitvia^ 
tions^ and iu ctrcumstancea aurrounding U9^ 
render it difficult to make diok^ of such terma^ 
as may be aniversally appropFtate. It may tberer. 
£^d be necessary to observe, that by a/^n^tife^ 
property^ qualUjf^ Sgc. is meant to expresst tha4 
peculiarity, iH^halever it may be, which exerts aqt 
^Oueiice upon us ; and these terms are used^tot 
indicate the dpstmguishinjg characteJri3tics^ q£ 
Vd^tious objects, as they ajre connected with some 
singularity in state, circumstance, or coQr 
dkuct, without the real ior suppotsed .existence of 
which, the passions and afifedioiis- could nol 
kteit^ been ei^cited^ (Sec Note G.) 
■' Tl)6 objects possessing this real or apparent 
^ptitvi^e and cotncidance, or iaaptitude, tdate.t^ 
our animal wants, to the various powers aoid 
employments of our minds; to our state and 
(X)nnections as social beings; aiid also to the 
opinidis entertained fespecting our relation to 
a sttpeTior Beings or to a future state- of exist* 
encc. 

Th€ various objects soliciting our attention 
nnder these heads ;— the degrees of their suita- 
bHity,'ex^€ellence, importance^ or the contrary ; 
-♦r^Ur ideasf and mistakes concerning them ;-*- 
the facility or difficultv, with which some 
thlngi^ are p^tsttedy obtained^ preserved^ lost^ dis- 
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missed ;-^tbe uncertainty, dangers, contrarieties 
to which we are constantly exposed, respecting 
whatever may appear interesting, are perpetually 
engaging. our affections, or exciting our passions, 
during the whole of our passage, through life, 
from the cradle to the grave ! 

Thus is that love of Well-being which is one 
and simple in its principle, most wonderfully 
diversified in its operations ! Every object, 
every circumstance, every idea which can enter 
the mind, makes some impression upon us, of a 
pleasant or unpleasant nature ; it contributes a 
something towards, or deducts from, the Good 
we seek. They all contain powers and pro- 
perties, by which we are attracted towards the 
grand desideratum, HAPViN£ss,>or are repelled 
to various distances from it ! 



CHAP. 11. 

Classification of the Passions according to 
their characteristic differences. 

SECT. I. 

The efficient Causes of the Passions, Emotions, 

and Affections examined. 

The Affections an(^Pas8ionSy to which the circum- 
stances stated in the preceding chapter, give 
rise, are not only extremely numerous, but like 
their exciting causes, they are so connected and 
intermixed, that to arrange them in a lucid order, 
would be almost as impracticable as to form a 
regular path through the Hercynian Wood. 
Very few of the passions or affections are per* 
fectly simple ; some are extremely complex. 
Their complexities are so various, that it is 
almost impossible to restore each to its appro* 
priate place; and the most opposite affections 
are so intermixed, that it is very difficult to 
assign to each its due share of influence. 

In this labyrinth, aii attention to the fiollow- 
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ing facts may perhaps furnish us with some- 
thing of a cliie. 

Some of our passions and affections Jare ; in- 
spired by circumstances which more imme- 
diately relate to ourselves, and to our own 
pprsoi^l interejsts; ]^at is, they , belong to the 
principle of jSelfxlow : Some of them belong to 
the SOCIAL i*RiNCiPLE, and refer to our con- 
nections with our own species, or to all animated 
natures. ' 

In some of our Passions and Affections, the 
ideas of GodD are obviously predominant, in 
others the ideas of evil. 

The Passions and Afff ctions, whi,ch relate tb 
jSelf-love, and are e;xcited by the idea pf a Good^ 
may either refer to the good wbiph is actually 
in our possemony and communicate various d^- 
^•rees of enjoyment, from simple gratification to 
ecstasies ; or 

The good we Igve may not hcixx our possession j 
but it may appear attainable, and become t^ie 
object of our Z)e^ire ; or 

Though it be not in our possession, circum- 
s.tances may appear highly favourable to our 
attaining it, and it njay thus inspire Hope. 

The state in which -Et?i/ is the predQniin5mt 
idea^ referring to ourselves, may relate; \ r . 
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To the lass of that good which we possessed, 
or to disappointments respecting the good we 
desired, and hoped to obtain ; inspiring Sorrow, 
with its various Qiodifications ; or 

We may be apprehensive concerning the loss 
of what we possess ; concerning the approach 
of some positive evil ; or concerning the ao- 
complishment of our desires, which introduces 
the family of Fear. 

The cause of bo):h sorrow and fear may be 
some Agent, whose designed conduct, or even 
whose inadvertency, may threaten or produce 
•ii^ui^ies, and thus excite Anger, in various 
idegretfs. 

The causes and :cxcitements\ of our passions 
jand affection^ res{iecting Ot^leas, may also be 
'armnged under the predominancy of Good, or 
Mvil in OUT ideas. 

Uiuier the, fornfver head may Benevolekce 

te f>laced, which will indicate itself either by 

g^dWislieSy or good Opinions ; each productive 

-of a large .^diversity of affections and passions, 

^according to x:ontingent circumstances. 

The predominance of Evil in our ideas will 
jshew itself in actual Malevolence. of dispo- 
sition concerning another ; or in a Dis^eacencv 
and disay>prabation of their conduct. 
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The above sketch seems to indicate a plan 
of investigation which, upon the whole, is tho 
least confused and embarrassing* It is founded 
upon the remarks which have been made^ con*- 
cerning the grand propensity of human beings 
to seek felicity ; upon the ideas of Good and 
Evil, either relating to themselves or others; 
and it seems to comprehend most of those con*-^ 
tingent circumstances which surround us. 

That the idea of Goody is most prevalent in 
the diverse kinds of gratification; in the 
pursuit of various objects of desire; in the 
indulgence of hope ; and in benevolent dispo- 
sitions, no one will dispute : and that the idea of 
Evilj is prevalent in makvQknce and displacency^ 
is no less evident. It will ^ also be obvious, 
upon a moment's consideration, that as the 
love of good may produce Hatred to what is 
inimical to it, thus in the affections and 
passions correspondent with this principle, 
the primary and influential idea is that of suffer^ 
ing. In sorrow^ when we grieve for the lois 
of what we love, it is the privation which im- 
mediately presents itself to the mind, and the 
hatred of this privation is the efiikrient cause 
of sorrow. li\ fear the apprehension of impending 
evil takes the lead in our minds, though this 
evil may virtually consist in being deprived of 
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sOftie good. In nngery the evil intended or 
perpetrated, is the direct incitement to wrath, 
and we expatiate, with so much eagerness upon 
all the circumstances of aggravation, that we 
cannot allow ourselves, at the first instant, to 
dwell upon the attributes or qualities of the 
good thus endangeried or destroyed. These 
instances manifest that the perception of an 
Evil from pritatioii, is stronger in every instance, 
than our estimation of the intrinsic value of 
that which occasions the painful emotion. 

But although these observations may suffice 
to justify the Order ptoposed, yet it is ac- 
knowledged that they are not comprehensive 
tooiigh to embrace every thing relative to the 
{lassiotis. There is a class of emotions^ in 
n^hich distinct ideas of good or evil are not 
present to the mind, arid which in fact may, 
^ith equal propriety, enlist themselves under 
tech division. They are vivid impressions, 
productive of effects which, strictly speaking, 
iidther belong to the passions nor affections ; 
and yet their presence frequently constitutes 
the difference between an affection and a 
^asiisidni. 

Thfe enigma will be best explained, by our 
jitt€ntion tb the mariner in which our ideas of 
those influential and operative qualities,- excit** 

£ 
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ing passions and inspiring affections, are ob- 
tained. 



SECTION II. 

r 

Introductory Emotions, 

When the attention is stedfastly fixed upon 
any quality, or number of qualities, apparent 
in an object, whether they be good or bad^ 
some impression is made, or certain sensations 
are produced. These may dispose the mind 
to dwell yet longer upon the subject; . and the 
qualities they exhibit may be attentively con- 
templated, with all their relations and con- 
nections. Their former and their present influ- 
ence, future consequences, &c. may thus be 
placed before us. Numberless correspondent 
ideas will present themselves^ each producing 
its particular effect, until strong affections, 
either of love or hatred, desire or avefsion^ 
will be excited ; and these may gradually arise 
to thie most violent passional and emotions. lu 
this manner have persons been known to xoork 
themselves up intoecstaciesi or into phrensies; 
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»nd the tnind has been so completely occupied 
bj its subject) that it has totally lost the 
power of self-command ; nothing foreign being 
able to gain admission, and divide the attention. 
But on the other hand, whatever presents 
itself in a sudden and unexpected manner, has, 
in most cases, a much greater effect upon us, 
than subjects of very superior importance, for 
which we have been gradually prepared. The 
more W£^en, thatis, the greater the improba- 
bility of its appearing at that instant ; and the 
more uneapected^ that is, the greater distan(*e the 
train of thought was from the expectancy, the 
more violent will be the first percussion ; and 
this circumstance will give peculiar energy to 
the exciting cause, whatever its peculiar com* 
plexion may be. A strong impulse is given, by 
the very mode of its appearance, previous to 
<mr being able to acquire a distinct knowledge 
of its nature. This impulse is the emotion, we 
term Surprise. 

Another circumstance which frequently at- 
tends the cause of any specific emotion, and 
produces its owii characteristic eftects, in sub- 
jects of seeming importance, is that of Intricacy ; 
in nrhich the mind is thrown into an embarrassed 
state concerning the particular object, or some- 
•thing material relative to it. This embarrassment 

£ S 
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also gives an additional impetus to the charius-r 
teristic passion, whether it be of a pleasing or 
a displeasing nature and is distinguished by 
the name of Wonder^ 

A third adventitious effect is produced by an 
instantaneous perception of the txiitmei piagm- 
tude or e^tentj of the subject which calls fotth 
any of the Pa^sipns and Affections* It seenaa 
to possess something immeasurable, unfathom- 
able) beyond the utmost stretch of compjeheo.- 
sion. This we call Astonishment. 

. It now appears that some of our emotions 
may be excited^ before the gopd or evil, seated 
in the e^^citing cause, can h^.ve arrested the at« 
tention- Yet even, ip these cases, Good or Evil 
are not jexcluded^ ^ For these emotions are most 
intimately connected with the idea of some* 
thing peculiarly important ; but we can deem 
nothing important unless it posses.s a pow^Q of 
producing Good or Evil. Their peculiar strength 
is even occasioned by the vivid idea of Impor- 
tance, while the emotions themselves manifest 
our ignorance of its specific nature. 

These emotions, therefore, are excited by the 
confused idea of something peculiarly interest- 
ing, in the caupc :. and they are manifestly in- 
tended to awaHen and direct the attention to 
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this cause^ tb&t its nature and character may be 
ascertained. Surprise, like a watchful centineU 
is equally alarmed at a sudden approach, whether 
it be of a friend or an enemy. Wonder is ex- 
cited by a curiosity which induces us to inves- 
tigate the character of the intruder, with pecu- 
liar keenness : and although Astonishment is 
almost overwhelmed with the subject, yet it is 
icresistibly attracted towards it, with a force 
proportioned to its magnitude. At the instant 
in which^ we feel our imbecility the most, we 
are the most eager to investigate those qualities^^ 
which we acknowledge to exceed our compre- 
hension ! 

The above characters ascribed to them, plainly 
indicate that these emotions cannot be con- 
iridered^ strictly speaking, either as passions or 
Affections; which are always inspired by the 
idea or perception of some specific Good or 
£vil| but merely as introductory to these : and 
it is very singular, that common language, 
without the suspicion of its being founded on 
philosophical investigation, uniformly charac- 
teriiees them by the term Emotions. We never: 
speak either of the Passion or Affection of sur-c 
pnse,«^orof woiider,or of astonishment; but con- 
sent with one voice todenominatje; them Emotions^ 

It is also agreed that they are very distinct 
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from the permanent calmness of an aifection^ 
and that they are common to the most opposite 
passions. 

The most violent passions, of every kind, are 
well known to proceed more frequently from 
the impulse of the moment, than from delibe- 
rate thought They are equally excited also^ 
by subjects of a pleasing or displeasing nature ; 
they are the precursors of many passions, and 
are able to communicate an energy to alU 

Thus we perceive that the passions,— -using 
this term in a generic sense, may proceed both 
from our Ignorance, and from our real or sup- 
posed knowledge of the nature and qualities of 
objects. As the excess of cold operates upon 
the corporeal system, with a stimulating power 
like the ei^cess of heat ; thus the opposites of 
expectancy, of knowledge, of comprehension^ 
l>ecome powerful stimulants to the awakened 
mind, and communicate a painful energy, which 
is peculiarly instrumental in removing their 
cause* This effect is manifestly produced by 
the power of the Imagination which immedi- 
ately creates alarms, forms numberless conjec- 
tures, and expands itself to the utmost, that it 
may equal if possible tht* vastness of the ob- 
jects 
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Surprise^ Astonishment ^ IVander^ being excited 
by something novely something embarrassing^ or 
something vast and incomprehensible in the ob- 
jects, without any reference to its peculiar 
nature, and exerting their influencei indis* 
•criminately, in passions of the most opposite 
characters, they may, with strict propriety, be 
contemplated as introductory to those subjects, 
which, upon a minute investigation, seem cal- 
culated to exert their own specific influence. 
We shall therefore term them Introductory 
JEmotions. 



When the nature of the exciting cause is more 
accurately ascertained, it will be found to re- 
spect either the Selfish or the Social Principle, 
Hence arise two important distinctions, forming 
two different Classes. 

In each Class the predominant idea of a 
Goody and the predominant idea of an Evil^ 
vnll constitute two different Orders. 

The leading passions and affections, under 
each order, point out the Genera. 

The complicated nature of some of the pas- 
sions, and other contingent circumstances, may 
be considered as constituting 5)E»ecie^ and Varieties, 
under each characteristic Genus. 



These distiactiop^ wer^ suggested t^ ^he 
j^uthoi:, by an atteation to the natural progressi 
of our passions. amdafEe^tion^y frpm the first exr; 
^iting qause, to all th^ ramifications and divei:* 
sities of whijcb they arc susceptible. The Rea- 
der will doubtless perceive a striking coindU. 
dence with the classification, which Nosological 
and Botanical; Mfriters have found it expedfienl; 
to adopt 

The Introductory Emotions, ftqm. th^ii natiir/^ 
and influence, demand a prior investigatioiv 



I, SUEPRISfi. 

IJf E have diBscribed Sjurprise tQ be f^ strong^ 
Cimotion, excited by something, which presents^ 
itself in a sudden and unexpected ^)an^er^ >^'hen^ 
the mind was tot^ally unprepared for it;, some- 
thing we presume to be highly important, and^ 
yet the kind or extent of this importance has not^ 
been ascertained. It is the apparent fuwelty of 
the subject, or of some pecij|iarity relative to it ;, 
or the umxpecttdnessoi. its introduction, at a par- 
ticular time, or in a particular ipanner, contrary to, 
probability or expectancy, which produces the. 
effect; and whenever these circumstances t^ke,. 



fkafe^ ^i^rpri^emajy beequa^y edited by things 
agf eeabk opi; ^isagreealjile ; by objects of pur lov9 
or batiiC;d« ^ikpirati^n or hoirroir^ 

The primary or natural effects of Surprise^ 
are to rouse the mind, to force it out of that 
train of ideas with which it was occupied, and 
compel it to advert to tiiie Qoyel object ; which 
is afterwards to exert a characteristic influence, 
accori^ng to its nature* The secondary efieqt 
of Surprise, is tp, a^d an impetus to the existing 
cause, whatever th^t may be. It readerfr pleasing 
i^sations more j^dieJightful ; and i t gives an ad* 
ditio^^l keenness to, the unpleasing ones. Thiar 
efifect is eyidj^tly produced by the force of ai^ 
_i^w:akened and active isiagi nation ; which pre- 
ceding either deliberate attenjtion, or the exer«% 
tjise qS judgment, magnifies the apparent; good 
w the s^pareQt ill^ as soon as their specific nan 
tiires are obscurely percdved* In Surprise, tfae^ 
mind is totally passive. The £motion can nei*^ 
^aer, be produced nor prevented by any exertions' 
c£ the will. Nor is it its immediate province,, 
either^ to reflect or investigate. Its pathological ef« 
i^t is that ofa.simple stimulus, whose soleobjecb 
i& to arouse the attention. Sudden startings^ 
oaniest looks, extension of arms and handsy 
strong exclamations, are the characteristic signs^ 
of the emotion : and wlien the violence of Sur« 
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prise excites an alarm, which is oft-times thci 
case without the actual presence of danger, thei 
whole body lA instantly placed in an attitude 
of defence. 



IL WONDER. 

WoNDKB expresses an embarrassment of the 
mind, after it is somewhat recovered from thcr 
first percussion of surprise. It is the effect pro- 
duced by an interesting subject, which has been 
suddenly presented to the mind, but concern- 
ing which there may be many intricacies respect* 
ing the subject itself, or the cause and manner 
of its introduction. 

In Wandir the mind begins to re-act, but its 
ideas are in a state of confnsion. It attempts to 
examine and investigate, but it seems engaged 
in a fruitless inquiry. It rapidly collects to- 
gether various circumstances, from which ta 
form conjectures, but rejects them as unsatisfac- 
tory, as soon as they are formed. Whenever the 
desired discovery is madci Wonder ceases, and 
gives way to the impression which is corres- 
pondent to the nature of the discovery, and to 
those circumstances which are perceived to be- 
long to the exciting cause ; whether they be 
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productive of joy or grief, admiration or al> 
horrence, hope or fearAil apprehension. As in 
this emotion, the mind begins to exert its active* 
and discriminating powers, so is it able to pro- 
long or to shorten the effects of the emotion, 
either by dwelling upon the subject, and deli- 
berately following its intricacies, or by divert- 
ing its attention to other objects. Being intro« 
duced by surprise, and partaking of its indefinite 
nature, the pathological indications of Wonder 
are very simikr; They are, however, less vio- 
lent; and they are intermixed with stronger 
narks of mental embarrassment. The eyes are 
sometimes fastened upon the author or narrator 
of something wonderful ; sometimes they are 
directed upwards, to be more detached from 
every surrounding object, which might distract 
the attention ; sometimes they roll about, as if 
they were in search of an object that may be 
equal to the explanation ; and the half*opened 
mouth seems eager to receive the desired infor- 
mation* In very intricate and important con- 
cerns, total abstraction from every thing exter- 
nal, and depth of thought marked by counte- 
nance and posture, indicate ho w busily the mind 
is employed in searching out the mystery. 
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A&TONi&HMBKH is the kind aad degree af wonder. 
Uitrpduced by surprise^ which as it werci over-» 
wh^lois or petrifies the souL The mental pow- 
ers, are in a stupor, in a Srtate of stagnation^ 
tiigib astpn^bment is the incubus of the miad^ 
which feek nothing at tib^e instant, so much asi 
its inability to act* This, emotion always relates^ 
tA things of the highest iinportance, to thingy! 
which appear too vast and extensive for the^ 
grasp of intellect^ rather than^ to intricaciea*^ 
Whea it relates to human condnct,. Astonish- 
ment is excited by great under takings^: or extenr> 
uve^ projects^; by the accomplishment of plan» 
which appeared more than humaii, whether 
hweficial or> destructive.^ or by some excess 
either of virtue or of vice* The body marks, iu: 
a: striking, manner, the singular state of the 
mind.. That also becomes^ immoveable ; petr^ed. 
^s it vf evey, or thunderstruck ; which are the fa«^ 
vourite expressions, in almost every language*: 
Tiieeyes are firmly fixed, without being directed: 
to any particular object ; the character, of coun* 
tenance, which was formed by the habitual in- 
fluence of some predominant affection, is for a 
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time effaced ; and a suspension of every other 
Expression, a ceHain vacuity^ strongly notes 
this singular suspension of mind. 

Wonder and astonishment are expressions 
which in many cases, may be used synonymous^ 
]y ; as both causes and effects are very analo* 
gous : for the intricacy attending an important 
subject, may be connected with its vastnes»; and 
sometimes occasicmedi by it When these artf 
introduced by Surprise, that is, when subject!^ of 
tha kind are suddenly and unexpectedly forced 
ttpon the attention,, their united efiect^ are ex^ 
tremely powerfnl ; and tfaey give an infinite 
momentum to theip cawses, whether they be of 
a pleasing or d>ispleasing nature. 

Accovding to the above view of the emotioft^ 
it may obviously be conneeted with the can^K 
either of happiness or misery ; causes whic^h 
inspire those pleasing sensations, which so ofteii 
accompany the perception of things sublime 
and stupendous, or which excite painful serrsa^ 
ttons :&om things we deem horrible. It may 
introduce the excess of joy, or the excess of 
fearful apprehension ; call fbrth tiie most exalted 
admiration, or inspire the deepest indignation 
and contempt. 

The term Amazement^ which is sometimes 
employed, seems to express a medium between 
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wonder and astonishment. It is manifestljr 
borrowed from the extensive and complicated 
intricacies of a labyrinth ; in which there are 
endless mazes, without the discovery of a clue. 
Hence an idea is conveyed of more than simple 
wonder ; the mind is lost in wonder. 

Though all these emotions have, generally 
speaking, the greatest power in things which 
unexpectedly arrest the attention ; yet they may 
also proceed from contemplation. When the 
subject is complicated, the more we discern 
concerning it, tjie more will unexpected novel* 
ties present themselves, and successively become 
the causes of surprise. These novelties may be 
of such a nature, as to amaze and confound the 
understanding. We may also be the more 
deeply penetrated with a conviction of the vast-, 
ness, and incomprehensibility of the subject, so 
as to be worked up into astonishment. The 
powers of the soul may become petrified as it 
were, or paralized by their fruitless attempts to 
comprehend what is far beyond their reach, and 
to fathom that which is unfathomable ! 



. I 



CLASSIFICATION OF THE PASSIONS, &c. 6S 



SECTION HI. 

Classification of the Passions and Affections, as 
they respect the Selfish or the Social Princi* 
pie. 

We are now prepared to coBtemplate the im- 
mediate effects of those particular qualities, sup* 
posed to be seated in the subjects themselves ; 
which the emotions of Surprise^ Wonder ^ and 
Asiomshmenty may have forced iipon our atten- 
tion, or which may have been discovered by 
calmer observation. 

'According to the order proposed we shall 
first attend to those which are^the most inter- 
esting to OurseheSf or which relate to the prin- 
ciple of Sblf-Lov£, 



CLASS I. 

On the Possums and Affections, which ofwe their 
Origin to the Principle of Self-love. 

7h£sb may be divided into two distinct Orders; 
that in which Love^ and the Idea of Good, that 
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is, of something either beneficial or pleasing, 
are more immediately present to the mind ; and 
that in which hiitred, khd the Idea of Evil are 
most impressive* 



ORDER I. 

I%e Passi(ms tmdAjffk^tiimsJbtmdedimS ALt'Loy^ 
which are exdted by the Idea tf Good. 

Thesb are of two Kinds : the one relates to 
Good in Fossession, the other to that in Ea^pee^ 
tanofn 

That in Possession inspires the faWtiwitg pas^ 
sions and nffections^ Joy^ Cmientnkntj Sati$9^ 
faction^ Complacency. 



JOY. 

Joy is the vivid pleasure of delight, iiispit^ 
by the immedia:te reception of soniethihg pecu- 
liarly grateful ; of something obviously pro- 
ductive of an essential advantage ; oi of so(mt!>- 
thing which promises to contribute to our 
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present or future well-being. This delight may 
be communicated, by our liberation from fearful 
apprehensions, or from a state of actual distress; 
—by obtaining some new acquisition, some 
addition to our stock of enjoyment ;— or by the 
full assurance of this, without any mixture of 
doubt. 

The various degrees of Impetus produced by 
this passion, will depend upon the sensibility of 
the subject, his supposed ignorance of the object, 
the sudden and unexpected manner in which it 
has been communicated, and the contrast formed 
l)etween the preceding and the present state* 
A sudden and instantaneous translation from 
extreme anxiety or the depth of distress, to an 
exalted pinnacle of happiness, constitutes the 
highest possible degree. In this case, Surprise, 
Wonder, Astamshmentj take possession of the 
soul ; and though they may at first confound, 
they afterwards are productive of unutterable 
transports. 

On the first impulse of Joy, we are perfectly 
passive. No effort of the wiU can check the 
sensation itself; and where the Joy is excessive. 
It is not in the power of resolution to suppress 
every external sign. The state of passive 
impression is succeeded by the exertions of a 

F 
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vigorous imaginatioD) which, with rapidconfusion^ 
runs over the many supposed advantages to be 
derived from the welcome treasure : and . these 
it is disposed to multiply and aggrandiEe, ftr 
beyond the bounds of reason or probability* 
This pleasing, I had almost said,into:pi€atedst2Lt6 
of mind, produces correspondent effects upon 
the system. A brisk and delectable flow of the 
animal spirits, diffuses a pleasurable sensati(Hi 
over the whole frame* Every species of torpor 
is subdued ; an exhilaration succeeds, indicating 
itself by emotions, which not only manif^t 
the influence of the passion to spectators, but 
solicit their participation. The subject fbeli 
himself too much animated to remain in a tran^ 
quil state. Unusual vivacity in the eyes, and 
smiles upon the countenance, are accompanied 
by joyful acclamations, clapping of hatids, and 
various other lively gestures. Where the mind 
is strongly agitated^ and under no restraint from 
a sense of decorum, or solicitude for character, 
loud laughter, jumping, dancing, and the most 
wild and extravagant gestures, indicate the 
frolicksomeness qf the heart. 

Intense meditation upon some supposed good, 
the contemplation of its intrinsic worth, and of 
the. happy consequences which are expected to 
flow from it, have sometimes raised the mind to 
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transports, over which reason has lost its con- 
troul. But these instances seldom occur; as 
tiiey requine the union of strong conviction^ 
lively ityiaginationy and a warm heart. Thd 
transports of Joy usually proceed from sudden 
impttlse; and of consequence, ecstasies will 
sometimes be great, from very trivial causes. 

Gladness is an inferior degree of Joy; it may 
be excited by incidents agreeable or desirable in 
themselves, which are not of sufficient moment 
Cd raise the fecstasies of joy ; or it may consist 
in that lively flow of spirits, which immediately 
sitcoeeds to the transports of Joy. 

Ckcerftdness is an emotion of stU! gentler in* 
fluence. It is often inspired by very trivial 
circumstances, in persons of a lively disposition, 
and free from anxious care. 

Mirth is a higher degree of cheerfulness, 
generally excited by things facetious, or ludi- 
crous ; and greatly augmented by the power of 
social sympathy* Thus it frequently becomes 
Boisy and boisterous, from causes not able to 
communicate the smallest amotion to un indi* 
vidual, in a solitary state* 

When the mind is more composed, and we 
are able to reflect, with a degree of calmness, 
upon the good received or anticipated^ we be*- 
come variously affected, — according to the 
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value we place upon the object,— according 
to its apparent suitableness to our state and 
situation, — and according to its correspondence 
jvith our previous desires and expectations : 
and if the good be not transitory or evanescent, 
we remain under the influence of Contentment, 
Satisfaction, or Complacency. 

Contentment expresses the acquiescence of the 
^lind in the portion of good we possess. It 
implies a perception that our lot might have 
been better, or that it is inferior to what others 
enjoy, or that it does not fully answer the 
expectations we had formed. An effort of 
reason or of prudence is necessary to produce 
it. We compare our present with our former 
situation, or with the inferior lot of others j 
and thus learn to acquiesce in the degree of 
advantage obtained. 

Satisfaction denotes a pleasing state of mind, 
exceeding that communicated by simple Con- 
tentment. The good obtained is duly appre* 
piated; it is found to be correspondent to our 
desires, and adequate to our wishes. The word 
Satisfaction is frequently employed to express 
the full accomplishment of some particular 
desire ; which always communicates a temporary 
pleasure, whatever may be the nature of that 
desire. This affection by no means implies, 
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that felicity is complete, as it chiefly refers to 
particular objects ; and when it respi^cts our 
fttate and situation, it admits that greater good 
might have been our portion, though we are 
more than contented, we are well-pleased with 
ivhat we possess. 

Complacency is full and continued satisfaction, 
connected with a considerable degree of Appro- 
bation. It has intrinsic value, or some species of 
worth for its object; — some mental excellencies, 
or advantages accruing from them ; — some sen- 
timent, disposition, acquirement, conduct, per- 
formance, either of ourselves, or of others with 
whom we are immediately connected, which 
upon close examination, we deem deserving 
of esteem or applause. Complacency may be 
enjoyed as the reward of our own conduct, or 
of the purity and benevolence of our motives : 
it may be inspired by a review of conduct, ac- 
quirement, disposition, on which we can pro- 
nounce that it was well done^ or well intended. 
Complacency may also relate to the approved 
conduct, sentiments, attainments, dispositions 
of others, for whom we are deeply concerned. 
In this case, the affection may be inspired, by 
their conduct and dispositions towards ourselves, 
or by the interest we take in whatever con- 
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tribute^ to the pFomotioB of theiv own hoopuf 
and happiness. 

7he SatUfacHon produced by cpvnfh^e^cj^ 
indicates that we have, in some respect or other,^ 
a persopal interest in the object of it; which 
{distinguishes the affection from that high grar 
tification we may enjoy, when we contemp^te 
aod applaud the sentiments, dispositions, aii4 
actions of great and respectable characters, with 
^hich we can have lio immediate concern. 

The Approbation which accompanies compla* 
cency, distinguishes its object from the mor^ 
common causes of satisfaction. These causes 
may arise from whatever quadrates with inif 
wishes and desires, without paying attemioii 
to their intrinsic merit. A suitableness to t1^ 
occasion is the only requisite to inspire satisfac- 
tion; but the Approbation implied iu comr 
placency, conveys the idea of some kind of 
Excellency. The term has never been profanedi 
by thjB application of it to guilty pursuits, dis^ 
honourable success, or unworthy sentiments ; 
however they may flatter our vanity, or be the 
completion of our wishes. Nor are things of 
a ti'ivial or transient nature, deemed worthy 
of this affection. Jt is not said of a mere spec* 
tator, tliat he takes Complacency in a ball, ^ 
concert, or at a theatrical exhibition : however 



highly he mny be delighted aad satisfied with 
the performance. 

Nor can the term be applied with propriety 
to any beneficial acquisition, which has been 
purely accidental. The highest prize which 
the wheel of fortune may have thrown into 
Oiur laps^ may be received with joy, delight, 
and satisfaction ; but the terms Approbation 
s&ad Complacency would be improperly em* 
ployed to express our feelings. 

Complacency may be inspired by some 
part9 of the inanimate creation, in which we 
have an immediate concern, and which commu- 
'Bicate pleasure on the review. Works of art 
well executed, may be contemplated with Com« 
placency ; certainly by the Artist, if he has sue« 
ceeded to his wishes; and the Possessor will 
^njoy something of a similar pleasure, if the 
performance be calculated to recall pleasing 
ideas, or if he should have manifested either 
taste or address in the purchase of it. (See 
Kote H.) 

The above instances will evince that, in 
strict propriety of language, Complacency is 
alone applicable to that species of Good, which 
originates from some ^nenft;/ or moral ejrcellence ; 
where there is an indication of propriety, in« 
genuity, wisdom, address, or dignity in sentii^ 
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ment| design, execution ; or of rectitude and 
benevolence in the motive. 

It is obvious that the affection of Com- 
placency, will possess different degrees of 
strength, according to the various kinds and 
degrees of excellence discernible in the excit- 
ing cause. Tlie highest degree of Complacency 
can alone be inspired, by the obvious use of 
wise and pertinent measures, from beneficent 
motives, which are, or promised to be, pro- 
ductive of the most desirable ends : or by lau- 
dable dispositions, and powerful exertions, 
crowned with the success we most ardently 
desired. When the means have been as wise 
as the nature of the thing would admit, the 
motives the most noble and generous; when 
the execution indicates skill, and the result 
proves as successful as could have been wished, 
Complacency, respecting that object, is com- 
plete. 

High Complacency is the most grateful of all 
the Affections. It possesses an elevation and a 
suavity peculiar to itself. It is permanent satis- 
faction, enjoying the full approbation of reason ; 
and consequently it suffers no alloy from the 
struggle of contending passions, or opposite de-^ 
sires. When it is inspired by our own conduct, it 
is accompanied by self-approbation, or the testi- 
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mony of an applauding conscience, enlivened 
perhaps by the voice of gratitude, and enriched 
bv the esteem of the worthy. If it proceed 
from the conduct of others, it augments the. 
pleasures of affection, friendship, and gratitude. 
According to the above view of the aflfection, 
may a virtuous and comprehensive mind, con- 
template things in themselves of a displeasing 
nature, with Complacency ; such as difficulties, 
which are introductory to benefits ; and suffer- 
ings, which may be requisite for the production 
of the most essential good 

But the affection of Complacency has its 
counterfeit. Being more complicate than either 
of the preceding, and the approbation of the 
mind forming a constituent part of it, an erro- 
neous opinion of ourselves may change the 
nature of this sublime affection, and render it 
the parent of vice and folly. Thus false con- 
ceptions of our own talents, acquirement, con- 
duct, may inspire Prides Vanity^ Haughtiness^ 
and Arrogance. 

Notwithstanding these affections are evil in 
their nature and tendency, yet as they are the 
illegitimate offspring of Complacency, vio- 
lated by Self-love, and have the appearance 
of great good for their object, they demand a 
place in this arrangement. 



Priijh is that exalted iciea of our state> qualt- 
|MS»tions, or" attainmentai. which exqeedis the 
Vouadaries of justice, and induces us tp look 
down upon supposed inferiorsj with syon^ degree 
of unmerited contempt. 

When this elevated idea of ^mraelves becomes 
a motive to avmd and despise any thing mean 
and unworthy, its impropriety i& o(yerlooked; 
and ^s it leads to worthy conduct, it is honoured 
with the appellation of laudahlfi pride^ 

It sometimes consists in exaggerated ideas of 
the superiority of our own country ; of merit in 
our relatives or intimate connections, whose cha- 
racter and conduct reflect some rays o$f hpoour 
upon ourselves ;-T-such as the pride of family 
desceaty«*^that of children whose parents maj 
have acquired celebrity, — or of parents in tibyp 
accomplishments of their children^ or particular 
honours conferred upon them. This proceeding 
from the excess of affection, where affection i^ 
natural, is called a pardonable Pride. 

When Pride is manifested by an ostentatiou$ 
display of wealth, station, or accompUshmenta^ 
It is deemed a f am Pride. 

When it i$ indulged to such an excess, thai; 
it looks down with disdain upon pdiers, but 
little inferior, perhaps equ^l, possibly much sur 
perior in real merits it is branded with the tit)^ 
ef instifferahle Pride, (See Note I.) 
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Vaniltf is that species of Pride, which, while 
it presumes upon a degree of i^uperiority in some 
particular articles^ fondly courts the applause of 
every one within its sphere of action ; seeking 
every occasion to display some talent, or some 
supposed excellency. Generally speaking, it is 
the foible of superficial and frivolous minds, that 
tbink much more of their attainments, than of 
their remaining deficiencies. Yet it may be 
founded on the excessive love of praise, ia 
those who possess no inconsiderable share of 
fnerit 

Jfaughihess is an overt act of Pride, manir 
fested by some conduct or expression, indica* 
tive of an unmerited contempt of others. It 
may be deemed in this case, the swelling of 
]Pnde into an emotion. 

Arrogance indicates itself by some particular 
(claims to precedency, or marks of distinction 
and respect, from those whom Pride considers 
its inferiors in station and character ; or by im- 
pertinent pretensions to an equality with supe- 
xi^rs* 

These indications of false complacency in 
their mildest influence, may be placed with 
istrict propriety among the auctions. Upon 
sudden occasions they rise into emotions ; and 
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some times, particularly when connected with 
anger, from a supposed insult or neglect, they 
possess every characteristic of passion^ 



Having considered the Passions and Affections 
immediately connected with the Possession of 
Good, we shall proceed to the Passions and 
Affections which are excited by the contempla- 
tion of Good, wh^n it is not in our possession, 
but of which the attainment is deemed possible* 
Which constitutes our second division under the 
present Order. These are Desirp ^nd Hope. 



DESIRE- 

The general nature of Desire has already en- 
gaged our attention. Itlias been described as that 
influential effect which the perception of Good 
or Evil produces within us, in consequence 
of which we seek to obtain the one and avoid 
the other. Our plan demands that we now 
contemplate Desire as it is excited by particular 
objects, conducive of some apparent good, either 
of benefit or pleasure, which we have not yet 
obtained. 

According to the common acceptation of the 
term, Desire may be considered as an eager long- 
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ing for some Good, centered, or apparently cen- 
tered, in particular objects, situations, or circum- 
stances. 

This description is made as general as possible, 
in order to comprehend two different acts of 
the mind concerning such objects ; which are 
signified by the terms Wish suid Desire. 

Lord Kaims expresses this difference in the 
following manner : " Desire, taken in its proper 
" sense, is that internal act which by influ- 
" encing the will, makes us to proceed to action. 
" Desire, in a lax sense, respects also actions 
^^ and events that depend not on us ; as when 
^* I desire that my friend may have a son to 
** represent him ; or that my country may 
^^ flourish in arts and sciences ; but stich internal 
** act is more properly termed a wish than de- 
** sire.''* Though this observation does not 
fully mark the difference, it plainly indicates 
there is one. 

We will therefore first consider the Desire 
wliich is influential to action ; and then advert 
more particularly to the characteristic distinc- 
tions between that and a Wish. 

In the first sense, Desire may be defined, that 
uneasy sensation excited in the mind by the 
view, or by the contemplation of any desirable 

* ElemeDts of Cntlcistn^ vol. i. p. 42. 
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good, which is not in our possession, which we 
are solicitous to abtain, and of which the attain- 
ment appears at least possible. 

Desire is in its nature restless. Mr. Locke 
jusUy remarks that ^^ it is the uneasiness it oc-» 
^ casions^ which excites the mind to pursue its 
** object, and rouses it from its natural state of 
^ apathy and inactivity.'' Thus it is founded 
on some species of discontent ; for were we 
perfectly contented and satisfied with all our 
sensations, and with every circumstance sur* 
rounding us, all desire must cease. It relates 
to something which is not immediately in our 
power, and which requires either our own exer- 
tions, or the agency of others over whom we 
possess some influence. It implies, therefore, 
that something is to be done, before the end 
can be obtained ; and this necessarily implieid 
also that there is a possibility of success attend- 
ing the attempt. It is not always discouraged 
by difficulties; but our most active desires are 
never ^o ardent as to attempt known impossi- 
bilities. 

Desires are either excited by the wretchedness 
of Ouir present situation, — by periodical wants, 
which demand gratification,^ — by comparincr the 
defects and imperfections of our own state, with 
the preferable statQ of others, — or by the recent 
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perception of some pleasing and useful quality 
in objects, which we wish to appropriate. 

When Desire is excited by wretchedness itself, 
it looks forwards towards Good ; towards libe- 
i^tion from this state, and the enjoyment of a 
better. Relief, and the means of relief, are the 
predominant ideas accompanying Desire. In 
this case, the idea of a good is immediately 
engrafted on the stock of evil. The desires 
excited by periodical wants belong to the appe^ 
tites ejcclusively. When the comparison of out 
own state with that of others, implants desires, 
they proceed from the discovery of new. soutces 
of enjoyment, to which we were strangtrs, 
united with a convictiofi that there is a posst^- 
bility of attaining them. The recent perception 
of pleasing qualities in objects, has a simiiiar 
influence. Our natural love of good inspires at 
wish to possess whatever promises an augmen- 
tation of our welfare. 

Hence it appears, that our Ignorance is often 
the parent of contentment* We must acquire 
some knowledge of stations and qualities before 
we can desire them. Tlje enlargement of our 
ideas becomes a copious source of discontent 
tvith our present possessions, and inspires ardent 
desires after new objects. Nothing can injure 
the good we possess, to much as the idea of ^ 
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something better : and the superlative is equally 
injurious to the comparative* 



The objects of desire are infinite, and infi- 
nitely diversified. They relate to whatever is 
essential to our existence and welfare, and to 
every thing which may strike the fancy ; that 
is, to all our natural, and all our artificial wants. 
They refer also to all our social connections^ 
and to all our mental pursuits. These desires 
acquire such a diversity^of character, according 
to their origin, the degrees of their strength, 
and other circumstances, as to render a minute 
analysis impossible. We shall therefore con- 
fine ourselves to a few remarks. 

It is observable that many of those Desires 
which are common to all men, and without 
which the usual offices of life could not be dis- 
charged, are of the mildest and most permanent 
natures ; such as the desire of preserving health, 
a desire of procuring a competency suitable to 
our station, to provide for our families, &c. 
Desires of this class are not distinguished by 
any particular epithet ; nor are they denominated 
either Affections or Passions, though they ob- 
viously belong to the former. But when any 
extraordinary and unusual desire presents itself. 
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Wlrich exceeds the common tenour of disposition; 
or when the object of desire is something pecu- 
liarly striking and important, it is distinguished 
by some discriminating epithet, and frequently 
assumes the character of an affection^ emotion, or 
passion. 

Thus, the moderate and legitimate gratifi- 
cation of the sensual appetites, is not marked 
by any particular appellation; but inordinate 
desires, which transgress the bounds of sobriety 
and decency, are stigmatized by the names of 
Gluttony^ Drunkenness^ Debauchery^ Lusty S^c. 
When we expatiate upon such a character, we 
remark that the person to whom it belongs, is 
passionately fond of good eating, or of his bottle ; 
that he is led by his passions^ &c. An exemplary 
command oyer such excesses is honoured with 
the title of Temperance, and Chastity. These 
virtues, consisting in the love of moderation, 
and in purity of mind, deserve a place among 
the affections ; although, from the mildness of 
their perpetual influence, they are simply termed 
virtuous dispositions. The moderate desire of 
wealth has no particular name ; but when the 
desire becomes excessive, when it consists in 
amassing riches, without applying them either 
to utility or enjoyment, it is termed Avarice. 
This also is denominated a passion;, not from 

o 
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the violence of any emotion, but from its . per- 
manent effects, and from the passive and abject 
state of the person who is under its influence* 
When riches are eagerly pursued, in defiance of 
justice and humanity, the conduct is termed 
Rapaciousness. The wish to improve in any 
valuable qualification or to acquire esteeqp, when 
moderate, has no distinguishing character ; but 
an eager desire to. equal or excel others in any 
particular accomplishment^ is called Emulation; 
and to seek pre-eminence in oflSce, title, or 
Sttation, is Ambition. These desires are fre- 
quently so inordinate, as to require the name of 
Passions : thus the ambitious passions is a familiar 
expression. (See Note K.) The exemplary 
desire of regulating our thoughts and pursuits, 
by right principles, constitutes Virtue; and all 
the duties which are performed with warmth 
and feeling are deemed the result of 'virttfowf 
affections : the opposite propensities and conduct 
constitute Vice^ whostC characteristic consists in 
depraved affections, and ungoverned passions. 
The desire of yielding obediepce to the divine 
command, and habitual solicitude to obtain the 
divine favour, is Religion, This, under its mild« 
est influence, is termed, a disposition or character^ 
When a religious temper is indicated by prayer 
and meditation, which warmly interest the qff^c^ 
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iionsy it is called devotion. If any one ilnSginet 
that the divine favour is to be obtained, by a 
scrupulous attention to frivolous ceremonies, he 
is considered as superstitious. Superstition i& 
deemed a principle pf action rather than an 
affection. ^ It is, in fact, consecrated frivolityi 
devoid of love or regard to the supposed duties 
it enjoins, or to its object. A tenacious reve- 
rence for unimportant sentiments, with a cen- 
serious disposition towards those whose opinions^ 
are opposite, is the province of bigotry ; which, 
if it deserve the title of an affection, certainly 
does not belong to the benevolent class* An 
earnest desire^ and unremitted endeavours, to pro- 
pagate any particular sentiment, or to enforce a 
particular rule of conduct, either out of love of 
truth, or of those we wish to become proselytes, 
or in order to recommend ourselves to some 
Principal, by our assiduity, is denominated zeal; 
which is deemed an affection. When some 
particular object gains the ascendancy over 
every other, and occupies the greater portion of 
our attention, it is occasionally tQxmtA b. passion i 
as a passion for music, &c. in what sense, and 
with what propriety has already been considered* 
Such an invihciTble predilection for any subject 
as shall occupy the choicest of our thoughts, and 
incite to tlie most vigorous exertions, with suoh 
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an ardour and constancy as to brave difficulties 
and danger, is termed enthusiasm ; which has a 
place among the Passions. 



The very Motives by which we are actuated, 
and the choice of means in order to effectuate 
our purpose, form various species of desire, 
sufficient to characterize the prevailing dispo* 
sition. These constitute integrity, honesty, in- 
dustry, honour, &c. or artifice, deceit, cruelty, 
&c. according as the prevailing desire is under 
the influence of worthy, or base and unworthy 
principles and dispositions. 

It should also be recollected, that a particular 
desire may, in certain circumstances, become 
the parent of various other affi^ctions and pas- 
sions. Of this the Passion of Love presents 
us with striking instances ; which, in its pro- 
gress, is so frequently productive of hope, fear^ 
joy, grief, and tormenting jealousies. In short, 
every pursuit, which primarily respected the 
gratification of our senses, may become the 
occasion of hope, joy, fear, anger, sorrow, envy, 
3cc. according to the impediments or aids re- 
ceived from others, or according to our success 
or disappointments. 
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The Nweliy of an object will frequently 
elevate desire into a passion. This doubtless 
proceeds from the force of imagination^ which 
greatly enhances the value of those qualities 
which the object may possess, and is very prone 
to supply defects. Love at first sight illustrates 
and confirms this idea. Those charms which 
had seized the mind by surprise^ become both 
unrivalled and irresistible to an heated imagi- 
nation. 

Impediments to our desires, if they be not ^. /^ 
*iS&ciently powerful to subjugate them^ redouble 
their ardour. The affections being once en- 
gaged, desires being once enkindled, we are 
placed in a very different state of mind, from 
that we experienced previous to the excitement. 
We know that the disappointment of our wishes 
will not leave us in the former state of tranquil- 
lity, but will become a source of unhappiness ; 
we therefore redouble our energy not to suffer 
a disappointment. This also is strongly exem- 
plified in the passion of Love. Pride, anger, 
&c« are sometimes called in as powerful auxi- 
liaries; and they exert all their impetuosity 
in support of our pretensions. Inordinate Am* 
bition abundantly illustrates this fact. It en- 
genders a thousand evil passions^ which like 



the Imps of Sin in Milton^ yelp around it Where 
ft meets with obstacles, it is not scrupulous about 
the means of opposing them. . Success increases 
its powers; and contrary to every other monster, 
it is rendered more insatiable and ravenous by 
being fed. In either state, therefore, it becomes 
^he terror and the scourge of the earth. 

Mental pursuits seem to be the most remote 
from every thing passionate and turbulent. ^Ail 
affection for science is, in general, the most 
productive of a pleasing serenity of niind. 
Yet even here no small diversity is observable, 
according as the memory^ the reasoning powers, 
or the imagination are employed. The know'^ 
ledge of interesting facts, and the examinatioii 
of the relation of things to each other, are 
generally of the calmest nature ; though the 
latter may justly be deemed of a more elevate^ 
character than the former. It is sometimet 
also rewarded with the transports of joy, in* 
spired by the surprise of some new and import 
tant discovery* The creative powers of thd- 
mind are as various in their effects, as they 
are unlimited in their operations. They are 
the sources of lively amusement, and they 
may excite ecstacies. Where the imagination 
isthe most vivid, its pleasures are the strongest;- 
but they are of sliurt duration : whereas the 
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pursuits of knowledge furnish a temperate 
perpetuity of gratification, sufficient to comfort 
and support the indefatigable student, in his 
most arduous researches. 

The Motives to study are accompanied with 
various effects upon the mind. When science is 
pursued simply from the pleasure which know- 
ledge affords, that pleasure is placid and mild. 
When the primary motive is to benfefit mankind 
by useful communications, the pursuit itself 
has self-complacency for its companion. When 
the* object is personal advantage, either of for- 
tifne or of reputation, adventitious passions 
Will arise according to the prospect of success, 
or the actual accomplishment of our desires; 
according to apprehensions entertained, or to 
disappointments experienced. When high am- 
bition is the primary object, the passions proceed- 
ing from success, renown, disappointment, uncer- 
tainty, rivalship, disgrace ; such as joy, sorrow, 
vi;xation, hope, fear, jealousy, &c. &c. will agi- 
tate the mind. 

The desires respecting our social connections, 
are for the reasons given above, and according 
to the plan proposed, referred to a distinct class. 

Desires, inspired by religious principles, are 
of. ail others the most diversified, both in kind 
and degree ; they are according to the notions 
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yre entertaii^ 6f religion, and the stronger or 
)veaker effect of the^e potions upon our feelings. 
The most extensive signification of the term^ 
Religion, that which comprehends the greatest 
diversity of opinions, and meets the idieas of 
post philosophers, seems to be the following; 
An impTfissive sense qf the irresistible i^uence qf 
one or more superior Beings^ aver the concerns 
of mortals J which may become beneficial or tnir 
pucaltoour welfare. It is evident, that a great 
diversity of the roost opposite principles may- 
be included under this general definition ; and 
^t isnoless evident, tl)^t these principles, ^s oftau 
as they become ipfluentia), virWl be prodnptive of 
effects correspondent with their natures; will form 
the temper and implant desires^ most corigenial 
with themselves, but the most opposite to, each 
other. Zeal and enthusiasm are common to 
them all ; but their indications will be cprresi- 
pondent with the supposed characters of the 
Powers they revere, and the methods supposed 
to be necessary to conciliate their fayouF/ and 
avert their displeasure. Fear, terror, bigotry, 
superstition, cruelty, may thus be engendered ; 
every evil propensity and afrocious vice may 
thus be consecrated, however inconsistent with 
the genuine dictates of religion, or the feelings 
pf humani|;y. (See Note L.) 
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When, on the contrary, the mind is inspired 
with the most exalted conceptions of Deity, 
and with correspondent sentiments of moral 
obligation, religion may cherish the purest dis* 
positions and affections. It may moderate and 
restrain inordinate desires,-— elevate the mind 
by the contemplation of perfection in character, 
and by a warm desire to imitate. It may in- 
spire love, joy, hope, gratitude ;'^— correct im* 
patience and discontent ; — foster the principles 
of universal benevolence, and of every social 
yirtue. Thus may Religion, according to the 
ideas formed of its object and duties, be ren-- 
4ered capable of exciting the most despicable, or 
the most noble affections ; and of forn^ing the 
most abject, or the mos televated of characters ! 

Mr. Hume has remarked, that Religion is the 
fulcrum, which Archimedes required, to enable 
him to move the world. He might have added, 
that according to the manner and address exer- 
cised, in applying the lever of Opinion to this 
fulicrum, will the world be raised up to the hea* 
y^ns, or depressed down to the abyss. 

A WjijSH U an inactive desire. It is the result 
of that longing after happiness so natural to^^ 
man, in cases where no expectations can be 
formed, no efforts can be made. It is the breath- 
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ing after something desirable^ where the means 
to obtain it are not in Our power; or where th* 
opportunity may be for ever lost. It is excited by 
the contemplation of a something, which if it 
could possibly 1/e obtained, might augment ouj^ 
portion of good ; or by reflecting upon some- 
thing, which, h^d it been possessed, performed, 
or avoided, might have proved peculiarly ad- 
vantageous. Thus we may wish for impossibi- 
lities, which cannot be the objects of our active 
desires. The beggar may v. ish to be a Ktng^ 
who cannot seriously desire it. We may wish 
that we could fly, even without wings, and pay 
a visit to some of the planets ; though we know 
that the wish will be in vain, 

A Wish may refer to j9a5f scenes, where De^ 
sire is totally inapplicable. The essence of repen- 
tance consists in wishing that we had conduct- 
ed ourselves in a different manner. 

These instances abundantly confirm the re*^ 
mark of Lord Kaims^ that we may wish for 
things not in our power; and they shew that 
the range of our wishes is of an infinite extent, 
comprehending impossibilities, that have a re- 
ference to the past, present, or future. (Sec 
NoteM.) 

Hope is the encouragement given to desire; 
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the pleasmg expectancy that its object shall be 
obtained. Without this affection, desire would 
sink into despondency ; like a simple wish it 
ffould remain inactive^ and prey upon itself; 
producing perpetual uneasiness^ destitute of 
any advantage. Hope is so pleasing, and so in- 
vigorating an affection, that it }$ emphatically 
styled the Bakn of Lift, it preserves the mind 
from stagnating in its present possessions, cor- 
rects the uneasiness of desire^ and animaties it 
to struggle with the difficulties it may have to 
encounter. Hope possesses the happy secret of 
'iat^cipating the good we desire. By the pleasing 
sensation it communicates, we already taste the 
pleasures we seek. Where the object has not 
been of the first importance, the pleasures 6f 
Hope have frequently been experienced to sur- 
pass those of actual possession; for the imagina- 
tion is, in this affection, solely occupied by the 
'supposed advantages and eligible qualities of its 
object, without attending to any of its imper- 
fectioiis. In its general operation, the indul- 
gence of Hope is mixed with certain portions of 
doubt and soHcitude; but when doubt is re- 
moved, and the expectation becomes sanguine, 
hope rises into joy, and it has been known to 
produce transports and ecstasies, equally with 
the full accomplishment of ardent desires. Thus. 
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according to the degrees of force with which it 
affects the mind, it may be considered either Bi 
an affection or a passion. 

It also appears that Joy and Hope are very 
similar in their natures; and that the pleas* 
ing sensations they inspire, are very corre8«- 
pondent. The difference consists in the de« 
gree of uncertainty which intervenes before 
possession, and checks the ardour of hope; aii4 
as the object was in expectancy , the pleasure is 
not so powerfully quickened by the influence of 
Surprise. Yet where the object has been highly 
valued, and the anxiety great concerning its 
attainment, a release from this anxiety has com^ 
municated a delectable elasticity to the mind, 
and rendered its. sensations as vivid as those ex* 
cited by more une:$pected causes. 



As the above Passions and Affections are in^ 
spired by the contemplation of Good, thus arc 
most of them of a pleasant nature. This is ob^ 
viously the case with Joy, and all the affections 
connected with it. Hope is also, uniformly, a 
pleasant affection. Desire will vary- according 
to its object, degrees of strength, and the 
different passions and affections so frequentfy 
arising from it. Although in its mildest state. 
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it possesses a degree of restlessness, which serves 
as a stimulus to exertions, yet its immediate at- 
tendants give a preponderancy in its favour. 
Desire, as defined above, has always some 
species of Good for its object, which is always 
zpletisant object; and it is encouraged in its 
attempts, by the possibility or probability of 
attaimnent. These two circumstances united^ 
more than compensate for the degree of restless- 
ness it in general occasions. The sportsman^ 
who delights in the chase, who endures cold, 
hunger, and fatigue, with more than patience, 
inspired by the hopes of exercising his 
skill, and carrying home the triumphant, though 
trifling, reward of his assiduity, is a just em* 
blem of the state of our minds, in the pursuit 
of objects we deem of superior importance. 
Desires are not only comfortless, but approacHTcT 
fw^^f^,— when they are impetuous and ungo- 
vernable, — when hopes are frequently checked 
by disappointments — when patience is wearied 
out by procrastinations, — and when desires arc 
borne away by the whirlwind of turbulent pas- 
sions, which they have excited. 

The Wishy which characterizes the benevo- 
lent 'heart, is of a pleasing nature. When 
it refers simply to the melioration of our state, 
not being supported by hope, it subsides almost 
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as soon as it is formed. It is most painful^ 
when it is excited by our own improper conduct^ 
or by the neglect of advantages which are 
never to return. 
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We proceed .to consider those Passidns and 
Affections operating upon the Principle of 
Self'lovej in which the idea of Evil is imme^ 

diately present to the mind. 

• . . . 

These are distinguished' into three Kinds: 
the^r^^ relates to actual losses and disappoint* 
mentsj the second, to evils of which we are 
apprehensive; and the thirds to the conduct 
which seems to deserve reprehension. They 
inspire the passions of Sorrow, Fear, and Anger^ 
with their different modifications and combina- 
tions. 

It is obvious from this general description of 
each, that they must be frequently bletided 
together. Partial evils inspiring Sorrow^ are 
frequently the harbingers of others which 
alarm our Fe^rs; and botli the evils we lament. 
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.and those we dread, oiay be occasioned by a 
.conduct calculated to excite our Anger. In 
•consequence of such combinations, many of 
the affections under this class become so com- 
plicated, as to render it difficult to give them 
a specific arrangement* 

Those which are the least complex demand 
#ur first attention. 

I. SORROW. 

It is ' scarcely necessary to observe, that 
Sorrow is the direct opposite of Joy. It ex- 
presses a mental sufferings under the privation 
of some good which we actually possessedy 
or concerning which we entertained a pleasing 
expectation. The one we term Loss, the other 
a Disappointment. When the loss or disappoint* 
ment has been very great, and we feel it as 
a privation of something upon which our affec- 
tions were strongly placed ; when the event ar- 
rived in a sudden and unexpected manner, so 
tliat the mind was not able to collect itself or 
prepare for it, this passion produces extreme 
anguish. Surprise, Wonder, and Astonishment, 
exert their powerful influence, and greatly 
augment the pangs of sorrow. The senses 
are troubled; the soul is overwhelmed, and 
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sometimes sinks into a painful stupefacti^d. 
This state marks the^Passian of Sorrow, accord* 
ing to the distinctions noticed in the preceding 
pages ; for it is here that the mind is perfectly 
passive. As soon as it is able to collect its 
powers, it wanders over, and exaggerates, 
every distressing circumstance, every possible 
disadvantage that may be consequent upon the 
loss, until tumultuous emotions are excited, 
bordering upon phrensy. Violent agitations, 
and restless positions of the body, extension 
of the arms, clapping of the hands, beating 
the breast, tearing the hair, loud sobs and 
sighs, manifest to the spectator the inward 
agony of the soul. Such are the Emotions, 
which indicate the nature and strength of the 
Passion. Sometimes a flood of tears relieves 
these pathogijomonic symptoms. Universal 
lassitude and a sense of debility succeed, with 
deep dejection of countenance, and languor in 
the eyes, which seem to look around, and 
solicit in vain for assistance and relief. Every 
thing, which used to communicate pleasure 
and inspire vivacity, appears frivolous, or be- 
comes indifferent to the mind. The only de- 
light which is now enjoyed, is to contemplate 
the cause of its affliction ; to enumerate all 
the excellencies and advantages of that which 
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r1 was once possessed^ or might have been pos- 
» sessed j and fondly to dwell upofi each. Thus 
'the Emotions gradually sink into permanent 
Affections. 

Grief is sometimes considered as synonymous 
with Sorrow ; and in this case we speak of the 
transports of grief. At other times it expresses 
more silent, deep, and painful affections ; such 
as are inspired by domestic calamities; parti- 
cularly by the loss of friends and relatives ; or 
by the distress, either of body or mind, expe- 
rienced by those whom we love and value. 

When the mind is very deeply impressed with 
a sense of calamity, for a continuance, and the 
attention cannot by any means be diverted from 
it, the subject is in a state of Melancholy. 

This affection manifests itself by dejection of 
spirits, debility of mind and body, obstinate and 
insuperable love of solitude, universal apathy, 
and a confirmed listlessness, which emaciate the 
corporeal system, and not unfrequently trouble 
the brain. 

It is a striking characteristic of deep Sorrow 
that it is of a tacit and uncommunicative 
nature. In this also it is the opposite to Joy. 
After the violent effusions of the mind, in the 
first emotions, it subsides into a pensive and 

H 
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reserved state. It attempts concealment, even 
from the bosom of a friend; like Viola in 
Shakespear, 

Who Derer told her lore : 
But let concealment^ like a worm in the bod. 
Feed on her damask cheek. 

This disposition may proceed from some pecu« 
liar delicacy iii the cause of grief, — from that 
indolence, which is the reverse both of the 
vivacity and loquacity of joy, — from the appre- 
hension that the many will not sympathize with 
the sufferer, — and from a reluctance to afSict 
the few that will. 
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The above remarks refer to Sorrow, when it it 
excited by more simple causes, ^nd is uncon- 
nected with any other affection ; but it is verjf fre- 
quently blended with other a0ections, by means of 
which it is greatly diversified- Sometiiw.^ it 
assumes the appearance of dmontpnt and i£i- 
satisfaction. The first is mostly inspired, by i 
comparison of our situation with that of others, 
and the discovery of an humiliating inferiority./] 
The other principally refers to the disappoint* 
ment of our desires, or to a partial and imperfect 
accomplishment of our ardent wishes. In dis- 
appointments, where the affections have. been 
strongly placed, and the expectations sanguine 
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particularly where the agency of others is con- 
cerned, sorrow may degetaeratc into Vexation 
dXiii Chagrin ; which are still higher degrees of 
dissatisfaction. They all imply an irritated, as 
well as ^orroaj/ei/ state of mind. 

Impatience^ is also a mi:xture of Sorrow and 
Anger, under the immediate sensation of some- 
thing irksome ; or at the causes of delay, where 
4ny desirable object is in expectancy. 

Raining f is Sorrow united with a degree of 
resentment against some superior agenf^ where 
the mind dares not to break forth into strong 
expressions of anger. 

Sympathetic Sorrow, is that species of sorrow 
we participate with others, in consequence of 
our social connections, or the general benevo- 
lence of our natures. This will be more amply 
considered hereafter. 

Of the virtuous affections inspired by Sorrow, 

'which are personal, the most conspicuous are, 

JPatience, Resignation, and Humility. These by 

their habitual influence often form the disposition 

and character. 

In the exercise of Patience^ the mind has 
wisely determined to render the evil as light as 
possible, by counteracting the usual effects of 
sorrow or vexation. It endures actual suffer- 

n » 
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ings with composure, or waits for expected 
blessings, without a culpable restlessness. In 
short, patience is a calm acquiescence in a state 
of which we perceive the evils and discomfiture ; 
by this it is sufficiently distinguished from 
insensibility. 

Resignatiofiy superadds to patience a submis- 
missive disposition, respecting the intelligent 
cause of our uneasiness. It acknowledges both 
the power and the right of a Superior to afflict. 
It is usually connected with a confidence in his 
justice ; and it indulges a hope also in sdme future 
exemption. Thus it opposes a fretful repining 
temper of mind. 

Humility p is a degree of habitual sorrow, or 
of painful apprehension,— by which it is con* 
nected with fear, — concerning our deficiencies in 
intellectual or moral attainments. It is inspired 
either by comparing ourselves with others, who 
appear to be our superior in these excellencies ; 
or by the contemplation of their intrinsic value, 
importance, extent, and the obstacles which we 
have suffered to impede our progress. (See 
Note N.) 

We have considered the principal cause of 
Sorrow to h^ privation ; because the loss of some 
good is, in most instances, the prevalent idea. 
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Pecuniary losses, the loss of relatives and 
friends, of their good-will and affection, are 
obvious privations. Sickness is the privation 
of health; imprisonment the privation of liberty; 
and the hardships endured in prison, the pri- 
vation of accustomed indulgencies ; calumny 
and disgrace are the privations of a good cha- 
racter. Yet it is acknowledged, that being in 
the habit of considering these things as essen- 
tial to comfort and happiness, we view this 
privation in a positive light ; and if we attend 
simply to the effects, the idea is doubtless perti* 
nent; for all misery, whatever be the cause^ is 
aperitive sensation. In bodily pains or cor- 
poral sufferings, the evil endured is uniformly 
considered as of a positive nature ; nor does the 
idea of a Loss present itself to the mind. It 
would be an affectation of philosophic precision, 
to consider the agonies of the torture as a priva- 
tion of former ease. Perhaps the reason of this 
distinction is founded in our claiming an ex- 
emption from pain, as our natural and only inhe- 
ritance. Every thing besides is an acquisition, 
either as a gift, or the purchase of our own 
labour. The following peculiarity confirms this 
idea ; the term Sorrow cannot with any pro- 
priety be applied to our bodily sufferings. We 
abottid smile at any one, who asserted that he 
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was sorry heczMse he hacla fit of the gout, or 
suffered a public flagellation ; though, in fact, 
the body cannot suffer without the participation 
of the mind. Hence it appears that the preva- 
lent cause of Sorrow is privation, though the 
effects are positive misery. 
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The second effect produced by the hatred of 

Evil, that w? shall mention, is Fear. 

Fear is a painful sensation, produced by the 
immedisitc apprehension of some impending £viL 
This evil may consist in being deprived of what 
we at present enjoy, in being disappointed ia 
what we had expected, or in the infliction of a 
positive misery. 

The passion of Fear is still more painful than 
that of Sorxow, which notwithstanding its seye- 
rity has, when calmed into an affection, some- 
thing soothing in its nature* Fear producei; an 
agony and anxiety about the heart, not to bp 
described ; and it may be said to paralyze the 
soul in such a manner, as to render it insensible 
to every thing but to its own misery. , Iner|- 
pess .and torpor pervade the whole system^* 
united with a constriction of the integuments* 
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of the body, and also a certain sense of being 
fettered^ or of being rendered incapable of mo- 
tion. The eyes are pallid, wild, and sunk in 
their sockets; the countenance is contracted 
and wan ; the hair stands erects or at least this 
sensation is excited, which every child experi- 
ences, as often as he is terrified by stories of 
ghosts, witches, &c. ; the bowels are strongly 
affected, the heart palpitates, respiration la- 
bours, the ■ lips tremble, the tongue falters, 
the limbs are unable to obey the will, or sup- 
port the frame. Dreadful shrieks denote the 
inward anguish. These are often succeeded by- 
syhcopies, which, while they manifest that the 
sufrerings afe greater than nature can sustain^ 
aiEtbrd a temporary relief. 

' iSiich are the external signs which indicate 
the wretched state of mind, under this horrid 
passion* Since torpor, debility, and painful 
cfonstrictions, frequently accompany fear more 
than any other passion, the Emotions will of 
consequence be less vivid. Instead of violent 
transports, a deep depression and numbness^ as 
it were, both of body and mind, characterise 
the "passion. These tt>ay be visible to the 
atientive spectator, and are not less expressive 
of inward anguish. 

When the effects of fear operate powerfully, 
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without any mixture of hope, these passive im- 
pressions are predominant : but when there is.a 
possibility of escape, the mind re-acts with 
wonderful energy. Abject depression is changed 
into violent agitations; collected force takes 
place of debility; and tremendous exertions 
succeed to a state of torpor and immobility. 
When a personal attack is apprehended, momen- 
tary and trembling strength is thrown into the 
muscles ;—^the body instinctively peaces itself in 
the attitude of defence;— ^a mixture of fierceness 
and wild horror is expressed in the countenancCn 
well adapted to alarm and terrify the ^nemy. 
If escape be attempted, an unusual energy is 
thrown into the limbs, enabling the sufferer to 
precipitate his flight, by exertions that would 
have been impracticable in a more composed 
state of mind. 

Constematiorim This species of fear is a strong 
foreboding of tremendous evils, which are like- 
ly to follow misfortunes that have already taken 
place. It may seize an Individual, when sur- 
prised by the arrival of some deadful disaster ; 
or at the instant of his being made acquainted 
with the event. But it chiefly refers to alarms 
of a more extensive nature ; to those excited by 
309^0 general calamity, which threatens evils 
l)eyond the power of calculation. Earthquakes^ 
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volcanic eruptions, inundations^ conflagrations, 
the sudden approach of an incensed and pow- 
erful enemy, are of this kind. Here the dan- 
ger is widely diffused. Fear is rendered conta- 
gious ; and by the influence of social sympathy, 
the Consternation becomes universal, without 
having any particular tendency, or being di- 
rected to any particular object. When calatni- 
ties of this nature arrive in a sudden and unex- 
pected manner; particularly where the ideas of 
perfect security had been indulged, and perhaps 
urere triumphant and insulting; Surprise, Won- 
der, Astonishment, manifest their powers, by 
the augmentation of misery ; while a troubled 
imagination aggravates every possibility of hor- 
ror. In all these cases, the expressions of fear 
are wild and frantic. Beating the breast, tearing 
the hair, loud lamentations indicate the agony 
of the soul. 

Perhaps the panic which has sometimes seized 
a whole army, flushed with victory, will illus- 
trate the preceding observations. Rapid success 
had inspired the arrogant idea of invincibility. 
An unexpected defeat, has not only subdued 
this delusion, but given an opposite direction 
to the active imagination, and has transferred 
the idea of invincibility to the Enemy. The 
troops now think that it will be in vain, any 
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longer to resist a power which haa shewn itse.lf 
superior to their o^vu wonted p^owes?; and 
where resistance is supposed to ,be absolutely m 
vain,, it never will be attempted. The force of , 
superstition, either in depressing or animating 
courage, is well known. This has made the'^ 
most Valiant tremble at shadows: and conse- 
crated banners have secured victory over anhoi^t 
of enemjes* Even the warlike Achillea, who 
was the bulwark of the Grecian cause, and 
whose sole delight wa$ in. the tumults of war, 
trexnbled at thesudd^ appearance of Miperva.* 

Abject FeaVf which is accompanied l?y the 
mor6 silent symptoms of depressed spirits, seem$ 
to be inspired chiefly by the; idea of an irresiS'' 
tible power in i):s cause. This also is the faith- 
All coiopanion of Superstition* It is easily ex- 
cited in feeble minds by every tale of horror. 
It is very observable in those who are led into 
oaptivity/ or to prison; ,in those detected in the 
commission of a crime, which exposes them to the 
severity of the law ; in those who are under thq 
expectation of immediate punishment : that is, 
in cajses which admit of no escape or redress. 

Terror \% that .species of fear, which rouses 
to defend or escape; producing the violent ag^l- 
totions which have been already noticed. 

* 9a^$iifn it A^^vt. See Homer. Iliad. A. 1. 199. 
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1^6 painful is the passion of Fear, that the evil 
can scarcely exist which induces anguish equal 
to its feelings. Innumerable are the instances 
in which the fear of a calamity of the greatest 
magnitude, has greatly exceeded the miseries 
inflicted by the calamity itself; and the mind 
has resumed a tranquillity under misfortunes, 
which, in the prospect, appeared unsupport- 
able. Busy imagination always magnifies the 
evil, and casts the darkest shades over every' 
possible concomitant. It cannot indulge the 
supposition, that any circumstances of allevia- 
tion can be attached to a state so much dreaded. 
But when the dreaded evil is arrived, an immc- 
diate release from the agofiies jof fear, is of j|. 
itself a species of consolation. ^ tkg^veorst of ili 
circumstances, fear yields its ti^e^o sorro^; 

'. '*..*■ ' ' its"' ■ ■ J 

which is certainly some mitigation of sufTeni^i .a^ 
—•habit reconciles to many things, which were 
at first repugnant to our nature :^-experience in 
a short time points out many comforts, where 
they were least expected :-^in most cases, as 
soon as we cease to fear, we begin to h(>pe; for 
there are few situations so completely dark and 
gloomy, as to exclude every ray of consolatory 
&ope^ 

The union of such causes sufficiently explains 
the reason why, in numberless instances, the 
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agony of actual sufferings, is not so great as 
the dread of their arrival. (See Note O.) 



The Affections, that is, the more permanent 
impressions of fear, unaccompanied with exter- 
nal signs to characterize emotions^ are principally 
the following : 

Dread. This is a degree of permanent fear; 
an habitual and painful apprehension of sotne 
tremendous event, which may be too remote 
to excite any of the preceding passions. It 
keeps the mind in a perpetual alarm ; in an 
eager watchfulness of every circumstance which 
bears any relation to the evil apprehended. 

It is obvious, that this strong and painful 
afibction cannqt he th^ result, or the residue 
of fear, in the same manner as satisfaction may 
be the result of joy, and melancholy of the 
transports of sorrow ; because it is not suscep- 
tible of a retrospect. When the evil is arrived, 
the dread of that evil is removed ; though the 
affection may become attached to some perni- 
cious consequences, which may possibly follow. 
(See Note P.) 

Despair. This is a permanent fear of losing 
some valuable good, of suffering some dread- 
ful evil, or of remaining in a state of actual 
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misery, without any mixture of hope. It gene- 
rally succeeds to ineffectual efforts, which have 
been repeatedly made ; and of consequence it 
is excited where no means can be devised, 
equal to the magnitude of the supposed evil* 

Remorse has already been placed wwAtx Sorrow ; 
but whenever it is connected with a fear of 
punishment, it deserves a place under this pas* 
sion also, which greatly increases its agonies. 
When Remorse is blended with the fear of 
punishment, and arises to despair, it constitutes 
the supreme wretchedness of the mind. 

Ctywardice, considered as distinct from the 
occasional panic mentioned above, is that ha- 
bitual temper and disposition, which disquali-' 
fies from opposing the dangers and difficulties, 
which it is our duty or interest to combat. Every 
indication of cowardice, is an indication of 
culpable and unmanly fear. 

PusiUanimity is a feebleness of mind, still 
more disgraceful ; by which it is terrified at 
mere trifles, or imaginary dangers, unautho- 
rized by the most distant probability. 

Timidity^ though similar, is not so reproach- 
ful. The term is chiefly used, where there is 
some apology, from sex, tender years, or feeble- 
Dess of frame. 

Doubt, considered as an affection, and 
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distinguished from simple deliberation . of the 
mind^ is ^ comfortless state, occasioned by the 
uncertainty of an event, and the predpuiinamcy 
of fearful apprehension concerning it^ though 
a degree of hope is still indulged. (See Note. Q.) 

Irresolution represents the mind as fluctuating 
between hope and fear ; between fits of courage 
and painful apprehensions, in cases where it 
ought to detern)ine. It is suspended between 
probabilities of success, and apparent dangers 
of disappointment. 

Shame is a painful sensation, occasioned by 
the quick apprehension, that reputalion and 
character are in danger; or by the perception 
that they are. lost. It may arise from the im- 
mediate detection, or the fear of detection, 
in something ignominious. It may also arise 
from native diffidence in young .ingenious minds^ 
when surprised into situations whe;?e they at- 
tract the peculiar attention of their superiors. 
In the first instance, t;|he glow of Shame"^ indi* 
cates, that the mind is not totally abandoned ; 
in the last, it manifests a nice sense of honour^ 
and delicate feelings, united with inexperience 
and ignorance of the world. 

Modesty may he deemed axx^habitn^Ekl solici- 
tude not to offend against any species of decHV 
rum ; . either by uosuitable b$hayiour, ii^ which 
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it is opposed to indelicacy ; or by too exalted 
an opinion of our own good qualities, in which 
it is opposed to vanity* It sometimes manifests 
itself by resenting indecencies in speech or 
cohditct; in this case it is united with anger. 

ForUtude^ Courage^ Intrepidity^ are affections 
and dispositions opposed to fear« They are 
virtuous affections, excited alone by exposure 
to those evils^ which are usually productive of 
that emotion, and therefore they deserve to 
be m<^ntioned in this connection. 

Fortitude expresses that firmness of mind, 
which resists dangers and sufferings. It is 
founded on a resolution of the will to counte- 
ract. Of to surmount those cowardly impressions, 
which terrific objects will infallibly make upon 
inferior minds. It is secretly supported by hope, 
and greatly invigorated by some portion of the 
angry affections. 

Courage is active fortitude. It meets dan- 
gers, and attempts to repel them. 

Intrepidity y according to its etymology^^ 
proceeds yet farther; it expresses a courage 
perfectly undaunted, a superiority to the very 
sen^tton of fear; boldly impelling the mind 
forwards to meet the greatest dangers to which 
k'ienseof obligation may expose it. 
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111. ANGER. 

This is the third strong effect produced bjr 
the immediate perception of evil. 

Angbr has been considered as a Passion^ 
directed against the real, or supposed cause^ of 
our danger or our sufferings. In the first trans- 
port of the passion, a sense of personal evil, 
unjustly inflicted, is the primary idea ; and thus 
from the effect y the mind makes an instantaneous 
and powerful transition to its cause. The pri- 
mary idea entitles it to a place among the 
passions excited by Self-love; but many of , the 
effects derived from it properly belong to the 
social affections, and constitute no small portion 
of Malevolence and Displacency. The passions 
of Sorrow or of Fear, do not immediately or 
necessarily, direct the attention to their cause,^ 
so as to have an influence upon their specific 
characters ; that of Anger does. Thus it 
becomes, as it were, the connecting medium 
between ourselves and others ; exciting painful 
and irritating sensations, which relate to both. 
We shall therefore consider, in this place, the 
general nature of the passion, as excited in con- 
sequence of a keen sense of personal injuries, 
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ivithout paying particular attention to its object- 
ive cause ; and refer its influence over the social 
affections to the Order assigned to them. 

Anger is the strong passion or emotion, 
impressed or excited, by a sense of injury re- 
ceived, or in contemplation; that is, by the idea 
of something of a pernicious nature and ten- 
dency, being done or intended, in violation of 
some supposed obligation to.a contrfiy conduct. 
it is enkindled by the perception of an undue 
privation of that to which we thought ourselves, 

V in some degree or other, entitled ; or of a 
positive suffering,- from which we claimed an 
exemption. These are obviously the exciting 
causes; though our ignorance, or inordinate 
Self'L.ove, may suggest erroneous ideas respects 
ing our claims, or render the resentful emotion 

' very-disproportionate to the offence. The pain we 
suffer from the injury, the unexpectedness of the 
o£fence, our wounded pride, &c. are so apt to dis- 
turbourreasonittgand discriminating powers, that 
we are, at the first instant, prompted to consider 
every injury received, as an injury intended. Nor 
tfre there wanting numerous instances, in which 
an heated and irritated imagination attributes 
design to the irrational and inanimate creation, 
]nn>rder to gratify the passion of resentment, 
t Anger viewed as a Passion, that is, as refet^ 

I 
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ing to tb^ fii^t impression iq ^bich w?. ar§ p«Sr* 
sivey-^^or the iinpiesaion preceding (he e^ic.tiernajl 
signs, which constitute the EipQtipnj— rm^y bfl: 
cQJxsidered as a, pa,infvil sensation of a heating 
and irritating nature* It is an irkspme ^timvJ^iMi ; 
hy which the anioial spirits are trouUed ^94. 
violently agitated. Yet th^ seivsatiou i$ not sq) 
painful as in the excesses of Sorrow or of FeM^.* 
When the kijury appears grea,t, totally unpror^ 
yoked, too recent or sudden for the mind to caUi 
up motives of restraint,— -vk^hen, surprise at rq*. 
ceiving an. offence from a quarter the mos^. 
remote from expectation, — or astonishment, ajb, 
base andungrateful returns for benefits. conferredju 
accompany the first impulse of passion, an ardent^ 
de^re of revenge is imn^ediatefy excited*; Hhft 
imagination runs over every circumstance of; 
aggravation; depicts the offence as a crime off 
the most atrocious nature ; and y^ngeancQ ilt; • 
denounced against the aggressor, as an^ indJA^ 
pensable obligation of justice, and as a, rfitri*^ 
bution due to the violated laws of morals,, o^ 
honour^ or of gratitude. The emotions strik;e«. 
ingly correspond with this state of mind. The,; 
corporeal system immediately assumes attitude^; 
and appearances, calculated to inspire tfae.» 
offender with terror, and preparatory to the in^i 
Hiction of the chastisement, he is supposed, ta 
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liafe dfeserved. The countenance reddens, the 
eyes flalsh indignant fire, and the aspect speak^ 
hoirbr'; muscular strength is abundantly in- 
creased J and powers of exertion are acquired, 
Ahfcnown to cooler moments. This new appetite 
for revenge gains the ascendancy, not only over 
^very consideration of compassion, but of per- 
gonal safety, and impels to dangerous encounters, 
tbtally regardless of the danger. In some iu- 
stan'ces, an apprehension of dreadful consequen- 
ces; d kind of presage of the mischief which may 
pbssibly ensue, and become the subject of future 
regret, intermixes fear with the paroxysms of 
anger; arid a pallid tremour unites with symp- 
tbttis' peculiar to wrath, or accompanies the first 
tokens of revenge. 

Anger is deservedly placed among the most 
violent eniotions. From its ungovernable ex- 
ciessesi it has almost appropriated to itself the 
t€frih passion. When the paroxysms of anger 
are excessive, the subject is deaf to the most 
Cbgtiit. reasons, or to the most pathetic repre- 
sentations of the mischief it may occasion ; and 
b^ing worked up to a degree of phrensy, he 
fiilly vindicates the adage, Ira brevis Juror. 
While he is under the influence of this turbu- 
lent emotion, the incensed person often ima* 
^ues' that he is solely actuated by the purest 

I 2 
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love of equity, and an ardent desire to administer 
justice; though, at the instant, he may be 
violating the dictates of compassion, in the 
perpetration of the most atrocious deeds. 

It is observable, that Sorrow and Fear, though 
they may be the result of culpable conduct, or 
even of criminality, are calculated to excite our 
compassion. The anguish manifested by the sub* 
ject, calls aloud for our sympathy. But Anger, 
though it is a painful emotion, seldom excites 
our sympathy, with the object himself, unless 
we suppose him to be insane. In most cases our 
pympathy is chiefly transferred to the Object of 
resentment; prompting us to act as mediators, 
and to exert all our influence in order to mitigate 
or avert the punishment to which he is exposed. 

Anger, in the excess of its violence, when it 
is excited to a degree of phrensy, so that the 
mind has totally lost self-command ; whea it 
prompts to threats and actions extravagant and 
atrocious, is termed Rage. 

Wrath is violent and permanent anger ; and as 
such it may be deemed an auction. This may 
be seated in a breast possessing too much self- 
command to will the infliction of punishment, 
though it notices and dwells upon every circum- 
stance of aggravation; and though it should 
resolve to punish, it is capable of being appeased 
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by the concessions and penitence of the offen- 
der: 

Itesentment is a lesser degree of wrath, excited 
hy smaller offences, or by offences committed 
against less irritable minds. It is a deep reflec- 
tive displeasure against the conduct of the 
offender. 

Indignation is a resentment against a conduct 
which appears peculiarly unworthy; some atro- 
cious violation of the principles of gratitude^ or 
something which appears peculiarly despicable 
and base. 

But we are now trespassing upon the affections 
which properly belong to another Class, and 
which will demand our attention under the ar-^ 
ticle of Disphcency. 

Anger, and its principal ramifications are ge- 
nerally directed against the conduct of others^ 
and almost universally with superior degrees 
of violence; however they are sometimes di-^ 
tecXi^A VL^mstourseheSy when our conduct has' 
been either negligent or criminal. In Repen^ 
tancCf Contrition^ and Remorsey Self-reproach, 
andeven Indignation are largely intermixed with 
the affection of Sorrow. 

y^atian, Chagrin^ Impatience, do not relate 
|o Persons ip much as to particular circum- 



tances of a teazii^^ nature. Thpy are chiefly ex- 
cited by disappointments, and tedious delayi^ 
|;o the accomplishment of our wi§hp^. 

Peevishness may be considered ^3 a slightfif 
degree of anger, perpetually recur^^ing to iiTlr 
table persons, from trifling causes. It is i^uch ^ 
soreness of temper, that it can scarcely suffer 
^he touch of the gentlest hand ;; ^d it resents 
upon the most Innocent, the vexations tha^; i^av^ 
been excited by ci^uses with which they had ;^o^ 
coijicern. 

Although Fortitude, Courage, Intrepidity y hayq 

been considered under the article of JPi^n as 

^hey are virtijious resolution's which o^pPjse 

themselves to the pbjeqts of our fear, or to the 

dangers which threaten us; yet they mightf 

with no great impropriety have been placed 

under th^ passio^i. o^ ^w^^^. If we advert to 

the physiol,pg;i9al, or rather pathologi^caJ^ efFepts^ 

of anger, we shal^ perceive that it rpui?ea tJ^ 

inind^ increases muscular str^pgth,. bracks this 

systei?! fpractiop^ and re^iders the subject heedr 

less of danger ; apd tljjese are the effects prq-? 

disced by F^rti^udi? ^nd Coumge. Though^ 

that strong irritatiioi) pf mjind peculiar tp anger, 

may not be sensibly felt by generpus spirits, andr 

s^elf-command may calq:^. th^ agitaitions natujral 

t(f this^gassjipn, ap. \yc}lla% thp&i^ ppcifjiar^ t<{ ter/or, 



jet sollie modifications of it obviously remain. 
Where codrage is merely instinctive, it is lU^ni- 
festly quickened by anger ; although cultivatioh 
And noble princi{)Ies nlay suj^press the appear- 
ance, and almost the sensations, in rhinds En- 
dowed with the virtues of fortitude and Uiag- 
naUittiity. 

« 

It Aiay perhaps be sisserted with justice, that 
Bdihe* degree of anger is naturally excited bjr 
€Jvcry object of hatred. Though Privation ot 
iJangtt be the predominant ideas in Sorrow or 
Feafi yet these a:te mostly, it may be said alwayt 
ixitotttpKtLitd with a sense of injury, in mindi 
ittft mflaeilced by moral restraints. In sorrows 
hi^cted by a Power, against which we dare not 
to mfurmur, the irritations natural to a wounded 
fhmid, may be subjugated by motives of virtue 
and piety; but without these, it would be 
strongly disposed to burst forth into frantic 
aArf iiApotetit rage. This may be explained by 
the stitength and quickness of our painful feel- 
ings; Which, at the first itistant, dispose us to 
impute bl)atti6 'where no blame can be attached. 
History makes us acquainted with maiiy curious 
iiistancei^ in the heathen world, where the images 
6t thedditie^ worshipped have been very roughly 
tritoted, and 6veh- stii^(^red publk flagellation, 
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fbr not having averted the calamities which bad 
been deprecated; and the repinings of those 
who have been better instructed, manifest a 
similar temper, though it may be checked by 
reverential awe. 

It is an indication of no inconsiderable pror 
gress in reason and in. resolution, always to dis<* 
tinguish, with accuracy, between an evil en- 
dured and it$- inculpable cause ; and to support 
the calamity without the least mixture of Re- 
sentment. Nor are these observations confine4 
to the occasions of Sorrow ; in the passion of 
Fear, the first object being safety, every other 
consideration may be suppressed for the instant: 
but in the emotion of Terror^ not only some 
degree of courage, but a very consi^derable 
portidn of ^i^ger is perceptible ; the rage of 2^ 
coward despairing of escape by flight is prp* 

vcrbial. 

* • . 

The most accurate distinctions, therefore^ 
which we have been capable of making in the 
above Analysis of the Passions, have been tq 
mark the leading characteristics of each. The 
primary idea exciting Sorrow is that of loss, or 
painful privation ; that of Fear i^ danger ; and 
the genuine idea appropriate to Anger is that of 
injury, or some species of injustice. These art 
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very distinct in themselves, though inordinate 
4ie}f-loye so frequently confounds them together. 



We have thus endeavoured to trace the various 
Passions and Affections, which are of 3. personal 
nature; and which are more immediately ex- 
cited in consequence of the principle of Self- 
Ix)VE# — A piinciple seated in the breast of 
pvery individual of our species, from the most 
ignorant to the most intelligent ; from the ca- 
pricious infant, to the sublimest philosopher. 
All who are able to discern, or who think that 
they discern, things conducive to their hapr 
piness or enjoyment, are occasionally placed in 
fiituationa which expose them to the influence of 
pne or other of the above Passions, Emotions, 
gnd Affections, in their individual capacities. 

The Passions and Affections, which belong 
fo the social Principle, next demand our atten* 
tion. 
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On the Possums and Affections^ derived from the 

Social Principle. 

If our connections with the inanimate cieBiwrn^ 
i^xpose us to be differently influenced by variotit 
powers and properties^^ discernible ia every pent 
of it ; if many things around xk» call f&sth oitfr 
pafifflons and aflfections, fa^ sii^aiiiitrg^ eeft^ 
Illations with our corporeal^ and intell^diial 
VAtmeSy ii is to be expected tbat at still mote 
juDrtimate eoiHsection with the animated cre^^tioti^ 
should iinplaii]^ wrtbin us^ vaflrious <^p()siti(Ml^ 
correspondent to those higher qualities and pro« 
perties belonging to it. The animated beings 
around us, not only excite certain Passions and 
Affections, arising from the principle of Sclfi 
love, in common with other parts of nature, 
but they also are rendered capable of enjoying or 
of sufferings equally with ourselves ; and we 
possess the power of administering to their 
well-being, or of proving injurious to it. 

Rational and intelligent agents, being furnish- 
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#4 with ceFt^in rules of conduct, which, respect 
|>oth tt|?pi3elves and others, are subjected to 
varipus degrees of appj^obation or cen^ure^ accord- 
ing as they apt conformably to such rules, or ia 
yiolation of them* 

These peculiarities introduce a train of Pas- 
giQns and Affections, very distinct from those 
which are excited by the selfish principle alone. 
P^elf-love confines its attentions to certain quali- 
ties and properties, merely as they have an in- 
Huence upon our men pergonal welfare; and we 
4c!enx these qualities good or bad, solely as they 
j^O^uoe certain effects upon Oursehes. The 
So^lt Principle extends its regards to the state^ 
1^ conduct^ and the character of Others ; and 
It: operates according to the degrees of their 
QQnnection with us,— 'to their powers of comr 
^u^icating or of receiving from ns either good or 
cviV-r-to their ax:tual enjoyments or their suffer* 
|pig9,-— to their prospects of future good or ex- 
|)Osi|^re to evil,-^to their occasional or habitual 
iljQportment, — and to the degrees of merit or 
demerit attached to their dispositions and coiir 
duct, as conscious and intelligent agents. 

Numberless are the Passions, Emotions, and 
j^flf^ctipns proceeding from these different 
causes; and they vary in their complexion and 
cbar^Cter^ accorciing tp the peculiarities of their 
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excitements. Yet they are all reducible to the 
two grand distinctions which have been already 
pointed out. They may be placed under the 
Cardinal Affections of Love and Hatred^ ia 
which Good or Evil are the predominant ideas'. 
Nor can there be a disposition in the class of 
objects now lender consideration, or of ourselves 
towards them, which may not, in one point of 
view or other, be ranged under these general 
heads. 

It is obvious that these, affections of Love and 
Hatred, primarily relate either to the Persons'^ 
or to the Characters of their objects. The Good 
refers to that which we behold in them, or wish 
them to possess } and the Evil to i\\ts supposed 
depravity of their characters, or the iiialeyolence 
of dispo^tion lye may entertain towards them. 
The^ predominant ideas thereforp pf good and 
evil respect these alone. The affections pf 
Love and Hatred are excited, by the immediate 
interest we take in the merits or the welfare of 
the objects, or by the personal resentmeptu^ 
indulged against them. 



No one general term is adapted to all those 
passions and affections, which belong to the 
social principle. Dr. Hartley, however, has 
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comprehended them all under the name or 

character of Sympathy. This he divides into 

four Classes : rejoicing at another's happiness ; 

grieving at his misery ; grieving at his happiness; 

and rejoicing at his misery. But the word 

t^p^hy^ whether we advert to its genuine 

import or common usage, is ill adapted to the 

two last divisions. The usual idea of sympathy 

is that of suffering with another; which is 

the most opposite possible to grieving at his 

happiness, or rejoicing at his misery: the last is 

iiot suffering, and the othicr is suffering in a 

manner directly contrary. 

These two opposite dispositions are usually 
^pressed by the opposite terms Beneooknce 
and Malevolence ; the first referring to kindly 
dispositions towards its objects, and the other 
to the reverse. But should they be the best 
terms we are able to employ, yet they are not 
entirely unexceptionable; as they do not always 
' convey ideas perfectly correspondent with the 
4^arious differences, comprised under these ge- 
neral ht^p. 

Benevolence signifying good will, might, ac- 
jCording to its etymology, be considered as ap- 
plidkble tO' Ourselves as well a« to others ; yet 
in its usual acceptation the idea of Self is to- 
tally excluded; and it expresses a disposition 



direiftly opposite to the selfish Principl6.-^Thi< 
good-will does not indicate itself in all thoi^d 
afi^ctions which are ranged under Betfctdencei 
Some characters inspire us with the deepest re^ 
verence and awe ; which affections^ tfafouglt 
they do not exclude benevolence, ar^ not imme- 
diately inspired by it. Notwithstanding thesc^ 
elight objections, the word appears to be mord 
deserving of being employed, as a generic term,- 
than any other that can be adopted. 

Were we more familiarized ta the signifiea-' 
tion given to the term Passion^ in our introduc* 
tory Chapter ; were it confined to the ideat of 
PassivenesSf whether the cause be of a pleasing 
or displeasing nature, theti might we with- thd 
strictest propriety use the term Sympathy to ex^* 
press B, fellow-feeling with another, both upoif 
joyful and mournful occaisions. It would btt 
applicable to every coincidence of siJiisation, 
sentiment, and disposition, comprehending' our* 
good wishes, good opinions, and that benignity 
which rejoices in their prosperity. 

But even in this case. Sympathy can only b^ 
applied to incidental indications of benevolence^ 
and is not to be substituted for the word itself* 
It will have the same relation to the benevolent 
Principle as desire has to that of Love^ Thd 
Principle of benevolence pre*disposes to theief 
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social virtues, and Sympathy engages rn parti«^ 
cular acts of benevolence. To this sense its 
ety neology necessarily confines it ; for ve eta 
neither suffer with another, nor have any kind 
of sensation in common with him, until he bd 
placed in certain situations, with which we are 
become acquainted. 

There are much stronger objections to thd 
word Malevolence^ as a generic term, than to 
the preceding. It always^ conveys the idea of 
Hi-mll to a considerable degree : but hourly \n^ 
jrtances of displacency, and even of anger and 
issentment) present themselves without any 
mixture of that ilUwill it describes. In> 
some cases, painful resentments may be excited 
by the purest ^(XMf-2i;i7/; as in the anger of a 
paixmt towards his child, on account of conduct 
prejudicial to his welfare. Even the momentary- 
iU-wlU indulged by a passionate man, seeking^ 
revenge for injuries received, deserves not to be 
sjtigmatized by the odious name of malevolence, 
which conveys the idea of permanent ill-wilL 

For the above reason ft, and from a reluctance 
to'use-a term' so unfavourable in its complexion 
and character, more frequently than absolute 
necessity demands^ I beg leave to substitute 
DupkkXftejf aS; a generic term. Its superior 
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propriety will be manifest from the considera^ 
tiou that every instance of malevoJenceisan in* 
dication of Displacency to a high degree, al- 
though the latter is not at all times an indi- 
cation of the formier. 

The reader will not be disposed to censure as 
superfluous these minute investigations, re- 
specting the signification of terms, when he re- 
collects tHiat the want of precision has been the 
grand source of confusion of ideas, even among 
philosophers. The least difference in our con- 
ceptions, respecting the force of words, may 
direct to very different conclusions. The 
smallest deviation from the requisite point of 
the compass, will in a short time steer the vessel 
into an improper latitude. 

In the prosecution of our Analysis under thiit 
Second Class, or in tracing the Passions and 
Affections which belong to the social Principle, 
I shall, according to the plan proposed, divide 
the subject into two Orders ; the first belongings 
to the principle of Benevoknce, in which the 
idea of Good is the more immediate and predo- 
minant idea ; and the second to Displacency^ iit 
which the idea of £t7t7 prevails. 

The benevolent Principle may refer to good 
Desires and Dispositions ^ and to good Opinkmij 
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which form two distinct kinds or genera. Dis^ 
placency may also be divided into two kinds, 
Jktakvolencef properly so called ; and disfavour'^ 
able Opinion^ or Displacena/, according to its^ 
usual signification. 



ORDER L . • 

Passions and Affections excited by Benevolence^ 
in which Good is the predominant Idea. 

I. Those which respect Benevoknt Desires and 

Dispositions. 

In our general remarks concerning Love as a 
Principle, we inevitably anticipated some things 
which properly belong to this branch of our 
Subject. It was then hinted, that our benevo- 
lent dispositions may be directed towards those 
who are connected with us, in various degrees 
of relation or intimacy; — to the whole human 
race indiscriminately, in which it is termed 
Philanthropy; and to all Beings rendered ca pa- 
We^f any portion of enjoyment; or universal 
benevolence^ according to the most extensive 
sense of the expression. 
It will not be necessary, in the procesl of 
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our investigation^ to have the distinctioo be* 
tween the rational and irrational creation, aK 
Avays in our view* The dispositions towards 
each are similar ; though rational Beings, from 
their superior importance, are the most inte- 
resting, and the diversity of their situations 
admits of a greater variety of correspondent 
affections. Both may be comprehended under 
the title of general ienevoknce. 

It will however be proper to remark, that 
the benevolence which respects out most inti* 
mate connections, approximates very closely 
to the principle of Self-love. It considers every 
thing belonging to its immediate objects, as 
belonging also to ourselves*, and thus constitutes 
one common interest. Of this kind are all 
those connections- which form the intimate 
relations of life, and create so large a portioi^ 
of its happiness or its misery. Such are the 
conjugal^ parentalf Jilial, fraternal relations, 
various degrees of consanguinity, and parti- 
cular friendships. Here the habitual attach* 
ments, and benignant dispositions which the 
^ind experiences, assume the character of 
affections, by way of pre-eminence. For it is 
in these relations that the kindly affections ma- 
nifest the greatest warmth and' constancy* 
The general objects of our philanthropy may 
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possess a portion of our good-willf without par- 
ticular interest being habitually taken in their 
welfare. The operation of this principle is 
confined to particular cases and situations, in 
which they may be incidentally placed* Those 
animals to which we are the most strongly 
attached, or which we may have appropriated to 
ourselves^ are considered as sustaining an occa-^ 
sional, and accidental connection; and when 
they are the most requisite for our use and com- 
fort, we chiefly value them as the instruments 
and means of our convenience and pleasure^ 
Their influence is chiefly temporary. They 
are transferred with little regret The mind 
may become versatile and changeable towards 
them, without the imputation of cruelty 
or injustice. But in the social relation, the 
kindly alFection^ dwell with the well-disposed 
mind, and hxt perpetually operative. 

These social affections may arise from various 
causes, which give them their distinguishing 
characteristics ; and they may possess various 
degrees of strength; which, in most cases, 
is regulated by the degrees of their utility* 
Some are deemed instinctive j that is, originally 
implanted in the breast, without the conscious 
aid of reason or reflection. The love of Parents 
for their o£&pring is adduced as an evidence 
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of instinctive affection. ^ This is observable in 
persons who seem to have eradicated every 
other social affection. They still retain a soli- 
citude for their young, after they have rendered 
themselves strangers to every other virtue ; 
and indulge a fondness herc^ amidst the greatest 
animosities against those around them. But 
whatever ideas we may affix to the word instinct^ 
self-love seems to form its basis. Parents ma- 
nifestly contemplate their children as scions 
from the stem; and the selfish affections ac- 
company them^ not only as being their appointed 
representatives, but as second selves. The su- 
perior strength of affection natural to' the female 
breast, which receives a daily increase by un- 
remitted habits of care and attention, give* 
the appearance of a much stronger instinct 
to x\\t maternal^ than to the /^a^erna/ affections- 
Some of the social affections arise from the per- 
ception,or the persuasion of amiable qualities, per- 
sonal or mental, for which a strong predilection i« 
formed ; as in the conjugal relation. This pre- 
dilection having also a sexual influence, may 
become a passion^ the most impetuous and un- 
governable. The sexual passion is rendered 
remarkable for its . contrarieties. It may be 
considered as the most generous and the most 
selfish ; — at once the most interested, and the 
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most disinterested ; it is ready to sacrifice every 
thing, even life itself, for the beloved object];— 
but it is anxious to appropriate the beloved 
object entirely to itself. 

Where the impetuosity of passion is not 
succeeded by indifference, it gives place to. 
the milder and more permanent joys of conjugal 
affection. 

liKal affections^ if they do not originate from, 
are closely connected with an early sense of 
superiority, united with a conviction that this 
superiority is exercised in perpetual cares and. 
acts of kindness. 

Fraternal affection owes much of its strength 
to the closest habits of intimacy, the perception 
of one common interest, and an impressive sense 
of the inestimable value of domestic harmony. 

T^ht friendly affections are inspired by the con- 
templation of pleasing qualities, and the per- 
ception of a similarity in disposition. They are 
always cherished by reciprocal acts of kindness. 

All these connections may be said to relate 
most intimately to Self. They manifest an adop- 
item of others into our hearts; They blend and 
intermix interests so completely, that the ardent 
desire of good towards the particular objects of 
these affections, is not considered as a branch 



of dlsinitrt^ied benfevolencc. All the Passtdn* 
aiid afjfbctions which have been enumerated un* 
der the preceding Class, as primarily belonging 
to the jselfish principle, may be exeited by the 
state and situation of those \rc love, with equal, 
and sometimes with superior vigour. In events 
Incideiit^l to thpm, Joy, Desire, Hope, Sorrow, 
Fear, Anger, become as quick and impetuous, as 
jn cases where our own interests are exclusively , 
concerned: and wherever the Universal Parent 
hais constituted us the agents, or the guardians 
jof the good fortune of others, we enjoy the af- 
fections of Satisfaction, Contentment, Com* 
placency, &c. according to the degrees of their 
prosperity, or, the value of circumstances con? 
tributing to it, as if this good imnvediately per« 
^ined to Ourselves. 



To the good-will which extends itself be^ 
yond the circle of personal attachments^* and 
with which our own permanent welfare is not so 
intimately connected,—- to the good-will which is 
often exercised towards stranger^^ and which is 
some times exercised by generous minds to- 
wards enemies y is the title of Benevolence usually 
applied. Because it is here that the innate be- 
^i^nity of disposition appears the most conspi- 
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euously.^ In these instances of good-will no- 
thing seyish appears. The benevolence acquires 
the character of being pure and disinterested. 

Considering this benevolence as a Principle 
constituting a pre-disposition, or a readiness of 
temper to act in a manner correspondent to the 
particular situation of the object, the direct 
operation of this principle will manifest itself 
by emotions and affections, to which the term 
Stmpatht seems to be peculiarly applicable. 

According to the observations already made 
upon Sympathy, it may be considered as an in* 
ward feeling, which is excited by the particular 
and extraordinary situation of another; or which 
harmonizes with the condition and feelings of 
its object. Sympathy indicates a mind attuned 
to correspondent vibrations, whether they be of 
a pleasing or displeasing kind. Consequently 
it operates with various degrees of strength, 
according to the degrees of danger to which its 
(^l^eots may be exposed;— to the misery they 
aufferi and the aggravating circumstances at- 
tending it ;«i— to the good fortune with which 
thjBy are snrj^rised and delighted;— and to their 
capacities of receiving good. It also disposes 
the mind to accommodate itself to the tastes, dis- 
positions, and manners of others^ in the social 
intercourses of life. 
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In this enlarged sense of the term may sym* 
pathy be considered as a passion', an affection, 
and a disposition. 

In some urgent and extraordinary cases. 
Sympathy rises into an emotion, which yields 
not, in strength and exertions, to the most vio- 
lent of the sel/ish passions. When its object is sud- 
denly exposed to some instantaneous and tremen- 
dous danger, which demands immediate aid, the 
whole soul is devoted to the sufferer. Danger and 
relief are the thoughts which occupy the rnind^ 
to the total exclusion of every other. Impelled . 
by this irresistible emotion, the sympathizer 
plunges into the ocean and braves its billows^ or 
rushes into the midst of flames, regardless of 
their hon*ors, to snatch a wretched victim from 
destruction* He is insensible to personal dan- 
ger, where it is the greatest* I will not say 
that he does not listen to the suggestions of 
prudence, as prudential thoughts are not sug» 
gested. There is no passion, excepting angi^r^ 
approaching to madness, which resembles the 
heedless impetuosity of this emotion Rage, 
eager to punish an offence or to revenge an insult, 
will also rush into danger, and expose its owa 
life in order to glut its passion ; but its pallid^ 
countenance and the tremour of its limbs, indi*^ 
f^te that Self is always predominant. The im^ 
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' pulse of Sympathy renders the generous mind 
completely courageous. It is a stranger to per- 
sonal fear ; all its anxieties are transferred to the 
perils of the object. 

When the evil is less sudden and alarming ; 
when it is apparently of a permanent nature, sym- 
pathy with distress becomes an affection. 

Sympathetic affections are distinguished into 

-various species, and discriminated by various 

jappellations, according to the peculiarities at« 

tendant upon their cause, or the particular state 

of their object. 

They may be divided into those which respect 
JDistresSf Prosperity^ Imitation. 

Of those which respect Distress^ the following 
are the principal. 

Campoision. Compassion is that species of 
affection, which is excited, either by the actual 
distress of its object, or by some impending 
calamity which appears inevitable. It is a 
benevolent sorrow at their sufferings, or their 
approaching misery. The etymology of the 
word expresses this idea with strict propriety ; 
as it signifies suffering with the object. 

Compassion is always connected with a dis« 
positiop to relieve, and will always prompfTo 
Yigorous exertions, wherever there is a pos^ 
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sibility of success ; unless some importut con* 
siderations should render the endeavour improper 
or unjust/ 

Compassion has not a necessary connection 
with the character of its objects. Their distress 
is a sufficient excitement. It is frequently 
exercised upon the unworthy^ whose reiterated 
imprudepces or vicious conduct, may have been 
the cause of their wretchedness. From tha 
great extent and universality of this affection^ 
It may justly be considered as a generic name, 
comprehending several other affections which 
have a more specific application; aa Mercy^ 
Commiseration, Pity^ ^c. ' . 

^_^Mercy is the most exalted branch of comn 
passion. It particularly refers to that state of 
mind, which induces us to exercise our coiht 
passioii upon persons whose fate is, in some 
respect, at our disposal. It disposes us to reliHr 
quish demands, which, if enforced to the 
utmost, would render us the immediate agents 
of misery. It is peculiarly applicable to unf> 
worthy or criminal behaviour towards ourselves^ 
which would inevitably involve the offender in 
distress, were we to be tenacious of our rights* 
In a word, it is that dignified compassion which 
induces us to suppress resentment, to pardon: 
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ofllttic^s^ or mitigate punishments, as far as dis« 
cretion may admit. 

Commiseration, Although this term seems 
synonymous with the preceding, yet in its ge* 
neral use, it is somewhat different. It is always 
preferred when we wish to express our sym- 
padiy for misfortunes, which it is not in our 
power to remove ; or for which there is no appa- 
rent remedy. Commiseration, ruminating upon 
the state and sufferings of others, induces a per* 
inanent concern. In such cases it may be said 
that We commiserate the unfortunate sufferer, 
rather than that we have compassion upon him« 
But although this is a more helpless, it is not an 
useless affection. It soothes the mind of the 
afflicted, and greatly alleviates their sorrows^ 
when every other consolation fails. 

Condolence is the expression of our commise^ 
jration. ' 

- Pity is also similar to the two preceding 
affections, but it is more frequently applied to 
particular circumstances, in the State and Situa* 
tkm of the object, rather than his immediate 
fteUi^. Thus we often pity those who have 
t^ pity upon themselves ; whose dispositions 
and conduct are leading them into evils, of 
whi(^ they entertain no apprehensions, or con*- 
ceroing which they are not solicitous« The 
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decrepit and infirm also are the objects of our 
pity, though they may sustain their infirmities 
with an enviable cheerfulness. Children ren- 
dered destitute of worthy and affectionate 
parents, and exposed to future calamities, of 
which they are unconscious, are deemed pecu* 
liar objects of pity. Nay, their ignorance of 
their misfortunes augments the force of our sym* 
pathetic feelings. 

Generosity is the disposition which prompts 
us to bestow favours, which are not the pur* 
chase of auy particular merit It has not, like 
mercy, any immediate relation either to.knpru- 
dences or criminality. It is bienevolehce sym- 
pathiziQg with some peculiarities in the state or 
circumstances of another, which demand our 
aid, either in the remission of pecuniary claio^s, 
in voluntary grants, or in donations and bene- 
factions to assist their indigence. It generally 
relates to some concessions, sacrifices, or pecu- 
liar exertiojDs which have been made, in the exer- 
cise of the benevolent principle. The extent 
of generosity is measured t^y the advantages 
and pleasures, which hay^ been relinquished iii 
favour of another; or according tp the troubles 
and difficulties which have been encountered, by 
the benefactor on one hand, and the slender pre« 
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tensions of the object to these benevolent offices, 
on the other. 

Liberality has sometimes a similar import 
with Generosity. Sometimes it has a particular 
reference to the largeness of pecuniary or other 
doqations. In the present day it is frequently 
applied to sentiments respecting another. It 
is used in opposition to a narrovf contracted 
mode of thinking, or to a censorious disposi- 
tion, inspired by a differenoe of opinion. It ex- 
presses a freedom from the bias of prejudice or 
partiality. The man who is disposed to think 
well of, and act with kindness towards persons, 
whose religious or political creed differs mate- 
rially from his own, is deemed liberal-minded. 

Thus may Liberality be considered as a spe- 
cies of generosity, which usage chiefly applies. 
to free^ donations, or to subduing unfavourable 
pre-possessions respecting the opinions of ano- 
ther. It is a liberation from the confined 
manner of acting, orof thinking, which charac- 
terizes either the parsimonious or the bigot. 

Charity i in its original import, is synonymous 
with Love. In its application it is sometimes 
used to express a disppsition to entertain a 
favourable opinion of the moral character or 
conduct of others, in opposition to unfavour- 
able reports, until the strongest evidences 
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implant conviction; at other times, it signifies 
giving of alms, and doing good to inferiors. 
Benevolent exertions in behalf of the wretched, 
or the oppressed, arc deemed acts of charity. 

Condescension is that species of benevolence, 
which designedly waves the supposed advan* 
tages of birth, title, or station, in order to ac- 
commodate ourselves to the state of an inferior, 
and to diminish that restraint which the apparent 
distance is calculated to produce in him. It 
greatly enhances the value of every other species 
of benevolence. 

4 

From the above analysis we perceive, that 
Mercy, Commiseration, Pity, Liberality, Ac* 
are different branches of Compassion adapted 
to the peculiar situation and exigencies of its 
objects. While Compassion relates to distress^ 
in general, without minute distinctions, its rarni^ 
fications respect criminality of character or con* 
duct, —the permanency of distress, — state and 
situations which strike us as peculiarly unfortu* 
Bate,— 7wmM/er exigencies, — reputation^-^^-^nd in^ 
feriority of station. It is not always requisite 
to- give to each species of compassion its appro- 
priate term ; yet the diversity of misfortunes, 
and the diverse alleviations of each, have imper- 
ceptibly introduced a correspondent pjiraseology^ 
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which IB particular cases, manifests its peculiar 
propriety. 



Another important branch of Benevolence 
consists in partaking of the good jbrtune of 
others ; in the participation of their Joy, upoa 
the accession of good, or liberation from eviL 

If the term Sympathy be employed in this 
connection, it will denote a pleasurable sensa^ 
tion excited within us^ similar to that enjoyed 
by the primary participant of gooA 

It is observable that no particular teitns ai^ 
appropriated to this species of {Sympathy. There 
are no nice discriminations which indicate the 
different kinds of good, or the circumstances 
relative to it, in a manner correspondent with 
those which have been traced under sympathetic 
lorrow. Freedom from distress, or the increase 
of actual enjoyment, produce, as it were, one 
simple effect upon the mind of the benevolent 
jympathizer, without those various and more 
complicated sensations, which a diversity in 
siisfortunes may occasion. These pleasing sen- 
sations can only be expressed by tlie general* 
terms of joy ^ gladness , happiness, S^c. We re- 
joice at the fortunate event which has made 
another happy; we are gkd to lie^r of their 
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success ; are happy to be informed of their weU 
fare, &c. 

In some instances, this species of benevo- 
lence becomes a very lively emotion, and the 
sudden impulse of joy may emulate that inspired 
by our own good fortune, although the object 
should be almost a stranger to us. When^ for 
example, our minds have been previously and 
deeply affected with the knowledge of his dis« 
tress ; — when a prosperous change has suddenly 
taken place ;*— and particularly when this change 
has been accomplished by the triumph of the 
party over cruelty and oppression. In such 
ca^s, we enjoy this sudden transition from 
painful to pleasing sympathy, and we partici- 
pate in that exultation over tyranny or injustice^ 
to which every man entertains an hatred^ unless 
it be his own act. 

But, excepting upon extraordinary occasions 
of tl^is nature, our sympathies with the good 
fortune of others, are much inferior in strength 
to those we experience from their distress. 
Various reasons may be assigned for this dif- 
ference. — The influence of many blessings^ 
newly ^acquired, may not be so extensive and 
important, as the influence of a single calamity ; 
— it is scarcely possible for any one to be ele- 
vated to the pinnacle of happiness^ in so irapid 
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a manner as he may be plunged into the depth 
of distress ; — good fortune, to whatever state or 
circumstances we may apply the term, is gene- 
rally of slower progress, is accumulated -by almost 
imperceptible degrees, and therefore is not calcu- 
lated to make a vivid impression, at any one 
period of its progress ;— the object may be more 
deeply afflicted in his relative and social connec* 
tionsy by the misfortunes or irregular conduct of 
an individual, than he could feel himself benefited 
by their prosperity ; consequently were We to 
sympathize with him, in a manner correspon- 
dent with his own feelings, joyful events could 
not make an impression upon us equal to his 
afflictions ; — those distresses which call forth 
our sympathy of sorrow are generally promul- 
gated to a considerable extent, while recent 
acquisitions of good, with all the striking cir- 
cumstances attending them, are mostly confined 
to the narrow circle of relatives and friends.— 
To these incidental causes we may justly add 
the wise constitution of our nature, as the Jinal 
cause. Sympathy with the distresses of another 
is infinitely more useful than rejoicing in his 
prosperity. It is an incentive to administer 
relief, to annihilate this distress, and to restore 
the sufferer to the pristine state of ease and 
comfort ; and therefore is it rendered, by the 
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Great Source of Benevolenee, more poweribt 
in its influence and operation s, than the sym- 
pathy of Joy in their welfare ; which cannot be 
productive of equal good. The different kiQds 
of sympathetic sorrow, are admirably adapted to 
the particular state of its objects, in order that 
each may receive its correspondent benefit.: 
These considerations will explain the reason 
why an insensibility to the misfortunes of any 
one, is much more opprobrious that an indif<^ 
ference to his actual enjoyments. 

The immediate expressions of our joy arc 
termed Congratulations. 

AH the affections excited by the contempla* 
tion of Good or Evil, which relate to others^ 
are manifestly compound. Sympathy wfth 
sufferings, is composed of benevolence aHil 
sorr&w ; and cordial congratulations ate the 
effusions of benevolence and joy. 

It is observable that, in the benevolcfiee we 
are now contemplating, the affection of Lo^ 
is not necessarily placed upon the object p€?r* 
sonally, on account of any excellence of cha* 
racter, or peculiar amiableness of disp09itiiiti. 



It reji^esf in the welfaire of another, unconuecteci 
with his virtue3- The Caj)^city of enjoyment 
is a sufHcient motive for attempting to impart 
it ; and a state of distress is a sufficient incite- 
ment to attempt relief. In its noblest exer- 
tionsy benevolence indicates itself by the com- 
munication of good, in opposition to evil de- 
serts, and in a strong propensity to protect 
fro^n nai^ry, i?i^hich the bad conduct of the 
ofiender has not been able to subdue. It be- 
comes a desire of promoting happiness, too 
ardent to be extinguished, by injury itself. 

Sympathy is also applicable to the Sociable- 
ness of the human character ; to the nature of 
man as formed to live in society. This is ma* 
nifested by the reciprocal pleasure and satisfac* 
tion we experience in our daily intercourse ;—*- 
by the eagerness with which we receive and 
communicate tidings that interest our fellow* 
men ;-«*by the love of imitation^ and the rea* 
diness with which we conform to the customs^^ 
manners, and dispositions, and acquiesce in 
the opinions of others, without attention to 
fchc higher authority of propriety or impropriety, 
or weighing motives and arguments in the 
balance of reason. In short, it respects every 
act, habit, and sentiment, of which to parti- 
cipate in common is gratifying to our feelings, 

L 2 
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and constitutes so targe a portron of the en* 
joyments and seductions of life. 



This sympathetic Imitation brings us by 
imperceptible degrees to our Second Division, 



11. The Affections derived from Good Opi- 
num. 



In this class of Social Affections, the opera- 
tions of the Benevolent Principle are not so 
immediate. Though benevolence is associated, 
it is not the primary agent. It is rather a con- 
sequence than a cause. It is not our benevo- 
lence which inspires us with these favourable 
opinions, but their good qualities which 
awaken and direct our benevolence. Our af* 
fections are drawn fprth by an impressive sense 
of some species of excellence in character; 
and they may be placed upon objects, whose 
situations do not require either our "sympathetic 
joys or sorrows. These are most properly ex* 
pressed by eomplacential regards ; for they con- 
sist both in the approbation of the mind, and 
feelings of the heart* They relate to conduct 
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and qualities, concerning which our judgment 
pronounces that they possess merit, while they 
are rendered interesting by virtue of our social 
connections. 

The nature of Complacency, as it refers ei- 
ther to ourselves, or to our most intimate 
connections, has already been considered."* I 
shall only observe in this place, that when we 
are rendered participants of good, from those 
qualities which are the proper objects of compla- 
cency ; or when we contemplate peculiar marks 
of mental or moral excellencies, ia others with 
whom we are conversant, our approbation ys 
accompanied with various degrees of affection 
for them, although they may not be within 
the sphere of our intimacy. ' 

Of these affections the following are the 
most conspicuous. 

Gratitude. Gratitude is a pleasant aifection,ex« 



Cited by a lively sense of benefits received or in- 
tended, or even by the desire of being beneficiah It 
is the lively and powerful re-action of a well dis- 
posed mind^ upon whom benevolence has con- 
ferred fK)me important good. It is mostly connect- 
ed with an impressive sense of the amiable dispo- 
sition of the person by whom the benefit is con- 
ferred, and it immediately produces a personal 

* Get.p. Og pairim. 
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affection towards him. When the affecttofi 
operates according to the AatofAl course of 
influence^ it will be correspondent to the impor* " 
tance of the good obtained, — the distance in 
station between the recipient and his bene- 
factor, — the smalteess of his claims,-- |)terlwip& 
the consciousness of deserving very opposite 
treatment. These circumstances unite to warm 
the heart ifito raptures. The grateful mind 
is impatient of a silent and passive reception Kf( 
the blessing. It tannOt be restrained from ac- 
:knowledging its obligations, cither by expre- 
ssions or deeds, it considers every return in its 
power las an act of the strictest justice; nor 
is it deterred by difficulties or dangers from 
making the attempt. The term most fainiliarty 
employed was originally sngge^ed hy this idea. 
The obligation is perceived, and felt ; and the 
person beneffited considers himself te bound, 
-in honour and justice, either to repay or ac- 
knowledge the debt, by a b6nd that cannot be 
cancelled. 

• We shall not wonder at the peculiar sti^gth 
and energy of this affection, when %* tcmslder 
that it is compounded of lot^ placed ttpdft 'efee 
good communicated, qffbcUon for the d(>BOr, arid 
joy at the reception. Tbu^ it has Goodi^ss ibr 
its object^ and the most pleasing, perhaps unex-^ 
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fiecitdy if tK)t unmerited, exertions of goodness^ 
for its immediate cause. 

Thankfulness refers to verbal expressions of 
gratitude. 

Admiration. Although there is scarcely a word 
ixx more familiar use than the term admiration^ 
yet much ambiguity has attended its precis^ 
signification ; nor have authors of the greatest 
celebrity, been uniform in the sense they havp 
affixed to it. Sometimes it has been deemed 
synonymous with Surprise ; sometimes it is iised 
to express Wonder ; sometimes it is applied tp 
subjects, as a mark of degradation j at others^ 
as expreseive of excellencies. 

In Milton's Paradise Lost, it is more than 
once employed to denote wonder. 

i — ^Let none admire 

That riches grow in keU** ■■ j *— 



BOOK I. u690. 

In the following passage of Shakespear, it 
obviously signifies wonder and astonishment. 
£>ady Macbeth says to her husband, terrified 
at the sight of Banquo's Ghost, 

Yon liav« disf^kkc'd the rairth, broke Ibe good meeting, 
fritfi inoit odrmMl diimder. 
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Mr. Pope has nsed it to express the indiscri'- 
minating applause of Ignorsince : 

•> 
For Fools admtre^ but Men of Sense approve, 

Mr. Grove defines admiration to be ^* that 
'* sudden . surprise at the novelty of an object, 
^* by which the soul is fastened down to the 
" contemplation of it," He also asserts that 
*' according to the different characters of its 
" object, it is called esteem or contempt.'^ 

These significations have doubtless been given 
in conformity to the Latin words, miror and 
admiratio^ which are equally expressive of sur- 
prise, wonder, astonishment, and that vivid 
pleasure which the sudden perception of some- 
thing extraordinary, is calculated to produce in 
the mind. 

But in the most pertinent and appropriate use 
of the terms to admire^ and admiratioriy they 
are manifestly deviating from a generic to a 
specific sense : and in proportion to our advances 
in precision and accuracy, we feel not only the 
advantage, but the necessity of applying them 
to some kind oi excellency exclusively ; otherwise 
we shall be destitute of words to discriminate 
the finest feelings^of the soul, from those, which 
are common to the most ignorant and unculti- 
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vated. Even Idiots may be suq)rised : the most 
Ignorant may wonder, and frequently do wonder 
the most; but neither of them are susceptible 
of that impression which is best expressed by 
admk'atian. 

If we adhere stedfastly . to the rule^ that no 
two words are perfectly synonymous^ which 
cannot be used with equal propriety in f^very 
possible connection; we shall find that admi* 
ration is as superior to surprise and wonder, 
simply considered, as knowledge is superior to 
ignorance ; for its appropriate signification is 
that act of the mind, by which we discover, 
approve, and enjoy some unusual species of 
escdknce. 

The authority of Poets is of little weight, 
when we aim at philosophical precision. Their 
object is to produce some striking effect ; and 
this must be accomplished by other means, than 
by dividing and subdividing ideas into their 
component parts. Their subjects frequently 
borrow strength from foreign auxiliaries, which 
they claim a licence to press into their service, 
as often as they require their aid, in direct viola- 
tion of primitive rights. As the ancient Poets, 
by the personification of attributes and cha* 
racters^ have peopled both Worlds with innu- 
merable deities, which reason has found it very 
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difficult tx> eKpel ; thus have Poets, ml getiertV 
by the use of tropes and figures, by availing^ 
themselves of resemblances and affinities of 
every species, given energy to their thoughts; 
but they have inspired false ideas, which fda^ilof 
BOphical precision finds it difficult to eradicate. 
They have represented things which are mot^n 
if they tvere ; and thus imposed a severe tnk 
upon philosophy, to discriminate the diflSereoices 
which they have confonnded. 

Our best prose writers^ whose isulii^ects demtiMl 
tin attention to just distinctions, genera^lly afxpfy 
admiration to some degree of Extelknc^n 

** When we have those elevated ideas of na- 
ture," says Mr. Dryden, " the result of that 
^^ view IS admiration, which is always the cause 
of pleasure/' Mr. Addison observes, that 
^^ neither Virgil nor Horace iirauld have gained 
^^ so great reputation had they not been firieit^, 
** and adnm^ers of each other.'* In the follow- 
ing |3^8sage. Archbishop Tillotson ^ves a Ml 
and satisfactory explanation €(f the teriii. 
^^^here is a pleasure in admiration ;^ amd this as 
^^ that which properly causes admiration^ when 
'^ we discover a great deal in an object wiaich 
" we tinderstand to be excellent: and yet ^wc 
*** see we know not how much more beyond that 
'* which our understandings cannot fully ^eash 
** and comprehend.'* (See Note R.) 



That ExceH^^nce which is the subject of ad- 
ii^iratiot]4 mav either cotisist in the intellectual 
powers of ttiind, or dispositions of the heart. 
Admiration rtiay be excited by the contemplation 
of greatness and extent of genius, by itidicatiolis 
of superior taletitis, by plans and projects which 
dSdoover great ingenuity in contrivance and 
invention, or unusual skill in the execution. 
It is often ex:cited by extraordinary exertions 
of benevolence; such as dangers encountefed 
1to protect and save a friend, a stranger, or an 
^emy ; by the greatness of the sacrifice made 
to ihisery, and the compassion that excites to 
extraordinary acts of mercy. In short, the ob- 
jective caEttse of admiration is whatever indicates 
'i superior degree of wisdom, ingenuity, good 
"•dense, or benevolence. To such qualities it is 
properly confined. Pawdr abstractedly consi- 
.deredis not the object of admiration; though 
the dignified or benevolent exertions of power, 
to the productibn of good, may excite the 
hi^^hest degree of admit-ation, and place it 
^aiiidiigthe irtrongest of our emotions. 

It is obvious that the range of admiration 
isy Ifra'fti the isimpiler approbation of the mind, 
islp tb the most lively sensation, according to 
Wnr 'eoickceptions of the extent of excellencfe, 
Ited ^e degrees of our interest in its eitbcts. 
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It is also blended with various other emotions^ 
according to different circumstances attendant 
upon the passion. It is frequently introduced 
by Surprise; when, for example, the discovery 
of these excellencies is sudden and unexpected ; 
and then it becoihes a vivid emotion. It is 
generally connected with some degrees of fVon- 
der ,•»— as we are so frequently ignorant of the 
causes which enabled any one greatly to excel 
ourselves or others : but since it is always ex* 
cited by the real discovery of some good qua* 
lities, it is not to be confounded with an emotion 
which arises from ignorance and embarrassment, 
previous to the discovery. 

When the evidences of wisdom and goodness 

■ 

exceed our utmost comprehension, or proceed 
far beyond the usual extent of excellence itself^ 
they may exqite Astonishment. 



Whatever is Good, or productive of Good, 
is the proper object of Love. Excellence must 
of consequence be peculiarly calculated to excite 
this affection in a superior degree : hence the 
pleasing and intimate connection between Love 
and Admiration. When these are united with 
Gratitude, they constitute the happiest and 
sublimest affections of the soul. When the 
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object manifests extraordinary benevolence;— 
whea immeasurable extents of wisdom and 
goodness direct power to execute their pur- 
pose; — ^when incalculable advantages are the 
issue of their united operations, admiration 
swells into delectable astonishment, and our 
conscious incapacity to fathom is an augmenta- 
tion of enjoyment. 

Esteem is the value we place upon some de* 
gree of worth. It is higher than simple appro^ 
batmis which is a decision of the judgment. Es- 
teem is the commencement of affection. It 
is a degree of love entertained fur others, on 
account of their pleasing qualities, though 
they should not immediately interest ourselves ; 
by which it is distinguished from gratitude. 
The term is peculiarly applicable to virtuous 
and amiable dispositions of the hearty such 
as honesty, integrity, patience, kindness, gen- 
tleness, &c. which have no necessary connec- 
tion with the understanding. Thus may we 
entertain an Esteem for persons of merit, al- 
though they are at a remote distance from our 
intimacy : we esteem the character of a person 
merely from the report of his good qualities. 

spect is that favourable impression which 
the goodness of a character has made upon 



\ 



the person contemplating it, unitisd wi0^ « 
^bare of good sense. An union of both tikGSff 
qualities is requisite. QqoKJjam aloi|^ ^3^ 
sufficient to create respect. For should Tt b^ 
; mim^ a miad which indicates extreme in^b^ 
, cility, it cannot be deemed respectable. Oa 
the other hand^ superior sense in a miiui di^f^ti* 
tute of goodness, will not inspir0 respect* It 
will either waste itself in idle speculations, 
which renders it indifferent to us ; or it may 
degenerate into low cunning, which renders 
it hateful. Should it be connected with power* 
in a wicked and perverse mind, it will excite 
horror and dismay ; which are very remote from 
Inspect. 

This affection is always connected with a 
oautious disposition not to disoblige its objects ; 
ii^^piringa solicitude to obtain their good-wiJU. 

. Venet'oiion is a higher degree of Eespect; ia 
which the mind seems to be more forcibly strueik 
with wisdom, connected with the sterner virtueis^ 
JHence we speak of characters which are mor$ 
foeneraMe than amiable. The term is chiefly 
^applicable to wisdom matured by years, or coin* 
nected with some peculiar dignity of title or 
{Office, and indicated by integrity and upright- 
i2eiA» Tlws we «peak of venerable ance^toila, 
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t^vaerable parents, magistrates, &c. from a pre* 
sumption of their superiority in wisdom. 

Jiwe is the impression made upon us by the 
li^y idea of Power; a power which would 
ifispire distressing fear or terror, were it not 
RK>dified by other circumstances and qualities^ 
migge$ting the idea of safety. It may be in-* 
apired' by things inanimate, when the percept 
tion of irresistible power is united with a con- 
fidence of safety. Thus lofty nmuntains, steep 
precipices, deep caverns^ the tempestuous ocean t 
iodpire the mind with Awe, in situations where 
diey cannot injure us. When the emotion ia 
inspired by Ck^actery it acknowledges a power, 
restiained from pernicious exertionfi^ either by 
justice^ or benevolence. 

Jteoermce is the veneration paid to superior 
sanctity, intermixed with a certain degree of 
«we. It is tiie high Respect paid to the sacred 
^character of its object, attended with a cooh* 
<S€ieus inferiority in moral worth. Esteem and 
^Respect may be insjvired by the qualities observ- 
able mowr€quak, and the former more partici^ 
larly in our inferiors; but Veneration, Awe, 
and Reverence imply various degrees of superior 
rity in their objects. 

It it inam£Mt from the abo^ Aoaljms^ that 
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the qualities which influence oiir favourable 
opinions, are various degrees and modifications 
of GoodnesSf fFisdom, and Power ; that some of 
our complacential affections are inspired by the 
predominance of one, some by the predominance 
of another ; and in some there is almost an indis- 
tinguishable union. Gratitude refers to good* 
ness indicated by our reception of benefits. 
Esteem refers to goodness in its feeblest indica« 
tions ; therefore it is that we frequently express 
our esteem for the good qualities of the hearty 
in any one, more than' for the soundness of his 
understanding. Respect and Veneration refer to 
various degrees of wisdom, or intellectual power 
united with goodness; and Awe may relate either 
to physical or intellectual power, which becomes 
impressive without inspiring dread; Reverence 
relates to superiority in moral endowments, eoa* 
nected with awe at intellectual powei^, and a 
consciousness of our own deficiencies upon a 
comparative view. Admiration may refer to an 
unusual display of either of these qualities^ 
separately; or to the union of them in an extraor- 
dinary degree. 



As self-*complacency has its counterfeit in 
pride and vanity, thus are the complacential af^ 
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fipetions liable to similar perversion, and give 
jrise to the following imperfections* 

Fondness, Though this affection is frequently 
pardonable, and sometimes amiable, yet it is an 
acknowledged weakness. It indicates an attach- 
snent to whatever belongs to us, or is immedi- 
9^\y connected with us, beyond its intrinsic 
merit. Sometimes it is inspired simply by the 
idea of its being our own property; sometimes 
it is contracted or strengthened by habit;-— some« 
times it is the excess of love, where love is most 
natural, which indicates itself by infantile man- 
ners, or culpable indulgences; — and sometimes ^ 
it is the excess of affection manifested to inferior 
animals^ to which their superiors have a much 
better claim. 

Fartiality. This is such an excess of personal 
attechment as obscures the judgment, or cor- 
rupts the heart. It inclines to a more favourable 
opinion of the motives, conduct, and general 
merit of its object, than is consistent with the 
justice due to others. 

When any of the social and sympathetic af- 
fections are very strong, they rise to Emotions, 
and produce some correspondent tokens in the 
countenance. Complacency indicates itself by 
inefiable smiles ; the countenance becomes ani« 
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mated, and the eyes sparkle with delight. Syin-» 
pathetic joy manifests itself by the indications 
characteristic of joy. Sympathy with distress 
retains something of the benignant smile, mixed 
with marks of dejection, of deep concern, or in* 
ward anguish. When admiration rises into 
transport, all the symptoms peculiar to surprise' 
are sometimes mixed with marks of complacen- 
tial love, and sometimes checked by veneratiba 
and awe, in which some portion of fearful ap« 
prehension becomes an ingredient. 

In all these sympathetic affections, the Eye 
is the most expressive. It is properly termed* 
the Indea^ of the SouL Particular attitudes and: 
gestures, and the various . forms and plaits of > 
the features may be counterfeited by the un- 
feeling heart ; but it cannot so easily imitate the 
brisk suffusions of joy, the sympathetic tear, ^ 
the deep veneration and awe, and the eager: 
admiration^ which real feelings transmit im-> 
mediately from the heart, into that wonderful: 
organ. 



t •> 
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ORDER II. 

l^assians and Affections excited by Displacency, 
in which Evil i> the predominant Idea. 

The reason for preferring the word Displacency 
to Malevolence^ as a generic term, has already 
been given. Malevolence is rejected, as not 
being so applicable to every branch of that dis- 
pleasure we may possibly indulge against others ; 
'whereas Displacency comprehends those various 
kinds of discontent to which we are exposed, 
in our social intercourse. Displacency may in- 
dicate itself by dispositions exceedingly inimical 
to its objects, or it may consist in warm disap- 
probation of their conduct. In the first sense, 
it is opposed to the operations of the benevolent 
principle ; and in the other, it is the reverse of 
complacency^ which indicates various degrees of 
affectionate approbation. 

The word Displacency is solely applicable to 
our intercourse with the human species, and is 
not employed to express discontent or uneasi- 
ness, from any other source. 

pisplacenc^ divides itself aUo intQ two kinds. 

M ST 
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It may be indicated by malevolent desires and 
dispositions towards the object: or by unfa-- 
wurable opinions and disapprobations^ without 
any mixture of Malevolence* 

I. The displacency which is indicated by 
malevolent desires and dispositions. 

These may be either of a permanent nature^ 
or merely occasional. The former reUtesi to 
that Malevolence or ilUwill which is constant 
and uniform in its influence ; the other to the 
passion of Anger and its various modifications, 
which hav)e some particular acts of an unpleasing^ 
^nd irritating nature, for their immediate 
objects. 

The first species of Malevolence is a branch 
of that general principle of Hatred, which ba» 
already occupied our attention. See Csl z^ 
Sect, hi.) It originates from various incidental 
causes;— such as from reiterated injuries^ and vex* 
ations j — from unjust or exaggerated representa- 
tions of the temper, designs, motives, conduct 
of another, which are unpleasant or pernicious j-^ 
from the partialities so intimately connected 
with our social intimacies and affections, which 
give rise to violent prejudices against those wh<y 
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appear inimical to their interests ; — ^from a spirit 
of envy and jealousy, wliich connects hatred bJ 
the Person with repining at their good fortune. 
Clans and classes of Enmity may thus be form- 
ed, which, augmented by the power of social 
sympathy, will finally become inveterate and 
hnplacable. Malevolence therefore commences 
with some idea of evil, belonging to and con- 
nected with the object; and it settles into a 
permanenft hatred of his person, and of every 
thing relative to him. 

The principle thus formed gives rise to t}\fi 
following malevolent affections. 

Malignancy or Malignity. Both these words 
express a disposition which cherishes inveterate 
hatreds, and maintains implacable war against its 
olject ; a disposition which deliberately plans 
schj^nes of mischief, and employs every means 
that power, mental or physical, can furnish to 
tbe prejudice of another. These words are 
ttearly synonymous. In some connections, 
Malignity seems rather more pertinently applied 
to a radical depravity of nature, and Malignancy 
to indications of this depravity, in temper and 
conduct in particular instances. 

Both may be manifested by the perversion of 
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power, whether physical or intellectual; and 
our dread of the disposition will be proportioned 
to our conceptions of the magnitude of this 
power. Hence the terror inspired by the idea 
of Demons ^d wickiid Spirits, or Beings of an 
higher order, who are supposed to be devoid of 
every thing that is good, and replete with 
every thing that i^eyil^ So that 

To do OQgtit good never can be their task. 
Bat ever to do 111^ their sole delight. 

MiLTOV. 

r 

To such Beings we ascribe Malignancy to an 
infinite extent. 

Maliccy on the other hand^ is more frequently 
employed to express the dispositions of inferior 
minds, to execute every purpose of mischief^ 
within the more limited circle of their abilities. 
It often shews itself by little incidents; such 
as,«— by thwarting the favourite purposes* of 
another ; — by refusing the good that might be 
eommunicated without personal injury ; by en- 
couraging unfavourable reports; — by raising 
unjust suspicions ;—^by perverse misrepresen* 
tations. Sec. This temper is sometimes ex* 
pressed by spite^ or by having a spite against 
any one. Thus, if we ascribe Malignancy 
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to Beings of a superior order, by way of pre- 
eminence, malice and a malicious disposition, 
may with peculiar propriety be reserved for the 
minor agents of mischief, who^e power of doing 
evil is not proportionate to their inclinations. 
. Envy. This is a painful sensation excited by 
the view of something desirable in the state and 
situation of another, which self-love wishes to 
^propriate. To envy is to repine at the good 
conferred upon another, or possessed by him. 
Thus it is a perfect contrast to the sympathy 
which rejoices at his welfare. Envy entertains 
a degree of sorrow that the good contemplated 
should escape ourselves, and of anger that it 
should fall to the share of another. The inordi- 
aate sielf-'love which excites to envy, naturally 
induces the envious person to imagine that he 
is more deserving^ than the object who has been 
fevourbd. He contemplates his own supposed 
merit, in opposition to the supposed demerit of 
the more happy object, until he becomes fully 
convinced, in his own prejudiced judgment, of 
th<e injustice of the distribution ; and feels a 
spirit of resentment arising against the possessor, 
and every cause of his enjoyment* 

. .Thus is envy that species of malevolence, 
which is inspired by the conjoined influence of 
pridCi yarrow, and angen 
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£nyy is denominated a passion, . together with 
many other of the malevolent affections ; partly 
because it may be very strongly excited by par^ 
ticular incidents, and piirtly in ccmfiequence of 
that singular law of usuage which assigns the 
word Affectiom to the benevolent feelings, and 
Passions to the piowerful influence of vicious 
dispositions. (See Ch. i. Page 3.) 

Rancour is that degree of malice which prejrfi 
upon the possessor. His heart is torn with vexa^ 
tion when he contemplates the happiness of ano« 
ther, or when he is foiled in his evil purposes 
towards him. 

Cruelty. A cruel disposition respects the 
particular temper manifested in the contemplax*' 
tion or infliction of absolute misery, it has 
various degrees. Sometimes it is expressive of 
that hardness of heart, which is able to look 
upon extreme distress without any sensations of 
humanity. Sometimes cruelty is indicated -by 
the voluntary and unnecessary infliction of misd<» 
ry ; and in its highest state it rejoices and 
triumphs in the diffusion of horrors; in the 
wanton shedding of blood, and spreading desola« 
tion. It is gratified with the convulsions of 
agony; groans and lamentations are music in its 
ears. 

This fiend-like temper may proceed from a 
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naitural iMensibilty, strengthened by a perverse 
educatioq ; — from envy ; — from a spirit of re* 
veoge for supposed injuries; — from cowardice, 
resenting the panic it feels ;»— or from insati- 
able ambition, which wades through torrents o£ 
blood; and renders the mangled bodies of thei 
islain, stepping-stones to that pre-eminence of 
station after which it aspires. 
* CemorioHsness is a disposition td find fault 
with the conduct, sentiments, or dispositions'" 
*f another, deeming evfery action improper, or 
^acribing it to improper motives. 

Prejudice is the reverse of partiality. Thin 
inclines to the favourable side in judging or via* 
dicating of conduct, more than reason, or cha- 
rity demands; prejudice^ on the contrary, is 
that degree of malevolence which disposes us to 
fre-judge the character, conduct, or motives of 
another to his disadvantage^ without having the 
proper evidences before us. It is obvious that> 
the partiality indulged for one person, may ex- 
cite, or greatly increase our prejudice against^ 
a&other. 

It is observable that the common use of each 
©f these terms is not entirely correspondent 
with their original import. Partiality properly 
signifying a partial and imperfect view of the 
evidence, is in itself applicable to an undue bias 
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of opinion or disposition, whether it beyjitwttr- 
abk or disfavourabk to the object; znd pr^ftuiice 
as it originally signifies pre-judging^ is in itself 
equally applicable to a precipitate decision for 
.or against Q,ny one; but custom applies the- term 
partiality to a disposition in Javour, and pryu^ 
dicCy without an expletive^ to a disposition 
against another. 

There is a personal hatred, which has no spe^ 
cific name. It consists of an habitual dislike 
against $ome particular object, without being 
connected with ill-will, or a desire of his being 
unhappy. It avoids social intercour$e \f ith the 
party, or renders social intercourse irksome. It 
is sometimes the residue of anger "which Jorgi'oes^ 
as it is frequently expressed, but docs notj^r^e/. 
It is sometimes inspired bynatifavourable reports 
and misrepresentations, constituting insufferable 
prejudices ; and not unfrequ^ntly, by some very 
disagreeable peculiarity of manners in the pbject. 

Ingratitude cannot be termed ^n affection,. 
It is the negative of a virtue, which a feeling 
heart places among the first of obligations. \% 
is an insensibility to benefits received, either 
arising from stupidity, cplpable ina^ttention, gj^ 
innate pride, which annihilates the ide^ of a 
favour, and^ considers every service rendered a§ 
the discharge of a debt. 
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« Apathy is a singular stagnation of all the 
social feelings. It professes neither to love nor 
to hate ; it affects an indiiference to M^hich it 
cannot possibly attain, as it terminates in a dis* 
gust of life and all its objects. Apathy is a kind 
of gangrene affecting the social principle^ which 
like a mortified' limb in the corporeal system, is 
an incumbrance to the patient, and a nuisance 
to others. 

Neither dislike, ingratitude, nor apathy, are 
absolutely chargeable with maleooknce; but as 
they are the disgraceful negatives of every 
social affection, and are much more prepared to 
bate than to love, this seems to be their proper 
department. 

The second species of Malevolence relates to 
those occasional and more transient fits of ill- 
willj which are excited by particular provoca- 
tions, and which are not totally repugnant to th^ 
benevolent affections. These are indicated by 
jAhger^ and its various modifications. 

Anger has already been considered as the 
passion which i$ excited by a quick sense of 
injury ; and it has been described as having a 
double relation; the one immediately respecting 
cursehes, the other respecting the offender. To 
the first we directed our thoughts under the 
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ulfish passions; where the influence of ftiiger 
upon our personal feelings, and effects upoit 
the corporeal system, were particularly consi- 
dered. We shall now confine our attention to 
the changes produced in our minds respecting its 
objects 

As long Bs w^e arc under the influence of 
Anger, considered either as a passion or an affec^ 
tion, we experience a temporary suspension of 
OUT usual complacency, and even of our good- 
will and general benevolence, towards the object 
of our displeasure. Under the impulse of the 
first emotion, we are conscious of a desire thatr 
the offender should suffer, in some degree pro* 
portionate to this recent instance of his de» 
merit; we are prompted to imagine that jus- 
tice itself demands a punishmei)t adequate to 
the offence; we feel ourselves much inclined 
to become the ministers of justice, and ate 
impatient of delay in the execution of her 
commands. 

When the provocation arises from the conduct 
of any one, with whom we are intimately con- 
nected, our habitual love of their persons and 
regard for their welfare, may restrain the passion 
within the bounds of justice, and the explosion 
which gave vent to the passion may restore the 
calm. When it arises from the misconduct of 
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^ person, for whom we are particularly inters 
ested, and when this misconduct endangers hi» 
welfare, the very principle of benevolence 
converts our complacency into its contrary. In 
this case, being such an expressive indication 
of our displeasure as to inspire tenor, it is 
admirably calculated to strike the offender with 
awe, and reclaim his conduct. As soon as pas- 
sion is able to attend to tlie united voices of 
reason and affection, they will frequently join 
to palliate the offence, by ascribing it to some 
incidental cause ; to the common frailties of our 
Xiature, to the strong impulse of particular cir- 
cumstances, &c. and the offender becomes re- 
instated in our favourable regards. But reite- 
rated provocations being indubitable markd of 
culpable inattention, disrespect, or depravity of 
disposition, will entirely change our opinion of 
character, and inspire us with indifference or 
permanent displeasure against the cause« 

Rage has been described as the madness of 
anger. 

Rffoenge is an insatiable desire to sacrifice 
every consideration of pity and huntanityj to 
the principle of vindictive justice. It renders 
the demands of that terrific giaiit paramount to 
cv^ry other claim. It is a propensity to reta- 
liate evil, too fervent to be cooled by time, too 
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deep and inveterate to be obliterated by conccs-* 
sions and entreaties. It anticipates joy in the 
contemplation of sighs and groans^ and the only 
moment of transport is the instant of inflicting 
misery. 

We see that this disposition approaches very* 
near to permanent malevolence, of the most 
despicable character. The abstract idea of jus* 
tice, however, forms a partition between them j; 
for to this malevolence has no rightful claim* 
But its more honourable distinction consists in 
that repentance, which humanity excites in the 
mind that is not totally obdurate, after the 
gratification of this dreadful passion. The 
avenger feels, too late, that he has sacrificed 
realities to a phantom ; and that to inflict 
misery is in no case, the path to happiness. 

Wrath is a deep and irritating sense of ah 
injury. It is deliberate anger ; being chiefly 
inspired by the contemplation of various aggra^ 
yating circumstances attendant upon the of- 
fence. The desire of retaliation is not a consti*; 
tuent part of it; by this it is distinguished 
from revenge. But it occasions a ferment in 
the spirits incompatible with the indulgence of 
complacency. 

Resentment. This aff^ection has^ been de* 
scribed to })e a deep reflective displeasure^ 
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against the conduct of an offender. We may 
now observe, that resentment is chiefly excited 
by some personal offence, committed against the 
laws of social intercourse, of friendship, or of 
gratitude; — by some affront, that wounds our 
self-love, it may be, our pride; — by some repre- 
liensible inattention to our minuter claims ; — or 
by the want of respect and affection, to which 
w^ imagine that the tenour of our conduct 
towards the object, has given us an undoubted 
right It may terminate in indifference, and, 
in weak minds, in malice; but it is generally 
appeased by concessions and acknowledgments, 
Su^kion. This is a comfortless state of 
doubt concerning the conduct and character of 
another. The mind is greatly embarrassed re- 
specting the degree of esteem, cordiality, or 
friendship, which is due to the object. Suspi- 
cion may be excited by some kind of accusation, 
not supported by evidence sufficient for convic-^ 
tion, but sufficient to trouble the repose of con- 
fidence. When exercised towards Intimates, it 
is an anxious suspension of mind between 
complacency and displacency; between that 
respect we were accustomed to entertain for 
tfaem, and the painful apprehension that they 
Ad longer deserve it. We feel an incipient 
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a&ger and resentment, wbieh we dare tkot to in* 
dulge, and caniiot suppress. 

Jeakmmf is a species of suspicion that, relate* 
to conduct, which still more intimately con*- 
cerns ourselves. It is a painful apprehension of 
rivalship, in cases that are peculiarly inte- 
resting to us. It will of consequence increase iii 
strength, accordiug to the value we place upoa 
the object, and to the degrees of danger to 
which we imagine it may be exposed. It is 
the inseparable companion of the ambit iouSt 
who vi^w every competitor, and every one ca^ 
pable of becoming a competitor, with a jealout 
eye. It is sometimes engrafted upon pride^ which 
i& deeply wounded by appearamces of neglect. It 
is a frequent attendant upon love; and i& a 
milder sense of the term,, it may be considered 
as an anxious solicitude least we should be su{^ 
planted in the affections of those we most highly 
esteem. The passion is sometimes excited kt 
weak minds, by the very excess of affecticm ; 
for this excess is prone to be perpetually upon 
the watch, and torments itself with groundless 
fears. Jealousy, in the extreme, contains a cora^ 
plication of the most tremendous passions which 
can agitate the human breast. Though it hat 
love for its basis, yet it suffers the united tor* 
ments of every painful emotion. It finds equal 
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danger in the most opposite appearances. 
EV^ry token of innocence is interpreted into a 
proof of guilt ; and every instance of affection, 
as a mark of insulting hypocrisy. 

It is a green*e)r'd fponster^ which doth make 
The meat it feeds on.- ■■ ». . ■ 



T rifles light as air 
Are to the jealous^ confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ.- ' » - 
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Under the influence of this baneful passion 
the mind becomes, at intervals, the sport of 
transporting hope^ and wild despair; is alter- 
nately tormented^ by fits of rage and the depth 
of contrition, for excesses committed in its trans* 
pprts. In a word^ uniting the extremes of 
(JT/^dful hatred and passionate fondness, it en* 
tertains most cruel suspicions of the object ^t 
most adpres; and is tempted to destroy that 
av^hich it dreads to lose ! 

The class of evil passions under permanent Ma- 
levolence, are indications of the depraved charac- 
ter and dispositions of their subject, in whom 
they are seated, not having any immediate refer* 
ence to the character of their object. Those which 
are now described as the modifications of anger, 
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respect the impressions, which occasional devia- 
tions from the usual tenour of conduct, make 
upon the mind of the person most interested ; 
in which, both the feelings and indications of 
ill-will are of a more transitory nature ; so that 
they deserve not to be confounded with perma* 
nent hatred. 

We shall now proceed to consider those 
emotions and affections which are inspired by 
the contemplation of Evil ; and in which neither 
inaJevoience, nor any of the selfish affections^, 
are necessary ingredients. 



II. The Displacency which is indicated by 
unfavourable opinions of conduct and disposition* 
This gives rise to the following emotions and 
iflfections. 

Horror. Horror is that very strong and 
painful emotion, which is excited by the view 
or contemplation of something peculiarly atroci- 
ous in the conduct of another; by some vice 
which exceeds the usual extravagance of vice ; 
enormities that surpass the bounds of common 
depravity — such as impurities too gross to be 
named, profligacies too shocking to be repeated. 
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knd cruelties which make us shudder at therecitaL 
It may also be excited by the extremes of agony, 
mental or corporeal, or by sufferings and punish- 
ments at which our natures recoil. 

This passion may be deemed the antipode of 
admiration. The one is inspired by the con- 
templation of surpassing excellency ; the other 
by the excess of vice and wretchedness. As 
that is one of the most pleasing sensations 
we can possibly enjoy, this is among the most 
painful we can possibly suffer. Scenes of 
.the above description excite a tremour upon 
the mind, a species of terror, scarcely equalled 
by the most lively apprehensions of danger. 

Indignation expresses a strong and elevated 
disapprobation of mind, which is also inspired 
by somethingflagitious in the conduct of another. 
But it does not always suppose that excess of 
depravity which alone is capable of committing 
deeds of horror. Indignation always refers to 
culpability ot conduct; and cannot, like the pas- 
sion of horror, be extended to distress either of 
mind or body. It is produced by the violation 
of some indispensible obligation, connected 
with circumstances peculiarly aggravating ;— 
.by icts of treachery, the abuse of confidence 
base ingratitude^ &c. which we cannot con« 
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tieiriplate without being provoked to ahger^ atid 
feeling a generous resentment; though we 
should not be interested in the consequences of 
the conduct we condemti. Indignant emotions 
are always excited by particular incidents. 

Contefnpt This is a more calm and deliberaf* 
aiFection of the mind. It directs ite chief at- 
tention to the character and disposition^ which k 
capable of committing unworthy and disgrace- 
ful actions. Its objects are radical baseness^, 
and radical -imbecility where it ought not to 
exist. Thus we despise the man who is capabte 
of fraud, deceit, falsehood, and every specieB of 
moral depravity, which indicates an extniordi-' 
nary degree of meanness. The man who makes 
great pretensions to more exalted powers, and 
better qualities than he really possesses, and the 
man who vainly boasts of nmch more than be 
can perform, or courts oiir admiration of accom- 
plishments of which be is destitute, or which hi 
posesses in a very inferior degree, renders him- 
self also an object of contempt. 

Thus the characters which are sunk below 
the common level of humanity, and those which 
arrogantly and impotently attempt to rise above 
it, are universally deemed the proper objeete 
©f this effiotioi^^ 
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Both indignation and contempt are accom* 
panied with a certain elevation of mind. Tlie 
^server feels and enjoys a conscious supe» 
vkaity^ wh«n he compares himself with the 
c^fiender. This sense of superiority is moi^ 
strongly marked in cmtempt. When it rises 
to a certain height it indicates, 

JPwiain. Disdain is such a degree of con- 
tempt as precludes any commerce with tlni 
party despised. It considers him as totally 
H&worthy of our notice; — even of our reprtt^ 
tamoHf which always supposes a possibility 
of reclaim. It feels as if there was something 
ae repulsive in the character of the ag^ressori^ 
libftt he is no longer entitled to the* rights of 
social intercourse. 

Contempt and disdain are often accompanied 
with a satirical smile, which strongly insinuates 
tl;bt basenesss and meanness are also intermixed 
with large portions oi folk/. 

Irrimn. This term is employed to express 
an aifection, inspired by any peculiarity ii^ sen* 
^iioeiit, disposition^ or conduct, that we deem 
an ofiie nee against some acknowledged law of 
GOBgnii^^ some standard of propriety univer- 
taUy reQeive4 and respected ; but which is not 
of sufficient magnitude to excite anger, or 
^B^ gf its raiaificatipp^. It chiefly refers to 
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something odd, whimsical^ absurd, which is 
calculated to excite laughter, rather than incur 
our displeasure. Various mistakes, and egre- 
gious blunders, which indicate culpable igno- 
rance, inattentions, and extravagances, are tho 
proper objects of irrision. 

The above seem to be the principal emotions 
and affections which are inspired by the contem- 
plation of conduct and character. They arc 
strong marks of displacency, which does not 
arise from malevolence incur dispositions, but 
on the contrary, from the warm, love of bene- 
ficent virtue. Nor are tliey necessarily . con- 
nected with personal injuries, though a sense 
of injuries will infallibly impart great energy 
to each emotion. 

As anger is the guardian of our own personal 
interests, thus is the present class of emotions 
and affections destined to be the guardians of 
virtue, decency, and propriety in general. It 
is remarkable that the mind is affected by trans- 
^essions against these, in exact proportion 
to the degrees of culpability obvious in the 
offence. Horror rouses within us such a degree 
of resentment, as becomes the severest reproof 
to the enormities at which it shudders ; and 
when excited by <V*eds of cruelty it csdll^ up 
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a laudable spirit of revenge ; and it renders the 
mildest and meekest dispositions solicitons for 
a power of retaliation. Indignation is always 
directed against the violation of some sacred 
law, which is respected by every man who 
is not destitute of virtue and honour. Contempt 
18 the punishment directed against that mean* 
ness of character, and perverseness of conduct, 
which sink a man below the level of social 
intercourse, and disqualify him for decent and 
respectable society. Irrision and ridicuk are 
the protectors of order, decency, and propriety 
in the lesser departments; against which the 
transgressor is thus made to*^feel his offence* 
He is taught to perceive that his conduct or 
principles are inconsistent with common sense, 
and to suspect that he is in danger of being 
ranked in the opprobrious class of fools. 

The visible tokens of emotion under each 
species of displacency, are characteiistic of its 
nature. Those painful sensations which are 
peculiar to the most malevolent passions, legibly 
inscribe their marks upon the countenance* 
The deep sunk eye, the pallid anxiety of Malice 
and Envy, indicate the inward torments of 
vthemind ; and the ineiFectual attempts to smile, 
^ >a tranii^it gleams of satisfaction at miseiy^ 
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only serve to render horror more horrid. Fear 
and dread have heen considered as the most 
painful emotions inspired by the selfish prin- 
ciple ; and their pathological symptoms manifest 
an insuperable anxiety and depression. Malig- 
nity has adopted these feelings with their ex* 
temal marks ; intermixing them with the irri- 
tatious of anger ; which, however, it attempts 
to repress from bursting forth into emotions^ 
through the apprehensions of detection. 

The displacency of anger manifests the 
tokens descriptive of anger already noticed; 
which, according to the degrees of their vio^ 
lence, strike terror into great offenders, or 
inspire the thoughtless and inattentive with 
respect and awe. 

The horror excited by the excess of wicked* 
ness or of misery, approaches to terrw^hoth 
in sensation and in external marks. Indignation^ 
C(mtempt and disdain^ paint upon the counte- 
nance a singular mixture of dignified superiority 
and deep disapprobation. A certain elevation, 
becoming the majesty of insulted virtue, is 
united with a lively sense of the depravity and 
meanness of the offender; and a constrast is 
instantaneously formed between exaltedness of 
^qharacter, and the state of degradation into 
which he has fallen* The satirical jocularity 
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accompanying ecu tern pty tn irrision, throws into 
the countenuuce, marks of exultation over 
the imbecility or absurdities of the person 
ridiculed* Without subscribing to the hypo- 
thesis of Mr. Hobbes, that pride is the efficient 
cause of laughter, it must be acknowledged, 
that this species of laughter is always accompa*- 
nied with an insulting consciousness of supe- 
riority. 

In the above Analysis we have attempted 
to trace the origin of the Passions, their excit- 
ing causes, their immediate objects, and their 
numerous ramifications. We have contemplated 
the infinite diversity and contrariety of .effects, 
which proceed from that one principle the 
LovB OF Goon, in Beings formed as we are, 
Btatiohed in a world where every surrounding 
object is able to produce its own specific im- 
pression; Beings whose individual, and whose 
social interests, are so many, various and com- 
plicated. 



But this Analytical Survey does not termi- 
nate the history of the Passions. There are 
various other points of view in which it is . 
proper to contemplate them, in order to in* 
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prease our acquaintance with the rudimentft 
of self-knowledge, and enable us to draw 
those moral and practical inferences, which 
may prove most conducive to the love and 
practice of Virtue. 

These are reserved for the Second Part of 
pur Treatise, 
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PART II. 



PHILOSOPHICAL OBSERVATIONS 






INaUIRIES, 



Founded upon the precedkig Analysis. 



PART 11. 
PHILOSOPHICAL OBSERVATIONS 



ANi> 



INQUIRIES, 
Founded upon the preceding Anafysis. 



CHAP. I. 

Observations respecting the Laws of EjMtement. 

OBSERVATION I. 
Suf^rise the efficient Cause of Passion. 

In different parts of our Analysis of the Passiotis, 
the influence of the introductory emotions^ hx 
quickening affections of the most opposite na-^ 
ture into a passion^ has fully appeared. It has 
been shewn^ that whatever strikes us in a sud- 
den and unexpected manner, generally makes, 
for the instant, a more vivid impression^ than 
things and circumstances of much greater coa- 
wquence,^ with which we have been familiar- 
hei, or which have been more slowly and pro* 
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gressivcly introduced to our notice. It has 
been rendered obvious, that Wonder is com- 
pounded of surprise, and the impression made 
upon the mind ; by the idea of Intricacy ;rf-and 
that Astonishment unites the perception of 
fastness with surprise ^— we have remarked, that 
these are, by universal suffrage, emphatically 
termed emotions ;— and we have seen the influ- 
ence of these introductory emotions, in passions 
of the most opposite characters. 

Thes^ considerations united make it highly 
probable, that the essential and characteristic 
difference between a Passion and an Affec^ 
tion, depends upon the superaddition of Sur- 
prise, to the natural effect produced by the real 
or supposed quality of an object;— that this 
Emotion, conjoined with the specific nature of 
its esciting cause, is virtually the efficient cause 
of a Passion ; the percussion of surprise rendering 
the affection visible, by characteristic signs, cor* 
respondent with its specific nature. 

Thus for example, in Joy^ the pleasing part 
of the impression owes its origin to the posses- 
sion, or undoubted expectancy, of some desirable 
.good. This, in its lowest influence, produces 
.some degree of change in the corporeal fraftie. 
It is a sensation, and must be felt somewhere. 
The vividness of the impression occasioned by 
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the im|)efus.of surprise, renders this sensation 
more vivid, diffuses its effects over the whole 
^ system, and occasions a delectable and ungo- 
vernable flow of spirits, which becomes con- 
- spicuous to every spectator. "But as Novelty 
is the exciting cause of surprise, in proportion 
as the novelty of good subsides, surprise gra- 
dually dimini.shes, and leaves the mind under the 
influence of an affection^ more proportionate to 
the real value of the object. 

Thus we may suppose the Passion of Jnger^ 
to consist of that disagreeable sensation, which 
a sense of injury will always occasion, quickened 
by surprise into an ungovernable emotion. The 
reluctance with which we part with any thing 
contributing to our benefit or enjoyment, will 
be quickened by surprise into the agonies of 
Mrraw; which is also able to convert painful 
apprehensions into the escess of Fear. 
- J^OT does the acknowledged fact, that our 
passions iare sometimes excited by deliberate 
contemplation, militate against the opinion. 

This can only take place in aff^airs of high 
importance ; and in such cases the more delibe- 
-rate survey consists in examining, and reflecting 
upon every circumstance, relative to the nature 
of the exciting cause, which necessarily pro- 
duces a variety of new and unexpected combi- 
nations, each of which will be attended with a 
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proportionate degree of surprise ; and although 
there may not be in any one circumstance, that 
quantum of Novelty which so powerfully strikes 
the mind, in cases that are sudden and totally 
unexpected, yet, the combined influence of the 
®ggr€gate number of Novelties, may finally pro- 
duce the most extravagant passions. Thus may 
the mind calculate the variety of benefits accrue 
ing from some prosperous event, until it be tran- 
ported with joy ; — enumerate the evils of priva- 
tion, until it becomes yrflw^ic with sorrow ;^^ 
dwell upon the number and magnitude of pro- 
vocations which aggravate an injury, until re- 
sentment shall be converted into rage ;«--and by 
ruminating upon the extent of danger^ it may be 
driven into despair. 

If this conjecture be admitted, it will give^ 
beautiful simplicity to the theory of the Pas- 
sions. It shews that they may be decompoised 
into the simplest elements; while it indicates 
the manner, by which the combination of these 
elements may be productive of such an infinite 
variety, both in nature and strength. It shews 
that the different degrees of force in the quick- 
ening agent, or of its reiterated influence, are 
calculated to give various degrees of momentum 
to each particular affection. 
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infusions and JEmotions are of a transitory na-^ 
tur0 ; the Affections ahne are permanent. 

m 

^ AccoEDCNG to the distiiustions which have 
been made between Passions, Emotions^ and 
Affections, it clearly appears that the two for«» 
mer are in their nature tr^isient, and that the 
affections are capable of much longer duration* 
The passions have been represented as vivid 
sensations, passively or involuntarily, produced 
by somp strong idea excited in the mind ; and 
emotioiis as the external marks of these. But 
•to this passive state of mind is transitory, so 
are its external marks; and as both gradually 
tubside, ihey give place to some correspondent 
affection^ which remains as long as our opinion^ 
1^ the interest we take in the object, shall 
continue. It necessarily follows from these 
£lcte, that we are not to look to the passions 
«M emotions either for permanent well-being', 
br for permanent wretchedness. They must 
«ther die away and leave no im^ressioi^ as ih 
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cases where the imagination was deceived^ tt^ 

specting the value or importance of the exciting 

cause, or they are the harbingers of some more 

durable affections; and it is the influence of 

these affections which has the permanent effect 

upon our well-being. Thus^ when we give 

ourselves over to the delecta,ble tumults of Joy, 

the jOy is incidental. It is hastily introduced 

by the sudden perception or impressive sense of 

some acquisition, which we deem important to 

present or future welfare ; of a somethings which 

we expect to be more or less durable in its na« 

ture, or to diffuse its beneficent influence to a 

considerable extent* These advantages are con* 

centrated, as it were, in the imagination^ at the 

instant of joy^ They operate upon the mindaar 

the solar lay s collected in a focus dart upon the 

surface of a body; and though the pleasures of 

joy are often greater than those derived from its 

causes, yet we naturally expect much more than 

the momentary well-being intioduced by the 

emotion itself. 

In the first impulse of Sorrow, the magnitude^ 
of the loss is the most impressive idea. As the 
mind becomes more intimately acquainted with 
the nature and extent of the privation, the 
agonies of .sorxow will either subside into indifr 
Jnrencc^ from the perception that the lass was 
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iidt 6f that importance as had been imagined, 
and that it has been agiply supplied by some 
'Valuable and unexpected blessing; or the vivid 
impression will be effaced by time^ which aU 
ways places before us a variety of objects new 
and interesting; or finally, the transports of 
«orro>iv will gradually give way to habitual grief 
and melancholy. 

Thus Fear is inspired, and becomes agonizing, 
from the apprehension of some species of calar 
mity; and the influential idea at the instant, is, 
^hat by the expected calamity we shall be last- 
ingly deprived of some Good we wish to retain, 
or that it will be introductory to some durable 
Evil ; though the fear itself may be much more 
painful than the evil we dread. Anger is roused 
«by an immediate sense of injury committed or 
^threatened; that is, by the apprehension of 
'tome robbery of the good ta which we have a 
-claim. Here again the mind, comparing the 
-present with the past, or looking forwards to 
the future, perceives or apprehends a disagree* 
able change of circumstances or of state; and 
is incensed against the offending cause. When 
the first impulse subsides, it is succeeded by the 
affections of griefs resentment ^ indignation, 8gc. 
•according to the nature of the insult suffered, 
-m the aggravations of the offence; and these 
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becoRU^ durable as the idea or pei;cepticm of the 
injury received. 

Nor does the transit^n *«irfaich is sometilinei 
made from affection to passion invalidate tbfiwif 
remarks. It has been observed^ that when iAnt 
object possesses many complicated and interest- 
ing circumstances, these, by being placed before^ 
the memory, and distinctly examined, may gra- 
dually warm the imagination, and increase the 
-strength of the affection, until the party be 
avorked up into violent emotions. But wbe« 
llhe passions are excited in this manner, thejr 
are also of short duration. The preternatufai 
sBtate of mind demands too great an expenditure 
<)f animal spirits, to render the passion lasting ; 
-and it soon relapses into the kindred affection. 
In cases deemed peculiarly interesting, and iti 
pensons of quick and lively feelings, gushes and 
•fits 'Of passion may be frejquently excited by die 
-«ame cause, and the mind may be placed alter* 
«ately under the influence of the passion and af- 
fection ; but wherever passions and emotions are 
^permanently vehement, it becomes an indication 
' of msanity. 1 1 is a morbid irritation, over w^hiob 
season has totally lost its controuling power. < 

The permanent Affections are therefore to 

be considered as constituting that habitual stivte 

^of mind^ into , which the primary passion im« 
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pelled it. Our ideas, and with them our aiFec* 
tions, concerning the object, are now changed. 
Instead of our former indifference, we contem- 
plate it with some degree of pleasure or pain, 
become habitually attached to it, or indulge an 
habitual aversion respecting it 

Thus it is obvious that none of the Icatfing 
passioD^ and emotions constitute our permanent 
Welfare, or the contrary. They simply mani- 
fest the first impression which the sudden change 
of our state has made upon us. The lasting 
eflfects, in consequence of this change, are to 
be learned from the Affectiom. If the Good 
introduced by Joy prove itself to be £t lasting 
good J though it may be partial and incom- 
plete, it may inspire Contentment* If it 
be the completion of an ardent desire, it 
communicates Satisfaction. If it meet with 
approbation, and be reflected upon as the result 
of a plan well-intended, wisely formed, and 
toccessfully executed, it becomes the source 
of Complacency. Fear sinks into permanent 
Dread, or unmixed with any particle of hop^ 
into lasting Despair j Sorrow into confirmed 
Melancholy ; and Anger into Resentment and 
XKsplaoency. 
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OBSERVATION IIJ. 

Jjldation of the Piusirns and Affections to eac^ 

other. 

It has frequently been remarked, that the in- 
fluence of any particular passion or etnotion^ 
ilisposes the mi d to be subjected to some other, 
that is of a similar nature and tendency; whil^ 
it places the (lisposition at a remote distance 
from the affections of a contrary complexioiu 
J>r^ Ifariky has observed, cprrpspopdent to 
the grand division of the passions which hc 
Jiad adopted, that ** the five grateful passions^ 
** iiove, Desire, Hope, Joy, and pleasing 'Re- 
" collection enhance each other ; as do th^ 
^* five ungrateful^ ones. Hatred, Aversion, Fear, 
" Grief, and Displeasure.'' Addison^ ffume;^ 
IjOrdKaimSy have made sinjilar remark^, ai^d haye 
adduced the association of ideas as the cause. 
But as the temper of mind produced by ou^ 
affection, predisposes to the affection which is 
most analogous, though it may not be immedi^ 
ately dependent upon it, may we not infer tbaj 
the as ociation of the Affections will be prior tc^ 
and introduce that of Ideas f 

Thus, according to the division which has 
been adopted in this Ireatise, not only are 
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gladness, cheerfulness, mirth, contentment, 
satisfaction, complacency, &c. the offsprings 
of Joy, but while the mind is under their 
pleasing influence, it is disposed to every affec- 
tion of the pleasing kind, which may be in- 
spired by very different causes, or by circum- 
stances too trivial to excite either of these emo* 
tiQns or affections, in its calm and influenced 
jtate of mind. Let us suppose, for example, 
this exciting cause to consist in something 
m^ely personal ; yet the pleasing sensation 
produced, incline$ at the moment, to the affec- 
tions of generosity, charity, sympathy, com- 
passiop, and mercy: nay, at such seasons it 
is, disposed to expand, that it may embrace all 
mankind; and the humbler acts of virtue, 
with which we might have been contented, at 
aiiotber peripd^ will now appear contracted and 
unsatisfactory. 

Upon this principle is the custom manifestly 
^Minded, of making valuable presents to the 
messeagers of welcome tidings, or rewarding 
i\kem with some peculiar marks of complacency : 
^ custom which has been practised in every 
^ge .and nation. The overflowings of joy in- 
spire a generosity of temper, which absolutely 
f eqiiires an object ; aQd nope can immediately 
uppear inore meritorious, than the person who 



has been the mstrument, asit were^ or the iiiSK 
itruiiiental cause of Joy. The delectable. sen^^ 
sation communicated. to. the mind of the priii'^ 
eipal participant, immediately excites invhtig 
bteast a grateful affection for the person, who9d 
communications have been the cause of - it j 
though he may have merely acted in an official 
(Opacity; and possibly, contrary to his secret 
inclinations. The liberation of captives, aiid 
prisoners of various descriptions, upon acces* 
•ion to the throne ; — the institution of sports and 
pastimes^ that joy may be diffused among thu 
multitude, upon events apparently replete with 
much future happiness, as on births, marriages^ 
imd on the arrival of a* young heir to the pes* 
gcssion of an ample fortune ; — th« pleasing in* 
dtements of illuminations, fire-works, distri- 
buting good cheer to the populace, are univer- 
sally felt as harmonizing with the eihilanrted 
9tate. of mind, which welcome tidings, of a 
private or public nature, are calculated to excite^ 
In like manner does the lustre of great actions^ 
inspire us with a certain respeqt for those most 
intimately connected with the Agent, whom 
we consider as the parent stock, productive 
of merit in every ramification; or as able to 
shed desert over every connection. Under the 
influence of these grateful and liberal priticiplei^ 
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we are mduced to imagine that children are 
entitled to share the rewards due to their pa-^ 
rents. Hence those hereditary honours wbicib 
too frequently irradiate the Un worthy » and 
demonstrate that the generous inference is not 
always conclusive^ 

. Erom. these associating affections it proceedajr-v 
that tlie perception of good qualities centered ^^ 
m- the Mind of any one, disposes to an attache 
ment to his Person. Favourable impressions 7 
inspire an inclination to cultivate friendship ; 
and friendship between the sexes has a powerful 
tendeDcy to inspire love. That love, which, in -; 
delicate minds^ appears to be at the remotest di»« ^) 
tance from every thing sensual, will finally ex- / 
cite the stronger and warmer passions. Nor are 
we without many instances of these becoming r 
ftiost impietuous, from their being founded upon *^ 
Wntimental refinements. 

As the passion of Sorrow proceeds from the 
loss of what we have loved, it may impercep-^ 
tibly dispose,— in persons whose passions ar6 
strong but very transient,— to the aflfection of 
Love towards the object commiserating our 
loss. No one can appear so worthy of the trans- 
ftfi as the friend who sympathizes deeply with 
the affliction. The- Poet has justly observed 
jka^t " Fity is akin tolweJ' In these moments^ 
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thecommiserator forgets every fault, ev€n wh^vf., 
he knows that fault exists. He brings forwar4' 
fvery good quality^ which in his opinion, rea? 
I ders the Afflicted less deserving of tbei|: sufFerr 
ings. We may also add that the gratitude 
I ^hich this pity inspires, is accompanied with 
I the most favourable seqtiments of the humane 
; disposition^ and has a t^ndjency to produce a pre? 
' dilection for the person of the sympathizer. la 
^hort, whatever gives birth to any of the kindly, 
^ifections^ may be productive of personal predn 
lections, and terminate in love, both as an ai£ecT 
tion and a passion. Othello says of pesde? 
fnona,^ 

f ' She lovM me for the dangers I had pai8*d^,^ 
And I lov*d her that the did pity them.*' 

Nor can the dramatic Writer be accused of 

.J ,. -. ... ■« ?. .»«. ^ 

frxaggeration, whq repre$ent$ the heautjful and 
accomplished !^emira, as passionately fond of the 
generoii^ monster A^z^^e^ whom she at first 
viewed with horror and detestation. 

'^o this pleasing association is it also to be 
ascribed, that we are so prone to hfi blind to 
the faults of those we love. Wc ^re eager tq 
Tcpresent to ourselves those persons who hav^ 
taken possession of our esteem, as being en? 
tirely worthy of it We d\jrell upon ey^ry gop4 
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^quality; we forget, or discover excuses fof 
•pVery defect. 

It has hjeen remarked, more than once, that^^ 
whenever an amorous temper has taken a reli- / 
•^ioas turn> it excels in the warmth and fervour ) 
of its devotion. We might urge as an apology, /^ 
that what appears excellent can alone be the / 
object of love; and where the mind is pecu- ^ 
liarly susceptible of excellence, it will evince the / 
warmth and strength of its affection, whether *^ 
it be placed on our own species, or op beings of y 
.a superior order. 

These two causes united may serve to explaifi 
It fact, which has. been noted by Rousseau and 
many others, that the language of religion and 
pf love is so very similar. The Lover also has 
his idol; adoresher perfections, calls her angelic; 
talks pf altars^ prostrations^ vows, sacrifices, Sgc. 
That is, )i^hat is humauy in the warmth of his 
affectipn, he pontem plates as divine ; and the 
person who has some striking accomplishments^ 
he pronounces to be perfection itself. 

The connection between the disagreeable pas- 
sions and affections is not less obvious. The 
various affections originating from the idea of 
Evil, whether it be past, present, or appre- 
hended, are so closely united^ that they caii 
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scarcely be considered as illustrations of the 
subject. We are, for example, disposed to be 
angry at whatever occasions sorrow, and there 
is a vindictiveness in fear, which may render it 
dangerous to its most innocent cause. But pre- 
dispositions to the indulgence of unpleasant 
affections, are generated in cases wheie the con- 
nection is not so immediate. Disagreeable feel- 
ings, induced by their proper object, are produc- 
tive of other disagreeable affections, wheie, 
strictly speaking, there is no proper objecf. 

/ Whatever irritates, renders the mind imp atien t, 
peevish, quarrelsome; disposes it to magnify 

j trifles into real grievances, and to imagine a just 
cause of offence^ where, perhaps, approbation has 

' been merited. It engenders su^picions^ and 
jealousies, and disposes to envy the peace, tran- 
quillity, or good fortune of another. In this 
state of mind, a transition is also made from 
things to persons, and some degree of guilt is 
imputed to the latter, in consequence of the evii 
passions stirred up by the former. It is nipcMi 
this principle that Tyrants have been known to 
sacrifice, in the impetuosity of their vexation 
and rage, the innocent messengers of evil tiding^; 
Thus has Homer, that faithful historian of 
nature, represented Agamemnon, as pouring out 
a torrent of invectives against the barmks^attil 
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venerable priest, who was compelled, by virtue 
of his office, to utter unwelcome truths. 

' ^ *' The Prophet spoke : when with a gloomy frown 
The monarch started from his shining throne } 
Blade choler fill'd his breast, that boil'd with ire> 
And from his eje-bails flash'^ the living fire. 
Augar acGurat ! denouncing mischief still. 
Prophet of plagues, for e?er boding ill ! 
Still must that tongue some wounding message bring. 
And still thy priestly pride provoke thy King ?" 

FOP£*S H0M£R. IL. I. L. 127* 

It is thus that not only the ^ Genus Irritabilt 
'^^Vatum,'' but controversial authors of all descrip- 
tions, have been so prone, in defence of their 
pmrtioalar sentiments against their opponents, 
tc^ decend to personalities. Theologians in par- 
ticular have been accustomed to evince their 
seal for sacred truths^ by the most unchristian 
•katred against the imagined supporters of error; 
and they have not failed to ascribe unworthy 
«»otives, or depravity of heart, to those who 
remaia unconvinced by the force of their argu- 
'ments. This is the latent cause of all those reli- 
gious persecutions, which have deluged the 
iS^d with blood, and disgraced humanity. 
• As, in the transports of Gratitude, we ai>c 
disposed to imagine virtues, where they do 
.ftot'CiKiflrt:, thus in -the transports of resentment, 



we are prone to the contrary extreme; A^iii^ 
gle cause of enmity, blackens the wholie charac- 
ter of our antagonist ; and the man who has 
been guilty of one fault, tbat touches us to th^ 
quick, becomes^ to an heated imagination, xht 
vilest of miscreants. The friends and connec- 
tions of the Aggressor, are also cotisidered as 
participants in his crimes i nay, the adherents 
and dependants upon the grand offender, arc 
contaminated by his guilt. Thus have towns 
and countries been laid waste without remorse; 
ttiurder and rapine have been deemed laudable; 
•and the sacri6ce of thousands, in resentment 
of the vices and disorders of a few^ has been 
frequently celebrated, as an heroic display 
of vindictive justice] Hence it is that disgrace 
of charicter is unjustly spread over a whole 
family, on account of the ill conduct or igiM>» 
minous punishment, of one of its members^ 
£ven the unconscious instruments of mischiei^ 
according to this propensity of our natuif^ 
are frequently treated as guilty, or as partici- 
pants in the crime. Imprudent parents have 
thus nourished' a spirit of revenge in their cbil* 
dren, by encouraging them to beat the play- 
things which have accidentally given them paiOj 
or the ground against which they have ^Uen, . 
It is recorded of the celebrated Cranmerj 
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'^ho flourished ia the reign of Queen Mary^ 
that having repented of his impiety, in yield* 
iog to the solicitations of the priesthood, and 
seductive promises of the court, and signed 
an acknowledgment of the Pope's supre* 
macy, when he was brought to the infernal 
stake, he resolutely held the offending hand 
in the flames, till it was consumed; from a 
spirit of resentment at its having been the in*' 
strument of his apostasy. In this singular 
instance of imputed guilt, our sympat^iy with 
*the sufferings of the unfortunate man, our 
admiration of his magnanimity, and our sur- 
prise at the strange manner in which he indi* 
cated a pious indignation at his tbrmer conduct^ 
fiimishes an apology for an act, which, underother 
jeircum stances, must have been contemplated 
jia the excess of childish cruelty. (See Hume*s 
.Hiatory of England, Vol. iv. p. 43L) — For 
:the same reason we admire the undaunted cou* 
-rage of Mucins Saevola, who, as we are in- 
;forined by FlorWj thrust his hand into the fire, 
.because it had not succeeded in its attempt 
'to strike the King of Etruria. But had he 

caused a Dependant to be punished in this 
, manner, for a similar failure, he would have 

been held forth to execration. 

It is upon the same principles that the strong 
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impressions cf Fear or of Sorrow, change thm 
appearance of every thing around us. Every 
trifle becomes the cause of terror ; and every 
object loses its power to charm, unless it shoulU 
administer to our melancholy. Sorrow natu«» 
rally disposes to impatience, discontent, and 
fearful apprehension, in cases which have no 
connection with the primitive cause. Heavy 
disappointment,' where expectation was ilU 
founded, forbids us to indulge hope where the 
encouragement is the greatest. Fear and dread 
dispose to cruelty, to treachery, and sometimet 
tb acts of desperation which resemble couragie. 
As the passions and affections which are most 
analogous to each other, so readily blend to'* 
gether, or succeed in an easy currency, it it 
natural to suppose that those which are oC 
an opposite nature and tendency must be rc- 
^pulsive; as joy and sorrow, hope and fear^ 
love and hatred. For although complicated, 
circumstances may place the mind under their 
Influence, at the same period, yet the one is 
calculated to oppose and check the other; 
each exerting it characteristic influence. Thus 
when the success of any desired event is partial^ 
sorrow may accompany joy. The effects of 
glad tidings are rendered incomplete, by tlic 
addition of some mournful catastrophe; Whem 
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victory, for example, is purchased by the death 
of a friend, or of a favourite general. In 
such chequered incidents, the mind passes over 
from one event to the other, and feels the in- 
fluence of each, separately and alternately. 
In cases of a dubious nature, the mind is some- 
times stagnated, or suspended between hope 
and fear ; and sometimes agitated by each pas - 
sion by turns. In this manner may love have 
some intercourse with anger; as in parents, 
whose resentment, at the improper conduct 
of their children, may even be inspired by 
the warmest affection ; and the lover may be 
tormented by the caprices of his mistress, whom 
he cannot resolve to hate. The opposite pas- 
sions and affections are, in instances of the 
like nature, excited by different and opposite 
circumstances, residing in the same exciting 
cause; each producing itis own characteristic 

Fearful, anxiety, and joy in the extreme, are 
so diametrically opposite^ and their pathological 
effects upon the system so contrary, that an 
immediate transition from the one to the other 
ifl extremely difficult, if not impossible; and by 
the violence committed upon the animal system, 
it might be productive of fatal consequences. 
It 18 observable that in such cases, the salutary 

p 
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firansition is made through the medium of the 
pathological effects^ which are the usual indip 
cations of Sorrow. Tears and joyful lamen* 
tations are the first tokens of the removal of ex« 
cessive fear. A sudden relaxation, as it were, 
succeeds to the agonizing constriction which 
accompanies that passion, and this prepares the 
mind for the pleasing vivacity which is the na* 
tiiral character of joy. Every medical practi^ 
tioner, as often as he has assisted at any painful 
and dangerous operation, which has proved sue* 
ccsful, must have observed these effects produced 
upon the sympathizing attendants; and ev^ry 
affectionate Female will recollect these singular 
emotions, upon the happy delivery of her friend^ 
whom she has supposed to be in imminent dangers 
The singularity may perhaps be explained ia 
the following manner. Previous to the fortu^ 
nate issue^ Sorrow for the sufferings; of the dis^ 
tressed object, and anxious Fears respecting the 
event, were intimately blended together ; while 
the pathological tokens of the latter, suppressed 
tliose of the former. Upon the sudden removal 
of Fear, its characteristic restrictions are re- 
moved, the residue of Sorrow becomes perma- 
nenty and the agitated spirits are tranquillized 
by the effusion of tears. 
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A Melancholy state of mind is most soothed^ 
at the commencement, by what seems to feed I 
its melancholy. The excess of grief will listen \ 
to nothing which is not somewhat in unison with 
it. It may afterwards be alleviated by a degree \ 
of cheerfulness, in a friend who has wept for 
the distress, and whose sympathy has thus in- 
spired a confidence. But no greater violence / 
' cairBe committed upon persons in the anguish 
of sorrow, than an attempt at gaiety, or the / 
proposition of frivolous amusements. 

Nothing so effectually subdues the violence 
cyf Anger, as the fortunate suggestion of ludi* 
crous ideas. Whatever excites a smile or a 
laughy excites a sensation totally incompatible 
with rage, or with deep resentment. It has 
often happened that a something ridiculous, in 
the ideas or conduct of the offender^ has averted 
the punishment due to his carelessness and in- 
advertency; or that some gay and cheerful 
thought, has at once obliterated resentment^ 
against a conduct not entirely trivial* We are 
toid by ancient fabulists, that when Apollo was 
about to^hoot Mercury, who was disguised as 
a herdsman, being incensed at this thievish deity, 
• for having stolen some cattle which Apollo was 
destined to watch, he applied to his quiver for 

p a 
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an arrow, in order to revenge the offence; but 
discovering that the arch thief had prevented 
the effects of his anger, by previously stealing 
all the arrows, he was so diverted at the jest that 
his anger immediately subsided. Iracundianh 
H)oluptate superante. 

In the quarrel between Jupiter and Juno, Ho- 
mer represents the Queen of Heaven as terrified 
into silence, and merely attempting to suppress 
the signs of a resentment, which she could not 
subdue. But he informs us, that it was the jest 
of Vulcan, in taking upon him an office, for 
which he was so ill qualified, and becoming cup- 
bearer, which effectually restored miith and 
good-humour among the Celestials. 

Vukaa with awkward grace his office plies ; 
And onexttogaished laughter shakes the skies. 

POPJI. 



OBSERVATION IV. 

On the Seat of the Passions. 

It is usual for Writers on the Passions to 
speculate concerning their Seat^ whether it be in 
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the spiritual^ or in the ^mm^Xtd material part of 
Man* Some philosophers place the passions solely 
in the corporeal system. Among these was the 
celebrated Des Cartes. Mr. Grove j on the 
contrary, defines the passions to be " the afFecr 
•* tions attended with peculiar and extraordinary 
'^ motions of the animal spirits;** and in opposi- 
tion to the sentiments of Des CarteSy be says, /'I 
'^ am inclined to think that a sensation of the 
soul generally precedes a change in the spirits; 
external objects not being able to raise a fer- 
ment in the spirits, till they have first struck 
^^. the mind with an idea of something noble^ 
" frightful, amiable, &c." 
. Others again, ascribe some of the affections 
to the animal principle, and some to the rationaL 
Dr. Reid is in doubt whether " the principle of 
" esteem^ as well as gratitudcj ought to be 
^* reckoned in the order of animal principles, or 
^* if they ought not rather to be placed in a 
** higher order," He has finally, however, 
placed the esteem of the Wise and Good in the 
order of animal principles ; not from any per- 
suasion that it is to be found in brute animals, 
but because it appears in the most unimproved, 
and the most degenerate part of our species, even 
in those in whom we hardly perceive any exer- 
tiojL either of reason or of virtue. 
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But, whiat is still more singular, the same af- 
iection is sometimes placed, by this philosopher, 
under the animal, and sometimes under the 
rational principle. Speaking of res'entment he 
observes, ** that sudden or instinctive resenttneteit 
** is an animal principle, common to us with 
^ brute animals; but that resentment, which 
^* some authors call deliberate, must fall under 
'* the class of rational principles/* He also ex- 
cludes ^* the parental affection from the rational 
** principle, because it is not grounded on an 
^' opinion of merit m the object." ( See ReidTs 
Essays on the active powers of Man. Est* iii. 
Ch. 4.) 

This contrariety of opinions ammig philoso- 
phers themselves, the vague conjectures and ar- 
bitrary positions they have advanced, ' too plain- 
Jy evince that we are not prepared for disqui* 
sitions of this kind. They prove that it will be 
impossible to arrange the passions and affections, 
with any precision, under these two heads, un- 
til we shall have obtained more accurate ideas 
of the nature of the rational and spiritual part 
of man, on the one hand, and of the vivified 
matter which^is supposed to constitute his ani- 
mal nature on the other. 

Those who place the passions, or any of the 
aflfections, in the Body, confess that it miurt be 
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an ixnimated Body. But they do not explain 
to us the cause of this animation ; or what is 
th^i 'owyymg principle, which so wonderfully 
changes the properties of the dead^ insensible^ 
inactive matter. When we shall know the 
Cause of sensation or of perception^ in it slowest 
stage ; and When we shall have discovered what 
that is which thinks, reasons, and wills, we 
may be better qualified to decide concerning 
the seat of the passions and emotions. 

The reason which induced Des Cartes and 
others^ to make all the affections sensual^ is ob- 
viou8# It is easy to perceive that we cannot 
ascribe affections to the spiritual part of man, 
without admitting the passions also ; nor these 
without being perplexed with the appetites; 
which, although confessedly sensual, frequently 
excite those emotions and passions, which must 
be ascribed to the Spirit, if it be susceptible of 
emotions. But this combination, or reciprocal 
influence, they deem to be totally inconsistent 
^th those intellectual honours which they are 
solicitous of ascribing, exclusively, to our spi- 
ritual natures. 

Dr. Reid's embarrassment seems to arise from 
the expection that the rational principle, must 
always act rationally ; which leads him to infer 
that whenever the passions and affections do not 
receive the sanction of reason, they are to be 
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assigned over to the animal principle. But thii 
hypothesis will tempt us to doubt of the vei 
existence of the rational principle, in numbers oi 
our species. It leads us to conclude that the tw< 
natures, deemed so diametrically opposite 
each other, possess powers so perfectly similarj 
that it is difficult for the keenest discernment b 
distinguish between their operations; and i' 
compels us to infer, that whenever some of our 
affections become conformable to reason, they 
have changed their seat from the animal to the 
rational principle. 

Philosophers and Divines, who distinguish 
Man into the three several parts of Body, Soul, 
and Spirit, which, notwithstanding the intimacy 
of their union, they suppose to be differentia 
their natures ; ascribe the appetites to the Body^ 
the' passions and affections to the Soul, and to 
the Spirit, those intellectual powers which seem 
remote from passions or emotions of any kind. 
By such an arrangement they mean to compli- 
ment the Spirit with the most exalted station ; 
but the honour, like many other projects of "am- 
bition^ is entirely at the expence of its happiness. 
If the affections pertain to the Soul exclusively, 
that alone is capable of enjoying. The Spirit is 
deprived of every motive for speculation ; and 
since it sometimes happens that speculations of 
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the most ohtruse kind^ excite pleasing sensationsi 
the Spirit must certainly perceive^ though it has 
no faculties to lament its hard lot, as often as it is 
conscious that these delightful sensations, which 
are its own work^ are transferred to the Soul. 

Without entering therefore into enquiries of 
this nature, which for want of i/ia^^ must be con- 
jectural and unsatisfactory, it will be more cor- 
respondent with my plan, simply to state inter- 
esting facts, and leave it to the Metaphysician 
to draw such consequences as he may deem 
most legitimate. , 

It must be admitted that every passion, emo* 
tion, and affection, proceeds from certain impires* 
sions or ideas excited, concerning the nature, or 
state, or quality, or agency of the exciting cause. 
These Ideas have undoubtedly their seat in that 
part of man we distinguish by the appellation 
of mind. The exciting cause therefore changes 
the state oftthe Mind, respecting the parti- 
cular object. From total indifference it be- 
comes some way or other interested. This new 
impression, if it possess a certain degree of 
strength, produces a correspondent change 
upon the body. Universal observation and 
universal phraseology, which is doubtless found- 
ed upon this observation, unite to evince 
that a very perceptible influence of every strong 
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emotion is directed towards the Ae^'f^ The 
Heart experiences various kinds of sensation^ 
pleasant or unpleasant, over which it has no con- 
troul ; and from thence the influence of agi* 
tated spirits seems to be diffused over the body. 
Their more gentle effects are not visible to the 
spectator ; nay, the subject himself is not con- 
scious perhaps of any thin^ more than, either 
a change of sentiment, or the perception of 
the stronger influence of a former sentiment^ 
connected with something agreeable or dis- 
agreeable in this perceptioji ; a sonnething which 
attaches more strongly to the object, or -creates 
some degree of repugnance. This state of 
mind is styled an affection, and it appears to 
be totally mental; but stronger influences pro- 
duce such changes, that the inward disposition 
becomes obvious to the spectators, through 
the medium of the corporeal frame. It is now 
called an emotion^ and this may increase in 
strength until the whole system becomes agi- 
tated and convulsed. 

From this statement it appears incdHtestible^ 
that the Affections and Passions have their ori- 
gin in the Mind, while Emotions are corporeal 
indications of what passes within ; according 
to the conjecture expressed by Mr. Grove. 

It also proves, that to confine the affections 
to the Mind, and refer the passions to the ani- 
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Rial principle, is to theorize in opposition to 
facts. For numerous instances have presented 
themselves^ in the course of our Analysis, 
which indicate that the difference between 
the gentlest affection and the most turbulent 
passions, consists mdegreCy not in nature. What- 
ever produces silent satisfaction, in its mild* 
est influence, will produce the extravagance 
of joy in its strongest. Fearful apprehen- 
sion, in its excess, is terror; and displea- 
snxe, in its most inordinate exertions, is rage. 
*When the gentlest affections are rendered con- 
spicuous, their existence is known by some 
visible change produced in the countenance, 
through the medium of the nervous system; 
'while the most violent agitations of the mind, 
operating upon the same nervous system, pro- 
dace ungovernable transports. Hence it is 
rational to infer, that the finest affections, and 
the strongest passions, are equally sensitive, 
<>r equally spiritual in their natures. 

It is natural for those who favour the hypo- 
thesis, -that man consists of *' different natures 
*• -'marvellously mixt," to ascribe the appetites 
solely to the corporeal system, or to the animal 
mature of man, and to call them carnal^ because 
the immediate objects of the appetites relate 
to the wants and gratifications of the body. 
But do they recollect that these appetites ar« 
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frequently awakened by the attention paid by the 
Mind, to tlieir particular objects, exciting Con- 
cupiscence, which is always attributed to the 
Mind ? When the desires considered as carnal, 
are excited by a particular state of the body, 
that is by certain changes made in the corpo- 
real system, which generate particular wants» 
as in the sensations of hunger and thirst, the 
mental part of our nature is immediately con- 
scious of these uneasy sensations, wills to re- 
move them, and expects gratification in attend- 
ing to the demands of appetite. Thus the 
whole man becomes interested, without the 
possibility of placing a barrier, to arrest the 
operations of the mind, and render the appetite 
purely corporeal. 

When the power of immediate gratification 
is possessed, none of the accessary passions and 
emotions are called forth, and, in some cases, 
we are not conscious of mental exertions* 
But if the gratification cannot be immediate ; 
if it be uncertain ; if any formidable impedi- 
ments present themselves ; then the whole soul 
is powerfully aroused : hopes and fears are exr 
cited concerning the event ; anger and jea- 
lousies are indulged against rivals and causes 
of impediments ; sorrows and vexations are 
inspired by our disappointment. These betray 
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the interest which the Mind has taken in plea« 
sures which are termed sensual. Where tlic 
indulgence has been illicit, repentance also, 
and remorse confess that the Soul feels itself 
responsible for gratifications which are deemed 
merely carnal. 

On the other hand, the finer affections of 
J/)ve, such as the filial, the parental, the social ; 
and benevolence in its more tranquil exertions, 
being so much exalted above the appearance 
of every thing selfish^ and having no immediate 
personal gratification for their object, are gene- 
rally attributed to the higher principle in our 
nature. But the love of beauty and of at- 
tractive qualifications between the sexes, be- 
coming sexual, may create desires denominated 
carnal ; and benevolence becoming sympathy 
and compassion with deep distress, produces 
the corporeal effects o^ agonizing grief or fear, 
and is virtually as sensual or carnal as any of 
the appetites ; though usage is offended at such 
an application of the terms. 

Thus it appears that the grand principles of 
love and hatred, desire and aversion, produce 
their effects upon the A^hole system, when they 
operate with a certain degree of force : thought 
for the sake of discrimination we give different 
jianies to these effects ; and to manifest our 
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sense of the superiority of one class of our 
desires and affections, when compared with 
another, we annex various degrees, of respect^ 
ability to- those which are most remote from 
the gratification of corporeal wants. 

When the affections of love and desire are 
placed upon objects deemed the most sensual, 
they are called appetites ; and they are^ stigma^ 
tized with the epithet of carnal appetites, be- 
cause they are merely corporeal in their object^ 
and are peculiarly liable to the most shameful 
abuse. They begin and terminate in gratifica*- 
tions which do not call forth one amiable qua- 
lity, or respectable exertion of the Mind. When 
indulged within the limits permitted, they are 
Void of merit ; if illegitimate, or indulged to 
excess, they are accounted ignominious. In thi« 
singular predicament are those gratifications^ 
which have for their final cause, the support or 
production of life, exclusively placed. 

The finer species of corporeal enjoyments^ 
reject the degrading epithets of sensual and car- 
nal, with disdain. No one is said to be carnally 
disposed, when his ears are gratified with the 
charms of music; when his eye surveys the 
beauties of nature. He is not charged with 
having an insatiable Appetite for paintings, or 
condemnedfor inordinate Concupiscence^ though 
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he should expend his fortune in making pur- 
Gihases, or exhaust his health by incessant appli*- 
catiou to the art For though his senses are 
equally gratified, as in the other instances, yet 
the enjoyment is furnished by objects which are 
more dignified in their nature, and have been the 
result of skill and ingenuity. It is here that 
merit commences, both in the power of enjoy- 
menty and in the power of execution ; and lan- 
guage distinguishes gratifications, from these 
sources, by the more elevated appellation of 
tMte.. This very term, by the way, is an indi- 
cation of the power of the object of our pursuit, 
to elevate our ideas, respecting the expressions 
employed. The word taste^ although it is a 
metaphor borrowed from one of the carnal sen- 
sations, loses the grossness of its original mean- 
ing in the new mode of its application. It is 
ennobled by its object, till we. forget that it is 
of a plebeian origin. 

The pleasure derived from agreeable odours 
being, as it were, the medium between the 
grosser, appetites, and the pleasure inspired by 
harmonious sounds, or the objects of vision, 
neither exposed to the disgrace of the former, 
nor possessing the merit of the latter, has no 
epithet either of contempt or respectability. 

When Lov^ and Desire are placed upon nobler 
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objects than any of the preceding; such as 
knowledge, virtue, or any other mental qualifica* 
tion, the superior dignity of these pursuits, and 
their elevation above every thing deemed sensual, 
and above the gratification of a refined taste, 
confer a dignity upon the [affections themselves, 
until they seem to be of an higher origin, and 
emulate every thing we can conceive of the 
most exalted Spirits. For we cannot entertiaiin 
more elevated sentiments of immaterial created 
Intelligences, than that they possess an ardent 
love of knowledge, wisdom, and moral obliga* 
tion. 

Nor have we any reason to ascribe those, 
powers of the mind, which by way of pre-emi- 
nence we denominate intellectual, to any other 
principle than that which is the source of the 
affections, and is interested in the cravings of 
the appetites. The state of mind, and its con* 
scious perceptions, must vary according to the 
kind of employment in which it is engaged. 
When its occupation is simply to investigate 
truths of any kind, to examine, deliberate, 
judge, and resolve, it is in a very different state, 
than when it is forcibly struck with the ^eite- 
Jicial or pernicious nature and tendency of these 
truths, or of any influential quality with which 
it is become acquainted. It contemplates 
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abstract ideas^ which may have a distant refe- 
rence to utility, in a mood very different from 
tliat which it' experiences whGnvevy attractivejOr 
vcr,y alarming properties present themselves to 
tlrkc imagination, whose influence upon oura;e/^ 
being seems to be direct and immediate. 

Yet in the cahner exercise of the mind, in its 

xnost abstruse speculations, there is a species of 

permanent pleasure of which it is conscious, and 

'^Arliich is preferred, by the philosopher, to the 

strongest emotions, which are as transient as 

they are violent ; until by some new and inte- 

i^esting discovery, he is surprised into joy^ or 

intricacies occur which disturb and irritate. 

He then experiences, that passions and emotions 

^ill sometimes intrude themselves into the 

31>^-Ttment, where the door seems to be most 

ol>stinately shut against them. Nor can his 

njOTe tranquil pleasures be ascribed to any other 

ca Vise than to a strong predilection for the study 

wViich most occupies his attention, to his love of 

l^^oyirledge, to the gratification of his curiosity, 

t^ the satisfaction derived from the enlargement 

of his ideas and improvement of his understand- 

i^g, to his ardent desire of discovering sonie- 

tUing which may extend his fame, or prove 

/beneficial to humanity ; that is, to honourable, 

i^oble, and useful affections. 
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The Reader will perceive that these remarks 
have not the most distant reference to the grand 
question, concerning the materiality or immate- 
riality of the Soul. They are simply opposed to 
those unfounded hypotheses, and vague conjec- 
tures, which, instead of explaining any one phe- 
nomenon, render our ideas more embarrassed. 
They indicate that we ought not to multiply 
principles, until we are qualified to assign to 
them their distinct offices, without encroach- 
ments or confusion. What can be more unsatis- 
factory than to suppose the existence of princi- 
ples, totally opposite in their natures, in order 
to explain the contrarieties observable in human 
character and conduct ; and yet to allow that, 
in some instances, the operations of these prin- 
ciples are so similar, that philosophers them- 
selves cannot ascertain the distinct province of 
each ? Or what can be ♦more superfluous than 
to imagine the existence of these distinct prin- 
ciples, merely to confer honour upon the one^ 
and load the other with disgrace, when the 
nature of the object pursued, and the disposi- 
tions towards it, will solve every difficulty ; 
will indicate an exalted or a depraved state of 
the Mind, without suggesting a single doubt 
whether the spiritual man ought, in any respect, 
to become responsible for the disgraceful pro- 
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pensities of the carnal man, with whom he is 
compelled to inhabit ? 

It has been alleged that, during the impetus 
of passion, the soul is in a state of much greater 
activity than at any other period. In most in- 
stances this is probably the case. Yet we should 
recollect that during the excitements of passion, 
the soul must necessarily manifest the greatest 
activity to the spectator, from its peculiar exer- 
tions upon the corporeal system. Whereas in 
the exercise of deep thought, the activity of the 
$oul is concentrated within. Of consequence, 
when the mind is absorbed in profound mcdita^ 
tion, instead of indicating more activity than 
uisual, the external appearance will indicate less. 
Hence it is that deep thinkers are so frequently 
confounded, by those who are not deep thinkers, 
with the stupid. In such cases, the activity of 
the soul can only discover itself by the result 
of its labours; or by the injuries which intense 
application may have committed upon the con- 
stitution. Instances have existed in which 
mental occupation has produced an insensibility 
to every foreign impression. The subject has 
remained unmoved, in the midst of scenes cal- 
culated to excite the most horrid tumults of 
soul. When the Philosopher of Syracuse was 
9Q wrapped in contemplation, as to be insensible 

a 3 
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to all the horrors, of a siege, his mind could 
not be less active than theirs who were the most 
agitated, by the scenes of complicated distress 
which surrounded them. 



CHAPTER II, 

Causes which create a Diversity in our Affections^ 

enumerated. 

It may seem natural to expect that men, 
formed with similar, and often with equal 
powers of discriminating the nature of objects, 
—in whom the sensations of pleasure and pain, 
happiness or misery, are also similar,— ^nd who 
are exposed to similar causes of excitement, 
should indicate a correspondent similarity in 
their affections, instead of such a diversity which 
is so conspicuous, not only in different persofaSj 
but frequently in the same person. It is well 
known that the predilections of individuals, for 
the supposed means of happiness, are extremely 
various; that one man will pursue with ardour, 
what another will contemplate with indifference. 
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with disapprobation and disgust. Nor is 
there any person who entertains, invariably , the 
Bame disposition towards the same object. At 
instant, he will not only feel a much stronger 
action for it than he did at the preceding, 
but he may to-day contemplate, with contempt 
and abhorrence, that which yesterday may have 
e>ccited raptures. 

It is of considerable moment to trace the 
principal causes of these diversities, or point out 
Sonne of the circumstances which have a very 
pOMrerful influence over our minds. The num* 
ber and extent of these will permit little more 
th^n an enumeration. 



§ !• The Influence of Experience. 

*irhese diversities and changes may, in many 

causes, be ascribed to the difference observable 

b^tiween the suggestions of a lively imagination, 

a^cl the more faithful reports of Experience. 

Ovir pre-conceptions are seldom accurate. If 

they be not entirely false, or totally opposite to 

tVie nature of the subject, they are almost sure to 

ctt.ontbe side of excess or of defect Experience, 

Vi numberless instances, corrects such errors, an4 
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teaches us to estimate the qualities of objects as 
they really exist, and not according to a pre- 
judiced conception, or an heated imagination. 
This will of consequence teach us highly to 
prize many things, which we had before ne- 
glected or despised, and to dismiss, with indif- 
ference and contempt, many things on which a 
deluded imagination had placed our supreme 
happiness. Such changes will take place in 
every individual in his passage through life. 
Their nature, .and the uses made of them, con- 
stitute the difference between the wise man and 
the fool. 

But there are many other causes which act 
more uniformly, upon whole classes and bodies 
of people, and give to each class a certain cast 
of character. Some of these are very similar 
in their effects ; others dissimilar, irregular, and 
capricious. 

Among those which are more uniform in their 
influence, may be placed the distinctions in 
character and dispositions observable in the 



§ 2. Difference of Sew. 

In most animals, of the inferior order, there is 
a tnatxifest difference between the male and fe- 
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mstle, both in external appearance and instinctive 
properties, the former being generally of a stron- 
* make than the latter ; and excepting at the 
►ments when the powers of the female arc 
led forth to the protection of their young, 
re courageous in disposition. . 

Similar laws manifestly prevail in the human 
^cies. The very -form and constitution of 
Man indicate that he his rendered capable of 
"•^^c^re robust employments ; and his stronger 
"^^^ii texture is, generally speaking, connected with 
^- disposition to greater exertions : whereas the 
-^viperior delicacy of contexture which distin- 
guishes the Female, is mostly accompanied with 
'^. much greater delicacy of character. Her dis- 
H>ositions "to strong and vigorous exertions^ 
^^ither of body or of mind, are not so universal, 
";and she generally places her aflPections upon 
objects and duties which are more confined and 
-domesticated. 

' Nor do the customs prevalent in savage, or 
Jess polished naticms, invalidate the above re- 
marks. In those countries where bodily labour, 
or the fatigues of husbandry, are wholly con- 
signed to the females, while their husbands ap> 
pear indolent and inactive, this indolence 
is merely the repose enjoyed in the intervals of 
Mill greater exertions. War, or the chace, are 
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exclusively their province, and when engaged 
in these, the men endure much greater fatigues 
and hardships than those allotted to their part^ 
ners. 

, It is readily acknowledged that tliese peculi- 
arities of make and of character, are not so 
uniform as to resist the influence of causes which . 
have a tendency to counteract them. Singu- - 
larity of temperament, the force of custom Jind 
education, particular situations in life, may — 
place individuals of each sex, out of their proper* 
sphere, and induce a peculiarity of individual 
character. But this change seldom meets 
with the approbation of either sex. An efFemii. 
nate Man is despised, and a masculine Feluale 
has little power to charm. 

An essential difference is also observable in 
sexual predilections. The female prefers the 
{Strong, the bold and courageous, the spirited and 
enterprising. Her ideas of beauty and comeli- 
ness, are, instinctively, such as correspond the 
least with the delicacy of her own persoiu 
.Men in general are most enamoured of those 
qualities and dispositions which indicate a con- 
trary character. They, talk of the delicacy of 
form and amiable softness of the sex. They 
think that the mirdcr virtues sit with peculiar 
grape upon the female; such ^s ^entlenesS| 
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pa^ence, compassion, and tenderness. It is exr 
pected that she should excel in piety, in faith, 
bbpe, and resignation. Men contemplate a fe- 
male atheist with more disgust and horror, than 
if she possessed the hardest, features embossed 
.with carbuncles. They excuse, and many arc^ 
<lisposed to be pleased with, such foibles as proceed 
from delicacy of frame, or greater sensibility of 
mind ; while they express their disapprobation 
of a bold forw^ard temper, though it should be 
accompanied with a great superiority of talents. 
Although moral obligation, as referring to 
the grand standard of virtuous conduct, may 
-be the same; yet the rougher vices of oaths 
find intoxication are appropriated by men; 
while the evasive ones of artifice, &c. are deemed 
Jess opprobrious in the female. 

It is maintained that men are most impetuous, 
but that females are most deeply affected with 
the tender passion : that if the man have not a 
:8peedy recourse to the pistol or the rope, he will 
probably survive the agonies of disappointment, 
under which the softer sex will gradually pine 
•and die. These facts have induced a French 
author to remark, that women consider love as 
the serious business of life, and men render it 
subordinate to many others* It is however uniF^ 
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vcf sally deemed to be the province of raan, feat 
to declare bis passion j and it is universally ex* 
pec ted that the female should receive the decla- 
lation with a modest coyness, and experience 
•oroc degree of stiiiggle with her delicacy, before 
she acknowledge the passion to be reciprocal. 
The female has, in general, a stronger affectioa 
for every thing she pursues than men, who arc 
more frequently impelled. to act from necessity* 
She generally follows her inclination in the dis- 
charge of her social and domestic duties, as well 
as in the pursuits of pleasure, elegant accx)m'* 
plishments, or of literature. Those who are of a 
scientific turn, compensate for any defect in ex- 
tent of erudition, or depth of investigation, 
with which they are sometimes charged, by- 
brilliancy of language and beauty of sentiment^ 
which so frequently pervade and embellish 
their writings. . Females are supposed to* be 
mUch fonder of ornaments than those of the 
other sex, who are not .^reputed fops; ^iditis 
said that they more deeply resent any neglect 
fwr slight of their persons* They are warmer 
in their friendships, and their strong attach* 
ments can scarcely be weakened by any thing 
but rivalships. If slighter incidents more easily 
discompose their tempers^ this is abundantly 
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f^compenced by their superior patience under 
severer trials. In cases of extreme danger and 
difficulty, they have not only been equal to the 
8upport of their own spirits, but they have set 
an example of heroic courage to their despond- 
ing Lords. But it is also allowed, that whe^ 
the female mind becomes thoroughly depraved, 
they greatly surpass the other sex in cruelty, 
revenge, and every enormity ; which is justly 
supposed to elucidate the common proverb, 
" Corruptio (^timiy est pessimal* 

In giving the above epitome, either of facts 
or opinions, the author has purposely avoided 
entering into the controversy relative to rights 
-and powers^ or to Equality or Superiority of 
<!apacities. He does not wish to draw a com- 
parison between the lustre of the respective 
virtues, or nicely to balance the respective 
vices of each sex. His concern is with dif- 
ferences abne. If these exist ; if characteristic 
difierences, commencing with early child- 
hood, — when the little Miss delights in her doll, 
and arranges her domestic play-things, while 
her more hardy brother is driving a hoop or 
whipping a top, — run through every period of life, 
it is.of no moment to the subject under conside- 
ration, whether they are to be ascribed to na- 
tural and physical^ or to artificial or incidental 
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causes ; or which characteristics have a prcpon*' 
derancy of excellence. (See Note S.) 

This manifest diversity, and in some respects 
total contrariety in disposition and character, 
is necessarily connected with an equal diversity 
and contrariety of tastes and affections : for 
the former derive their origin from the latter ; 
the character being itself both formed and 
indicated, by a series of predilections and aver- 
sions. If therefore each sex has its distin- 
guishing characteristics, if their tastes and 
inclinations be not precisely similar, sexual dif- 
ference must be productive of different ideas 
respecting the qualities of objects, and create 
the most opposite affections respecting them : 
•so that objects and circumstances perfectly the 
3ame, shall to each sex appear in different points 
of view. That which makes little or no im- 
pression on the one, being calculated to produce 
strong emotions in the other; becoming the 
source of pleasure or displeasure, of enjoyment^ 
or of infelicity. 

Another cause which operates in a similar* 
manner is 
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§ 3. Diversity of Temperament. 

I 

Not to enter into the physiological charac- 
teristic of each temperament, concerning which 
physiologists themselves are not agreed, we 
shall only observe, what has never been dis- 
puted, that there is such a diversity in the 
original constitution of individuals of each sex, 
as may not only influence the mental powers, 
but also the affections of the mind ; such as 
niay pre-dispose one person to be affected by 
scenes and circumstances, in a manner very 
different from another. 

Some are naturally more irritable in their 
tempers, others more placid : that is, one will 
perceive and feel causes of provocation in 
situations or conduct, which excite no emotiong 
in the mind of another* Some are naturally 
of a melancholy cast, which spreading a gloom 
over every object, prevents them from observ- 
ing and enjoying those qualities which may 
excite cheerful ideas, and communicate pleasur- 
able sensations to another. This man is natu- 
rally sanguine in his disposition : he forms a 
thousand projects, and is full of hopes respect- 
ing each. He is highly delighted with such pros- 
pects as are invisible to others; and is charmed 
with ideal properties, which never entered into 
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the imagination of those who arc not under the 
agreeable delusion. The disappointments to 
which such a temper is inevitably exposed, 
become plentiful sources of vexation, which 
the less sanguine fortunately escape. The timid 
on the contrary, ruminate over every possibility 
of evil. They dare not to indulge hope through 
fear of disappointment. They see and mag- 
nify pernicious tendencies, which were totally 
overlooked by persons of the contrary disposi- 
sition. Some are naturally indolent; and this 
indolence of temper prevents them from per- 
ceiving those qualities in objects, which arouse 
the attention of the more active ; and it induces 
them to give the preference to their beloved 
ease. Some are of a social cast ; and they dis- 
cover a thousand joys in societies, which appear 
indifferent or insipid to the lover of retirement. 
Thus is there a natural and habitual disposi- 
tion, to be differently affected by the same ob- 
jects ; to each of which the imagination gives 
a colouring, corresponding with the permanent 
and characteristic state of mind. 

Another cause invariably produces a change 
in our ideas and dispositions, towards particular 
objects, in a manner equally uniform and cha- 
racteristic ; and that is 
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4* The Regular Progress of Human Nature^ 
from Infancy to Advanced Age. 



changes which take place in our affections 

•^nd pursuits, from this cause, are incontestiblyf 

^marked by the hand of Nature herself; and 

^bcy maintain a degree of uniformity in every 

person, of every nation and age, whose longe^ 

Tity carries him through each period. 

The strong desires of the Infant are at first 
<;onfined to its coiporeal wants. No part o£ 
Qature is known to him, excepting that which 
«erves to satisfy the cravings of appetite, and 
tlje nurse who administers it. During thif 
state, agonies of grief and ecstacies of joy are 
instantaneously excited, and as instantaneously 
Subside* In advancing Childhood, curiosity be- 
ins to awake, and increased attention is paid 
every thing around us* Our pursuits, our 
I^leasures, our pains^ become daily more numc- 
••ous and complicated. With growing powers, 
^he love of action accompanies this inquisitive 
T^isposition. The healthy and vigorous, chiefly 
delight in those amusements which occupy th« 
%iind, increase corporeal strength and address, 
«id imperceptibly enlarge the stock of ideas. 
At this period, varied affections, and a thousand 
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gushes of passion, c^^g^ge and agitate the breast 
by turns. Hopes and fears, quarrels and recon-: 
ci Hat ions, eager pursuits and quick satiety, oc^ 
cupy every hour. 

Upon advancing towards Manhood, new pasr 
dions and desires are implanted. Social connec-% 
tions acquire strength and permanency. Sexuai 
affections arise, and the multitudinous passions 
which surround them. Ambition is roused, and 
means are pursued productive of important 
ends. Interesting objects crowd upon the at- 
tention, increasing the ardour of the mind, and 
calling forth the most vigorous exertions. Gay. 
and lively imagination gilds every scene with 
delight, and to enjoy seems to be the whole ob* 
ject of our existence. 

Parental affections, cares, solicitudes, hopes 
and disappointments, joys and griefs, of a more 
durable and serious nature, succeed to the 
thoughtlessness of younger . years. The social 
affections, which seemed, at an early period, to 
be instinctive, ripen into a lasting and beneva- 
lent concern for the good of others. These 
manifest themselves, in some characters, by 
directing the attention to plans and projects of 
public utility; while in others, inordinate self^ 
love and insatiable ambition,- become the first 
springs of action^ 
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A placid state of mind and love of ease, nar^ 

Rurally form the habitual disposition of the aged* 

^nrheir other affections mostly derive their com- 

jjlexion from the scenes of their preceding 

^rears. Repeated injuries, confidence abused^ 

-^md various disappointments, united with their 

^^owing infirmities, are apt to inspire a peevish 

^^umaur, and render suspicion and the excess of 

<aution, the prevailing disposition. Long ha* 

T}its of frugal industry, joined with repeated 

--observations, or with personal experience, of 

the dependent and neglected state of the needy^ 

mrill often create an inordinate love of wealth, 

iKrhich, a conviction that it cannot be long en« 

^oyed, is not able to subdue. A desire of ease 

and tranquillity, which now constitute their 

principal enjoyment, is apt to render the Aged 

. vexed and irritated at the smallest interruptions* 

Some aged persons, on the other hand, acquire 

a placid cheerfulness, by the recollection both 

of difficulties surmounted, and of arduous duties 

performed, which are never to recur. Conscious 

of having filled the various connections and re« 

lations of life, with propriety and usefulness, 

they have treasured up a fund of complacency 

and lively hope, to console the decline of life. 

Even the difficulties with which they struggled. 
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and the dangers they have escaped, now become 
the sources of satisfaction. 

Thus has every period of life its characteristic 
influence upon our ideas and our affections ;. 
placing new objects before the mind, and repre- 
senting the former ones in very different shapes 
and colours, from those which first occupied the 
imagination. 

§ 5t National Customs. 

National customs, however widely they may 
differ from each other, have also a very powers 
ful and permanent hold on the affections. For 
these the inhabitants of every country imbibe a 
prepossession, from the earliest infancy. Early 
habits seem to be propagated with the species ; 
so intimately are they formed and moulded into 
the growing frame ! and these early propensities 
are every day strengthened and confirmed bjr 
universal example. Custom and habits recon* 
cile whole nations to climates the most un« 
friendly, and to occupations the most arduous 
and servile. 

What softer natures start at with affright. 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. 
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le history of the manners and customs of 

c]i:fTereDt nations, fully demonstrates that they 

divided into large masses of predilections 

d prejudices, strong attachments and strong 

a^i^^rsions! It evinces the feeble influence 

oF* the rational faculties, either in forming or 

cox'recting customs, the most beneficial, or the 

ost pernicious. Nay, should experience itself 

gin to suggest better principles, to some 

•^iperior and reflecting minds, ages may roll 

l^efbre any one will venture out of the common 

csourse, and attempt to reduce them to action ; and 

lii» best endeavours will probably be rewarded 

^'^th ridicule and contempt. Though causes 

n^erely incidental may have conspired to intro^ 

ddce a peculiarity of manners, and to form 

National characters, yet being once formed, 

tlxcy become the sovereign rule of thought and 

Action, They are diffused over the most ex- 

t^jDsive communities; and unless freedom of 

^^tcrcourse be held with neighbouring na» 

tions, not an Individual can escape the impres- 

*^on. Thus it is that the inhabitants of one 

district, contemplate those things as essential 

^o well-being, which others hold in abhorrence ;— 

*^liat one class of people reveres as incumbent 

duties, observances which others contemplate 

^5i the. greatest absurdities; — that some are in* 
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vincible attachments to rites, which those who 
are not under the influence' of the same pre- 
possessions, justly consider as a disgrace to 
humanity. 

^ Whether custom should influence opinion, 

dr opinion introduce custom, they both operate 
upon the afl^ections, and generally manifest the 
plenitude of their power, by the number and 
magnitude of the absurdities they render fami- 
liar and acceptable to the mind. These have 
for successive generations established the em- 
pire of imaginary beings; and the aifections 
of reverence, love, and gratitude have been 
thrown away upon ideal objects ! These have 
sanctioned the most inveterate hatreds. They 
have consecrated immortalities, and dignified 
theft, prostitution, and murder! They have 
rendered the austerities of Brachmen and Monks 
venerable to the multitude ; have laden the 
GentoQ Female with insufferable disgrace, who 
refuses to expire in torments, from affection 
to her deceased husband ! These, in the most 
enlightened countries, enjoin it upon the Man 
of Honour to murder his best friend for a 
hasty expression, or some other indiscretion 
of a momentary transport ! Opinion has 
clothed a frail mortal with Infallibility; has 
communicated that exclusive attribute of Deity 
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to Councils and Synods, and bowed the neck 
op myriads to the empire of their decrees. 
It lias elevated the Worthless into the character 
oF saints, and those who have most deserved 
tli^ divine indignation have been invoked as 
th.^ most prevalent intercessora! It has repre- 
seKaited the Universal Parent as the tyrant^ 
ini^tead of the benevolent friend of mankind; 
aia<:3 it has conducted to the torture those who 
pr^^fiumed to think more worthily of him. 

3But the diversities of opinions and manners^ 
with their correspondent predilections and aver- 
sions, exceed enumeration. It is these diver- 
sities which furnish the amusement derived from 
tlxe perusal of travels ; and as no two nations 
on the globe correspond in every instance, the 
peculiarities of each, illustrate, in a striking 
«^a.nner, the truth of our observation. They 
i^cJicate the inconceivable variety of sentiments 
a^d affections, which incidentally take place 
aixiong beings of the jsame species, inhabitants 
of the same sublunar}' system, conversant with 
sinailar objects, and possessing similar powers 
of mind. 
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^ 6. Xhe Force of Habit. 



Similar to the customs which pervade large 
bodies of men, is the force of habit over In- 
dividuals. The mind frequently acquires a 
strong and invincible attachment to whatever 
has been familiar to it, for any length of time. 
Habits primarily introduced by accident or 
by necessity, will inspire an affection for pecu- 
liarities, which have the reverse of intrinsic 
merit to recommend them. These become, as 
it were, assimilated to our natures. We con- 
template them as belonging to ourselves so in- 
timately, that we feel an irksome vacuity in 
their absence, and enjoy a great degree of 
satisfaction in their being re-placed j merely 
because we have been habituated to them. 
How frequently does it happen that the most 
trifling circumstances, in early life, will decide 
the lot of our future years ; creating affections 
and aversions, which have the most lasting 
influence! To this cause we may frequently 
ascribe, a preference for one trade, pursuit, or 
profession, rather than for another. Thus wc 
perceive that children sometimes make choict 
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of the employments of their parents or their 
neighbours, because it had agreeably engaged 
the attention of their juvenile hours. They 
Jove to imitate and play the man, till an affec- 
tion is acquired for the occupation itself. This 
generally the case where the occupation isr 
f* an active nature, and most adapted to the 
ivacity of youth. If, on the other hand, 
'tlieir minds are strongly impressed with the 
onfinement, slavery, or any other disagreeable 
mrcumstance attending the employment, to 
ich they are daily witnesses, they are inclined 
the contrary extreme, contract an aversion, 
ncl give the preference to any other pursuit, 
^lie inconveniences of which are unknown to 
^liem. 

It is needless to enlarge farther upon these 

S>articulars ; as every individual must be con* 

^cious of their truth. There is no one who does 

toot feel the power of habit, both as the source 

-of pleasure and of displeasure* It is expe- 

j>erienced in every station and connexion in life. 

It is experienced in what we eat, or drink, 

in particular modes of dress, in our habitations 

and their furniture, and in our own characteN 

istic peculiaritiest 
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^ 7. Principle of Self-hoe. 

The influence of this principle has frequently 
the wn itself in the course of our Analysis. Its 
tendency to magnify the good or evil which re- 
lates to ourselves, is perpetually felt. But we 
shall now confine our attention to the effects of 
appropriation ; or the attachment generated, and 
the affections indulged, respecting every things 
we call otir awn. 

, Mr. Hume has collected together many strike 
iiig instances of the effect of this principle. (Sec 
Dissertation on the Passions.) He attributes it 
to pride; but then he defines pride to be a certain 
istisfaction. in ^ourselves ^ on account of some ac- 
complishment or possession which we enjoy. With^ 
out examining the propriety of this definitioa 
in this place, (See Note I.) the influence of JSelf^ 
respecting appropriation^ must be universally ad^ 
xnitted^ "It is always," says he, "o«r know^ 
** ledge, our sense, beauty, possessions, family, 
^^ on which we value ourselves. — We found 
^ vanity upon houses, gardens, equipage, and 
** other external objects ; as well as upon per- 
^* sonal merit and accomplishments. — Men are 
•* vain of the beauty either of their country^ or 
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^^ their county, or even of their parish ; of the 
" happy temperature of the climate, in which 
•* thetf are born ; of the fertility of their native 
" soil; of the goodness of the wines, fruits, or 
^ victuals produced by it; Scc.^ "Every thing 
" belonging to a vain man, is the best that is 
" any where to be found. His houses^ equipage, 
" furniture, clothes, horses, hounds, excel all 
*^ others in his conceit, &c." 

These, and many other facts, which might be 
enumerated, indicate an innate propensity to 
value whatever we possess, merely from the in- 
cidental circumstance of its being our awn. That 
this disposition frequently givesf rise to the ex- 
cess of vanity, is not to be disputed : but the 
disposition itself is so important that it cannot 
be dispensed with. The strong attachment to 
whatever is our own, because it is our own, is 
one of the happiest propensities of human na- 
ture* It is the recompence of all our desires, 
pursuits, and exertions. Without this principle, 
every object in life would appear uninteresting 
and insipid; and the majority of our habitual 
affections would be annihilated. It is this which 
forms that intimate and pleasing connection 
with every thing around us; and enables trifles 
themselves greatly to administer to our comfort 
and'isatisfaction. 
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But the diversity which it creates in our i6dl* 
vidual affections is no less obvious. Every man 
has a distinct atmosphere of good. A circle 
which is his own. Every particle composing itj 
is viewed by another with eyes of indifference; 
but by himself with complacency and delights 



§ 8. The Influence of Education. 

By education is understood in this place, any 
attempt to enlarge the ideas and improve the 
mind by the acquisition of general knowledge^ 
or proficiency in any particular branch. Educa- 
tion introduces to an intimate acquaintance 
with numberless objects, whiph are totally un* 
known to the ignorant; and every, object poyg- 
sesses some quality of a pleasant or unpleasant 
nature, proportionably multiplying or diversify- 
ing our agreeable or disagreeable sensations^ 
With the Ignorant, objects are comparatively 
fewi Scenes before them are of no great extent ; 
and even these are overlooked by the majority, 
whose years pass away in a kind of sensitive in- 
dolence, without their testifying the marks either 
of apathy or affection. 

Sometimes, howCver, a natural acuteneim of 
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understanding is observable among the most 
illiterate, accompanied with lively sensations 
and very strong affections ; and when they are 
once roused, by objects which appear interesting, 
their passions are most violent. What they 
Jenow can alone appear important to them, and 
t^lie very little they possess is their a//. Their 
"%vhole souls are concentrated in that which gives 
pleasure, and all the powers of body and mind 
re exerted to repel whatever gives pain. This 
ill indicate the cause of that remarkable 
trength of passions and affections, both of the 
enevolent and malevolent kind, so observable 
n savage nations ; and the impetuosity of cha« 
acter so often manifested by the active and un« 
oaformed in every nation. 
The cultivated mind, by increasing its ac- 
uaintance with innumerable subjects, will in- 
vitably discover some pleasing quality in every 
bject of its pursuit ; of consequence, both at- 
. ntention and affections are divided and subdivided 
-:anto innumerable ramifications; and thus, al- 
though enjoyment may upon the whole be aug- 
mented, by aggregate numbers, yet each indi- 
vidual quality possesses but a moderate share of 
influence. 

The Young and Inexperienced are generally 
affected by simple objects. The causes of their 
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joy or anger, sorrow or fear, are seldom com- 
plex. When the powers of the mind become 
liiore enlarged, the affections are more diversi^ 
fied and rendered more complicated ! Thus upon 
the perception of favours and obligations, the 
joy from good becomes united with gratitude to 
the author of that good ; with Iwe^ veneration, 
respect, for his character ; with admiration at the 
extent of the good, or at some peculiarity in 
the delicacy and liberality with which it was 
conferred. Experience introduces the passions 
of hope and fear, by teaching us the knowledge 
of Good worth possessing, on the one hand, 
and the accidents to which it is liable on the 
other. 

It is observable further, that the Young and 
Inexperienced, whose habits are not yet formed, 
and to whom every thing is new, are most apt 
to be influenced by the introductory emotions of 
surprise and wonder. Their inexperience renders 
things and events, which are familiar to others, 
new and strange tolhem. They are proiie to be 
in ccstacies from acquisitions and advantages, 
comparatively trifling; and to be agitated by small 
or imaginary evils, because their imaginations 
have not been corrected by experience. But, if 
thefie passions from more simple causes, are fre- 
quently stronger in them than in others, it is 
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equally true that their affections are less perma* 
oent.^ A rapid succession of novelties, and the 
immense variety which increased knowledge 
introduces, quickly efface the preceding impres- 
sion. 

But this subject is inexhaustible^ A whole 
Encj/clopcdia coxAA not do it justice. The infi- 
nite diversity of pursuits, which, in the present 
day, engage the attention of an awakened world, 
exceeds enumeration. Each pursuit is accompa^ 
pied with its peculiar predilection, and presents 
an infinite \::ariety of qualities to the inquisitive 
mind, which excite their correspondent emotions 
and affections. 

Other causes which influence our ideas of 
qualities have a very powerful, though very 
transient effect. They are merely the epheme* 
rons of .the mind ; nor have they that imme- 
diate relation to the supposed merit or demerit 
of the object, which exerts its influence in all 
the preceding cases. These are the influence of 
Novelty and of Fashion. 

§9. Influence of Novelty. 

' As by the power of habit we are reconciled to 
circumstances, and even enjoy complacency ia 
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iituations^ merely because we arc accustomed 
to them; thus will the Nwelty of an object 
frequently render it interesting for the moment, 
and give it a temporary pre-eminence to many 
things which we know to possess intrinsic merib 
Novelty is in itself the'most transient of all qua- 
lities ; it begins to decay from the first moment 
of its existence ; being solely adapted to that 
instinctive curiosity, which may be considered 
as an appetite for knowledge. Novel objects will, 
at first, excite a degree of wonder and admiration; 
from their being supposed to possess something 
strange, rare, or peculiar : but as these are rela* 
tive qualities alone, and as this relation refers 
solely to our ignorance and inexperience, their 
effects are evanescent ; for when the subject i% 
no longer novel to us, it does not seem any 
longer to possess them. When novelty is no 
more, we shall either reject them with indiffer- 
ence or displeasure, or they may continue to at- 
tract our attention, by our perception of other 
and more permanent qualities. 

The love of novelty may, in some minds, be 
considered as a disease ; as a false appetite which 
craves more than it can digest, and seeks a va- 
riety of viands, from whence it derives but very 
little nourishment. This passion, though it ren- 
ders us perpetually inquisitive, perpetually im- 
pels us to see objects through a false medium. 
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At first, they are rendered peculiarly attractive, 
through the adventitious colouring which the 
imagination has given them. They appear insi^ 
pid when their novelty is gone, or become depre-» 
c/ated beyond their deserts, from the disappoint- 
ment of our expectations concerning themi 
Fondness for novelty, when carried to an excess, 
rexiders a person whimsical in his choice, and 
UK^ steady in his pursuits. Momentary pleasures 
texminate in satiety and disappointment ; which 
ai*e insuperable impediments to that deliberate 
in. %restigation and habitual experience, which 
M^one can enable us to judge of the real nature 
Aiixd intrinsic qualities, of the objects around usr 
-3ut no cause whatever is so whimsically ver- 
8^t:ileand tyrannical, in exciting attachments and 
*V:crsions, as the 



§ 10. Power of Fashion. 

This power is an ideal influenza, spreading^ 
^'^ith the utmost rapidity, and infecting a whole 
Community where it commenced; sometimes 
^>ctending to distant nations, and acquiring such 
^t^rength, in its progress, that nothing can resist 
^^ force! It does not possess the degree of 
'^^erit attendant upon the excessive love of 
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novelty^ whiqh always imagines the object to 
possess some degree of worth ; a circumstance 
this, by no means essential to the influence of 
fashion ; whose authority is, in general, derived 
from things known to be idle and insignificant;* 
Fashion gives absolute sway to modes, forms, 
colours, &c. wantonly introduced by the whim 
of an Individual, with whom the majority have 
not the most distant connection, and concerning 
whom they are totally ignorant; unless cir^ 
cumstances and situations of notoriety should 
render their characters either cquvoocaly or un^ 
equivocal. It is cajpable of insta^taneoustj 
altering our opinion of » the nature and quali* 
ties of things, without demanding any painful 
exertions of the understanding, or requiring 
the slow process of investigation. With the 
quickness of a magic wand, it in a moment 
subverts all those ideas of beauty, elegance, and 
propriety, we had before cherished. It makes 
us reject, as odious, what we had lately contem- 
plated as most desirable; and raptures are in- 
spired by qualities, we had just considered as 
pernicious and deformed. Unwilling to re- 
nounce our title to rationality, unable to resist 
the power of fashion, we make every attempt 
to reconcile reason with absurdity. Thus, in num- 
berless instances^ do we attempt to vindicate to 
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.Qurselyes and to others, the .novel affectton. W« 
aie assidiiQus to find out aome peculiar excel- 
lence or advantage, in wfaatev^e^ becomes H3m 
iddk o£ the day; and to ddacovet some infiuffev- 
iMe ddfectia the divinity we have diicaided. 
That which was once deemed grand and ma- 
^astic, in size W fbrm, wiil now strike the rpe as 
insupportably clumsy ; and tile regularity we 
jme admired^ now vendere an 'Object s$]ff, ^ecise, 
jttd formal. 'Colours, which were ^^esterday ^o 
delicately elegant, willappear to-day faint, &ded, 
and lifeless ; and those which i|i^e lately much 
too strong and glaring for our weak optics, be- 
come in an instant bright, glowing and majes- 
tic. Fashion will sender tliat paribicular garb 
which we once thought so warm and comfort* 
aUe, hot and insupportable as die sultry dog^ 
4ay$; and it makes t^e. slightest coveriiig^ 
contcary to its pristine nature, remadrkably plea^ 
sa»t itn the depth of win1:er« > The flowing hair, 
jor adjusted ringlets, shall at one period he coii- 
tider^^iis becoming and. elegant; ^at anotfaei(; 
\ft rejected as an insuperable maidc of effemi- 
aacy^ and reprobated as .demanding a culpable 
waste of our - most precious time ; while tiieir 
dose amputation is deemed both manly and 
commodious. Fashion haip power .to infliienoe 
Mf ideas of graceful proportions ; it elongates 
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vor contracts the form of the leg in one se^y 
and of the waist in the other. It directs de* 
cency to escite a blush, at being detected with- 
out any other head-dress than that ordained by 
.nature ; and it is alsp able to suppress the blush 
•of female delicacy, at exposures which scarcely 
leave any room for the exercise of the most 
licentious imagination. 

, Thus does fashion powerfully, e:^peditiously» 
and absurdly change both our Opinions and 
,our Affections, according to the dictates of the 
most wanton caprice I 



$ 11. Jbroc of Singularity. 

This is the direct opposite of the. former j 
,and though the I6ve of singularity cannot, ia 
•its own nature, be so extensive as the power 
,of fashion, yet it is very operative^ where it 
does exist. It constitutes the motive and the 
pleasure of those, who are bold enough to 
deviate from the^ accustomed modes of thinking 
and acting, in order to attract the public atteak* 
tioh. As the servile imitators of fashion are 
ashamed of being singular, these on the other 
hand, ghry in singularity* They disdain* tQ 
be placed 'm, the line with common men, anil 
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ihink that they. shall be respected as commtm^" 
^g ^fficers^ by starting out of the ranks. This 
disposition always indicates itself in those who 
are the first, iiitroducers of fashions, which the 
tntiltitude so eagerly follow. But it has its influ- 
" fence in more important casein. It has ev6n- 
itually a powerful sway over thfe public at large; 
■ ^'ho seem ready to enlist themselves, under some 
crhief, without being choice about either the na- 
ture of the servic^j or of the recortipense. Specu- 
lative philosophy, piolitics, and religion, ate the 
tihree provinces in which the. influence of this 
cSispositibn is reinarkably conspicuous. It is 
c>ften the source of new theories, which sometimes 
^:iistruct, sometimes astonish, and sometimes 
Infatuate the world. It is always discontented 
^^ith whatever w, and. is always stimulated to 
Seek something different. In politick, it is ini« 
%hical to motiarchy, aristocracy, of democracy, 
According as either of them is the established 
f^rm of government; In religion, it deviates 
fifdm the popular creed, tvhatever that may be. 
TPhe creed being populai*,. is deemed a sufficient in- 
^icatioti of its being erroneous. This disposition 
has k much closer affinity with very superficial 
ihinkingy thin with free inquiry; for itgenerally 
fitopOses* etude opinions as the only counterpoise 
to public opinions, without paying any respect 

s S 
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to the meight of eoidenctj on either side. Thf lonre 
of Singularity has too often a pernicious efifect 
in disputing societies, and sometinijes in seining- 
lies of learning; and it is highly prejudicial to 
that investigation of truth; which is %Yit profes/^ed 
object of these institutions. The disputant ^p« 
poses sentiments generally received, from the 
love of disputation, or from the desire of ^esf^ 
cising and displaying his talents. He direct 
ipJl his attention to the arguments which appear 
to be the most novel, specious, ^nd embarrassing. 
Thus he not only pxcites doubts in th? minds 
of others, and triumphs in hip success, bfVlt 
being habituated to search arguments of cgfg^ 
jiVJM, without attending impartially (9 tbp 
force of evidence, he ip finally caught in tjbp 
If eb of his own sophistry* Hie finally i^gin^ 
that trutl) is 91^ the side wbicl} he at fii^it 
supported from vanity ; ^d he rejects 9s errocf, 
ifentiments he secretly fevered, when hjQ w^^r 
tonly bf gan to combat them. Tbns dpes ^e 
experience a total revolution in his i^nann^ 
of thinking and acting. He considers tl^io^ 
things as indifferent, absurd, ^nd perQicipua^ 
which he has once thought of the highest im- 
pprtance ; and this state of njiipd is nece^^arHy 
firoductiye of a change in his ^ff^tipns suu^ 
.j^ispo^itipiis towairds them.; 
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{ 12: Popular Fr^udices, 

'As irhole cbmmunities sometimes entertain 

ail uniformity in sentiment, with their corres- 

|>diident predilections and aversions; thus zrt 

they tot^ uiifr^queritly divided and subdivided 

i]xfx> 86cU and parties, each of which is rigidly 

teiidcioas of a particular clalss of id^as, contracts 

very Uttotig attachments to the espousers at 

tlie s^tne cause, and thinks itself fully autho- 

Tiiid to treat those of opposite sentiments^ 

Vplth eontempt atnd hatred. Philosophy, reli- 

S^6<», and politics manifest also, in a thoiiilattd 

instances, th^ influence of this principle. The 

^#6 fbranrer are distinguished into a diverstt}^ 

of^ schdob and sects, which cherish the flattering 

idea that they are the sole supporters of truth. 

"SThtiiSr it is that a zealous attach^fent to partici^^ 

lar sentiments, is seldom the result of an impar- 

trikl cfkamination. It is often thi conseiqu^hCe 

<dP ifti early education,' and often it proceeds^ 

'Grotiizct implicit confidence in the Virtues, ta- 

l^nrts^ ind superior jtidgmcrit of threrir chieJ^- 

oir sdmb 6i!h6r iircicfeiital circumstance, M^ii^ 

ImSr <^a8t the mind iti thi mouldf of patticuli^ 

oj^hfoirs^ iiid xtttd^ an ihi|iresiiibn ttpbn ii too 

deep ever to be obliterated. 
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Nor does this principle c^ase to operate, in 
countries which deem themselves the most 
remote from servile attachments^ or unfbiinded 
prejudices. The rancorous spirit which too f rq» . 
quently prievails in every contested election,., 
will avowqh the troth of our a^ertion. . Can- ; 
didates for some particular office, professedly • 
of high importance to the interests of the com? ; 
munity, ^t pnce sfart forth from obscurity* 
They are immediately idolized by one party, ? 
as the mirrors of every exceUencei and stigm^^ r 
tiz^d by, the other, as totally devoid of merirt«'. 
and unworthy the n^me of piaq. Sopial interi* . 
course is int:errupted ;— ^intimate friends becon^e : 
implacable enemies ; — and during this wretche4 r 
ferment, a total suspension takes place of al^ , 
the principles of honour and integrity j whil^/ 
every sluice of scandal and defamation is throw^r^ 
open, without reserve and without remorse, 
Partiality and prejudice act and re-act like the 
wave3 of the troubled sea, until they are woyke4 
up into a tremendpns storm. At thei^e periods; 
such phfeosies have been l^nown to disturb 
the brain, that the wanton shouts of a mol^ ., 
have been prpductive of outrage and murder^' 
Aod the colour i)f a ribband has excited cofu,. 
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irulsions, as violent as those produced by the 
sight of water in the canine madness ! 

To this principle also may we not ascribe a 

phenomenon, which appears otherwise inex« 

plicable. Persons who in their individual cha« 

ractersarehighlyrespectable, both for sound sense 

and integrity, will frequently in their politicat 

capacities, pursue a conduct the most incon»^ 

aistent with either ;-^uniform!y act on the ex-: 

trairagaat idea, that the existent Minis ter, 

whoever he may be, is uniformly right in his 

principles, perfectly disinterested in all his ac«^ 

tionSf and infallible in his plans : or, on the- 

eoBtrary, will regularly and incessantly oppose 

liiin ; as a compound of depravity and igno*' 

Taxxce; whose every plan is big with mischief 

aAd every exertion of power the application of 

the strength of a Samson, to overthrow the: 

pillars of the constitution I 



§ ISf Associated Jiffections. 

m ' 

^Tli^ influence of Association, in ^uggestitiig:' 

of thoughts, has frequently engaged the atten*- 

tioA of philosophers; and the power of trivial 

i&oidents to recall former ideas, is universally 



ooitfessecl Birtr thehr power b perhaps jxpaXty 
extensive 6yef the afftetions:, 

As one passion or aflfecticHK predisposes the 
miadi to> the indulgence of that .whichi moafc 
^ nearly resembles it^ thus all the affeetions^wtbccfaa 
\ havebeenindulgedtoa considerable degrecfseismt 
/ tor change the complexion of erery. surroundtn^ 
I object. Places in wUch we hsLve beeit hsfpy^ 
\i»trike us^ as if they had been both witnesses 
\aiKd participants- of our bliss ; whiles cbstresii 
invariably diiHises^ a gloom oven tocaliti^: itsci^ 
/ftnd over every circumstance thait reimnds^ xm 
of what we have felt. Nor dan we call-to ouir 
/ iseoDlleetion^ any place, in which we^ hai^ie em* 
/ Joyed; peculiar satisfaction, withoiit &eKng atf 
4^ectiQj(f for thatspot; or redoUeet scenes of vm^ 
happiness, without feeling sometbic^ like resent^ 
\ matt against tl» tlieatare pf #ur siuffering&. The 
i traveller, who has beenthappyina fbrdigneoun^ 
'\ try, contracts a partiality for every thing belong- 
/ ing to it : if he has been ill received and ill 
• treated, the gayest scenes and most advan- 
tageous circumstances belonging to that country, 
tfcill, upon recollection, inspire him with dis- 
pkeencyi if not with horror. 

This prificipleis veiy extensive in its influen^ce.- 
It is this which renders the spot where theliover 
enjoys the company of his mistress^ a paradise 
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TSk his sight, however different its aspect may h& 
0^ another. The slightest present, as a tok^ir* 
of Affection, inspires exquisite delight: a trin- 
ket, or a lock of hair, are, to him, of more 
tf^orth than a kingdom. It is this principle 
^hich enstamps an inestimable value upon the' 
relicts of Saints and Martyrs ; and empowers^ 
fraigments of their garments, their very teeth 
mid nails, to work miracle^, in the opinion of 
the^ devotee. In its more moderate exertiotaSi 
iftespires a strong attachment tb every thing* 
which was once our friend'si It isr this principlij 
j^r slssOciation, whic^ so easily implants in the 
vl^igious and devout mind, a veneration for thef 
ptace destined to the ofiices^ of religion ; aiid^ 
iiiscribes Holiness upon the edifice devoted to 
3«icred ' purposes. 

The same principle renders innumerable cir- 

Cfttmstances, in common life^^ of considerablcf 

importance; and in conjunction with habit, 

Cfiiables us to derive comfort from peculiarities* 

of state and situation^ which do not possess any 

intrinsic advantage. Every thing around us* 

becomes, as it were, congenial to our natures ; 

^md the pleasures of yesterday are revived in the 

iAs^i^^of to-day. 

T?fiis associating principle extends its irifluencef 
ttt the article of dress; and iliSpires a degree df 



«. *■ ■ 's 
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xespectability, or the contrary, according to the 
shape of a coat, or the cock of a hat. In the 
days of our Ancestors it was reduced to a regular 
system, and occasioned that classification in 
dress, which distinguished individuals in the 
three professions, and in our courts of justice, 
from the vulgar herd. In those days the venerr 
able wig, the robe, and the band, invariably 
excited the ideas of superior skill, gravity^ piety,: 
and equity. These were venerated as emblem$i 
until they were so frequently employed as *ai» 
stituteSj that the charm was finally dispelled. / 
But although this kind of association hs^s not» 
in the present day, iso eij: tensive an fsfiect as at: 
former periods, yet it is not entirely destroyed. It 
i^ felt in our navies and armies, where the raw re- 
cruit is despised, and often very roughly treated 
by his more veteran associates, until they have 
lost sight of his ignorance and inexperi^ppe, in 
tlie uniformity of garb. It is felt by every 
^ctor, who cannot fully enter into the spirit of 
his part, until he has assumed the character, ii^. 
his external appearance. It is invariably felt by 
those distinguished fbr their attachment to ornar 
Uients; who so frequently mistake the elegance 
of their dress, and the value of their jewels,, 
for thisir own personal accomplishments, ft is» 
at timeS;, felt by every one in a greater or les% 
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(degree; for his mind experiences something of 
a conformity with the stat^ of his dress ; and 
the femark of Sterncj that a propensity to 
X)[ieanness is ]ncrea3ed by the want of clean linen, 
possesses a portion of philosophy as well a$ of 
humour. 

This principle of association exerts an illicit 
ipflueiice in more important matters. It inti 
spires a disposition to substitute oi)e thing iox 
another, because of some points of similarity ; 
however they may difier in more essential articles. 
Thus it frequently substitutes the means for the 
end. In religioff^ it confounds the observance of 
rites and ceremonies with the spirit of true devo- 
tion; and a punctual attendance upon the means 
of improvement, is deemed equivalent to pr(h 
grm in improvement^ In morals^ it sometimes 
resp/ects a vice that is contiguous to a virtue; 
and 1% degrades a virtue, that is contiguous to a 
vice. Thus because a generous man is liberal m 
his donations, the Prodigal^ who squanders in 
thoughtless profusion his own property and 
that of others, boasts of his liberality. Because 
(scummy is a virtue, avarice assumes the title. 
The rfl*A and impetuous give the character of 
cowardice to caution ; and the coward confounds 
g^uine courage with unpardonable rashness. 

la like manner are degrees of atiocity calcu« 
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lated,-not by the innate baseness of in kct, eft 
by ^he quantity of misery it diffuses, htxt at- 
cording to tbe nature of the punishment ihflicti 
ed b}' human laws; or to the quantity of repu* 
tatioti that is m danger by the cbmnfNfsfbti* 
Thus some have imagined that they respidt ifri 
tie, because they abhor ignominy. Thtf 6Au- 
tiousty select, and adhere to the Vice^ WhibH 
are least injdribus to reputation ; and thc^ ^H 
pay pecuHaf attention to nierd dppdldt\oTi$] aiM' 
niddes of dafresshn; which are designtidiy ado^ti^ 
to conceal the enormities: of guilt. The bikii; Sk^; 
Ol Ws social habits', apparientty stdt list ta lie tktfc^ 
jtttt, ^iH not scruple to r\iin his htsii friflM^hf 
rSs3i and adventurous prbjects; arid he* siniJJl^' 
e^U the iistre, ah unfortundte sptMlatiohJ Thif 
rttiri 6f ffehiale hbtiour; to the de^tructferf* o^ 
the peaci arid happiness? of respectable relativi^, 
beirig' ternied an act of gdllbritiy^ is- SdatbAlJ^ 
digemed inconsistent with the chaittetdr of i* 
ijifanf of honour. 

Thesd few specimens shew^the nature 4nd tity 
teiit of the associating principle They itidU"' 
cate that it sometimes opferates^ as a remerhbrancer^ 
sometimes ats an embletfi or tepfestntatvbe^ arid' 
sometime^ ai a ^«[6^fiViM/e;-^that it may be the 
ifaodniaid of itmodent and Virtutias afiedtidtn ; 
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fhe ^urce of bigotry and super&tijdopf a#4 
apQlogy for the deepest depravity. 



When our ideas of the qualities of objects, 
and our dispositions to\yards them^ are nQ,t 
under the influence of these adventitious circum* 
jptances, when they are the most correspondent 7 
'With their real natures, yet the impressions they ^' 
inake upon pur feelings are extremely different, ) 
at different seasons. Sometimes we perceive th?* 
they exist, but we contemplate them withoi^t ! 
either emotion or affection ; at other times thev 
acquire such an irresistible influence, that they 
i«rill not suffer a competitor. We have alreadjc_. 
observed that the Novelty of an object, and th^ 
ludden manner in which it is presented to pur 
notice, h^ve a very powerful influence over our 
affections; but there are many other adventitious 
jpircumstaiices, which from their striking effects 
upon the mind, deserve tg be enumerated, Foi: 
example : 



§ 14. The Manner in which Information is 

conveyed to us. 

It 18 natural to expect that a full convictioti 
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of the truth of interesting particulars, \trouldj 
at all times, be attended with an impressiob 
proportionate to their importance^ But this is 
not the case : much depends upon the manner 
in which such interesting subjects are presented 
to the mind. The information obtained by 
teading a plain and simple statement of events^ 
"for example, is the weakest in its influence. A 
narrative of the same evetits, froiii an eye-witnesSj 
whose credit may not be superior to that of the 
historian, brings tis, as it were, nearer to thie 
object, and makes a much deeper impressioni. 
Both of these are feeble compared with the 
influence of sight. It is through the organs of 
ftight alone, that the most vivid and most per-' 
inanent effects are produced. Every minute 
cil^cumstance is now placed before us, and eacfi 
exerts its own impressive influence at the saiiie 
ibstant. The information thus becomes com- 
plete and indubitable, without any mixture of 
^obscurity iii the mode of representation, or 
remains of incredulity on our parts ;---whicb^ 
perhaps, weakens the evidence of what is con- 
sidered to be authentic history, more than is 
generally suspected. We are our awn evidence, 
and we must give credit to ourselves. Hence 
we speak of ocular demonstration, and agree that 
seeing ii belieoing. 
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; it is a singular fact, that m residing the mo»t 
terrible events with which the pages of history 
M'C filled; we not only bear to read, but take 
delight in the perusal of those incidents which 
'would be too affecting, were they immediately 
described to us by an eye-witness ; and which 
would excite insufferable anguish were we our* 
selves spectators of the scenes. The cool narration 
of .those vices, follies, intrigues, cruelties, op* 
pressions> of which the history of states and 
kingdoms is chiefly composed^ is just sufficient 
to awaken within us a degree of horror, indig- 
luition, and sympathy, which is not inconsistent 
with the pleasure we take in the gratification 
of curiosity. We feel also self-approbation^ 
which is far from being unpleasant, in the per- 
ception that we are always interested in the 
cause of the innocent, the weak, and the op^ 
iwes^ed ; that we can detest vice, and rejoicd 
in the triumphs of virtue. 

Nor does the professed Uistoriati descend td 
those minutia, which, in scenes of this kind, 
have the strongest hold upon the nfiind^. lji» 
narrative consists in a general represedtation of 
facts. He tells us of thousands and tens of 
thousands who were destroyed, or led into cap- 
tivity, or reduced to extreme distress by pesti- 
lence and famine, without expatiating upon 



minuter circuiMtwcesi which lare absolutely 
necessaiy to compose an interesting pictur^# 
7h<;is are we much wore affected with the ps^ 
ipg of Hector frojn Androimchty than with tbir 
conflagration of Troy ; and we sympathize mose 
deeply with th6 fate of this hero^ when his 
lifeless body was dragged at the chariot-wheeb 
of his proud conquerori although it was insen** 
sible to pain, than with all the real distresses of 
0ie Trojan wan We suffer more from the 
simple story of Le Feore^ than from the reporti 
of an hospital ; and the countryman's pathetic 
lamentations over his dead ass, have called forth 
tears of commiseration, which much more ex* 
tensive distress will not always produce. 



We shall now advert to other causes, which 
have also a powerful influence in exciting or 
directing our affections ; and have some relation 
both with the sympai^hy of our natures, and 
with the association of ideas and affections 
already noticed ; these are 
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$ 15.. Imitative Tonu and Representations. 



. f 



We are so constituted as to be strongly affect- 
^ by the representation of particular states 
dud situations, notwithstanding we may be con^ 
Fxnped that they are imaginary or artificial. Mere 
tones, attitudes, gestures, imitating or resem« 
Ij^ling any of those produced by one or other of 
the passions and affections, are calculated to 
ei^cite correspondent feelings and emotions^ in 
Wsceptible minds. Like musical instruments 
attpned to the same key, our feelings are made 
to vibrate with the vibrations of surrounding 
objects. Even the Voice and Accents of infe^- 
rior animals, expressive either of fear, or pain, 
our lamentation, or joy, or affection, have a ten- 
dency to render us apprehensive, cheerful, me* 
lancholy, or sympathizing^ Rude and harsh 
sounds not only create unpleasant sensations, 
but suggest unpleasant and foreboding ideas, in 
1^1 those who have not corrected their sensations 
by their reason. It is from this kind of associa^ 
tion probably, that the croaking of the raven, 
and the scream of a night owl, are so univer- 
Mlly deemed ominous of mischief, by the igno« 
rant. The sprightly music of the feathered 
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songsters inspires an exhilarating vivacity. The 
solitary and melodious notes of the nightingale^, 
the cooing of the turtle dove, &c. have always 
furnished imagery for Poets, in their descrip- 
tions of the tender passion of love, or sympa- 
thetic sorrow. The bleating of the sheep, and 
lowing of the kine, &c. although they possess 
no real melody in themselves, yet as they denote 
the affection of the dam for its offspring, they 
universally inspire a pleasing sympathetic ten* 
derness* 

The principal charms of the Music, which 
aims at a higher character than that of difficolt 
or rapid execution, consist in the imitation of 
those tones and movements which are most inti* 
mately connected with the passions and affec- 
tions of the soul ; which exhilarate the spirit^ 
and excite to the sprightly or graceful dance ; 
arouse and animate to martial deeds ; induce a 
bewijtching melancholy ; or difiuse a pleasing se- 
'renity over the mind ; — which charm by display- 
ing something like the power of persuasive elo- 
quence without words, — by holding a kind of 
conversation without ideas, — and by exciting 
whatever disposition the artist pleases, without 
suggesting a motive. 

Ft has ' been occasionally remarked, in our t 
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Analysis, that the powerful influence of any 
exciting cause, manifests itself by Emotions 
correspondent to the nature of the passions \ to 
seize these external appearances, or to imitate 
the expressive looks, attitudes, and gestures 
peculiar to each^ is the professed object of the 
Btatuary and historic painter; and to do justice 
to these characteristic emotions, constitutes the 
difficulty and excellence of their art. It is the 
professed design of the Artist to excite some 
emotion, or call forth some particular affection 
correspondent to the nature of his object. Al- 
though the power of the sculptor is confined to 
forms and attitudes principally, yet how inter- 
esting may these be rendered to the spectator! 
Who can contemplate the Apollo Belvedere, the 
Venus de Medicis, without admiring the human 
shape in its characteristic beauties ? or the dan- 
cing FawnSy without partaking of their vivacity ? 
Or the Fqrnese Hercules^ without a degree of 
awe? or the Laocoomnd his sons, without a mix* 
ture of compassion and horror? Or any of these, 
without being astonished at the skill, ingenuity^ 
Of sublimity of the artist? The enthusiastic 
encomiums bestowed upon the paintings of cele- 
lirated masters ; the eagerness with which their 
labours afe purchased ; the wealth and renown 
^hich the most distinguished of them enjoy ; 

T 2 
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and the respect paid to their memoriesy demon* 
strate the amazing effect of their performances 
upon the mind ;— the^trength of our sympathy 
with every representation of passion ; — and the 
surprise we experience, that these powerful effects 
are produced by the mere distribution of co- 
lours, or of lights and shades upon board or 
canvas! 



^ 16. Rhetoric^ Oratory, Eloquence. 

If mere tones and representations so warmly 
interest the affections, though they are not able 
to convey information, or suggest any ideas to 
the mind, perfectly novel ; much deeper impres- 
sions are to be expected from means, whose pro* 
fessed object it is, to increase our knowledge of 
particular subjects, to extend our views, enlarge 
our conceptions, to employ all the force of lau* 
guage, and all the power of sympathy, in order 
to give them weight and energy; which is the 
province of Rhetoric and Oratory. 

Rhetoric is generally considered as the art of 
persuasion. It attempts to inspire conviction 
concerning some particular object, that it may- 
influence the will to determine in a manner cor- 
respondent. It seeks either to arouse the mind 
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to action, or to dissuade it from acting upon the 
resolutions already taken, or which are in contem«> 
plation. Its immediate employment is not to 
search after truths hut to render acknowledged 
or supposed truths influential. It leaves to Logics 
the proyince of cool investigation, and of draw- 
ing legitimate conclusions from admitted pre* 
mises, without any regard to motives. The Rhe- 
torician is solicitous to effect some particular 
purpose, and calls in the aid of reason merely as 
an auxiliary. He attempts to influence the Will 
by reasoning with the qffectiom ; knowing that 
if they be gained over to the party espoused, the 
will is ready to follow* He therefore artfully 
conceals, or slightly passes over every circum- 
stance which is not favourable to his views, 
and he brings forward, and largely expatiates 
Vpon those which are. He suggests motives of 
pleasure, utility, safety, honour, pity, &c. as the 
subject admits. He not only pre-supposes the 
object in view to be of the first importance^ but 
he employs every method to implant this con* 
viction, in the minds of those whom he endea- 
vours to persuade. 

These attempts become most successful, by 
a close imitation of that train of ideas, and 
those modes of expression, which any parti" 
eolar passion or affection is prone to suggest* 
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If the design be to excite anger and resentment, 
rhetoric imitates the language of anger. It 
places the supposed offence in the strongest 
point of view, and describes it in the most 
vivid colours. It assiduously collects and ex- 
patiates upon every circumstance, which con- 
tributes to the aggravation of the crime. It 
is indignant against that spiritless tranquillity 
which can patiently endure such insults, and 
attributes reluctance to revenge, to some mean 
and cowardly motive. If its object be to 
excite terror^ it assembles together every cir- 
cumstance which has a tendency to alarm with 
a sense of Danger. It stigmatizes courage 
with the epithet of rashness, and flight is dig- 
nified with the title of prudence, &c. If com- 
passion be the object, it expatiates upon the 
wretched state of the suiferer; his fears, his 
apprehensions, his penitence. It palliates his 
faults, extols his good qualities ; and thus col- 
lects in one point of view all his claims to 
commiseration. 

The species of argument, which persons under 
the influence of passions and strong affections 
perpetually adopt, is rendered more efficacious 
by appropriate language. The rhetorician there- 
fore studies and imitates the particular language 
of each passion, either in its energy, vivacity^ 
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or diffiiseness. Hence he liberally employs 
all those tropes and figures of speech, which 
nature suggests, and art has classiiied. 

Oratory adds to rhetorical compositions the 
advantages of elocution. It adapts the manner 
of delivery to the nature of the subject, and 
the appropriate language. It takes the charac* 
teristic signs of each emotion for its model; 
as far as it dares to imitate without the impu- 
tation of mimickry. It enters into the attitudes, 
gestures, tones of voice, accents, emphasis/ 
expressions of countenance, inspired by the. 
particular emotion, in such a manner, that not 
an. idea is suffered to lose its proper effect, by 
ally deficiency, in kind or degree of energy 
communicated to it ; and thus it enjoys every 
advantage to be derived from the power of 
sympathy. 

Eloquence^ according to the modem ideas of 
it, appears to be the medium between the im« 
petuosity which oratory admits, and which was 
highly characteristic of ancient oratory, and 
the studied artifice of the professed rhetoriciaui 
The term is sometimes applied to composition^ 
sometimes to delivery. When applied to both^ 
it comprehends a certain degree of elegance^ 
both of diction and of manner* ThcxWant. of 
that energy which approaches : to violence^ is 
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compensated by pertinency of language, fluency ^ 
of utterance, aiid guarded chastity of address. 
Its excellency consists in a pleasing adaptation 
of language to the subject, and of manner .to 
both. It refuses too close an imitation of the 
turbid emotions, but it delights in animated 
description. It seems rather partial to the par 
thetic : the elegance and graces which it 
loves, harmonizing most easily and successfully, 
with the softest and finest feelings of oi|r 
iiature* 

The power of oratorial Eloquence is almott 
irresistible* It penetrates into the inmost 
recesses of the soul. It is able to excite or to 
calm, tl>e passions of men at will ; to drive t^ 
multitude forwards to acts of madness, or to 
say to the contending passions, " Peace, ba 
stilL" It changes the whole current of Our 
ideas, concerning the nature and importanpo 
of objects, and of our obligations and advan* 
tages respecting them. It rouses from pemi* 
cious indolence; and it renders the sentiments 
and djispositions already formed, most influen* 
iial. In a word, it has made of the humaa 
species both angels and monsters. It has ani« 
mated to the most noble and generous exertioM, 
And it has impelled to deeds of horror 1 
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§ 17. The Drama. 

The successful dramatic Writer catches the 
ideas, and imitates the language of every pas* 
sion, emotion^ and affection, ia their different 
stages and degrees. His professed object is to 
suppose a diversity of characters, and to sup- 
port them with a correspondent train of ideas; 
tx> inspire them with predilections and aversions ; 
or call forth particular passiotis and affections, ac« 
oording to the situations in which he has placed 
tihem. His hopes of success depend on the close- 
ness of the imitation : and success itself consists 
xn being able to interest the hearty by exciting 
sf&ctions and emotions similar to those which 
^would be felt by the reader or spectator, were he 
An immediate witness to similar scelies, in real 
life. 

The complete Actor possesses the happy 
talent of expressing, by manner, the state of 
mind represented by his author. He adopts 
what modern orators reject. He attempts to 
give force to pertinent ideas and language, by 
imitative tones, gestures, and countenance. 
These he varies, according to the versatile state 
of those who are tossed upon thie billows of 
passicu^i agitated by some contending emotions^ 
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or under the more permanent influence of par- 
ticular affections. 

In theatrical exhibitions there is a conspiracy 
to delude the imagination ; and all the powers 
of sympathy are called forth to produce the 
effect. By appropriate dresses, the persons of 
the actors are lost in the characters they assume; 
and correspondent scenery points out the very 
spot of action. The spectator leaves every idea 
of real life at the door of entrance, and volun- 
tarily yields himself up to the pleasing delusion. 
He finds himself in a new world. He is trans- 
ported, in an instant, into distant regions and 
remote ages, and feels in fiction all the force of 
truth. He laughs at mimic folly, sincerely 
weeps at artificial misery, is inspired with horror 
and indignation at imaginary baseness, and is ia 
an ecstacy of joy at counterfeit happiness ! 



§ 18. Pre-disposing Causes. 

All the above causes, which operate so 
powerfully upon the mind, and impress it with 
such a diversity or contrariety of sensations, 
have still a degree of uniformity in their mode 
of action. We may still suppose that the same 
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Individual, placeJ under their immediate in- 
fluence, would always entertain similar ideas, 
and receive similar impressions. But this is not 
always the case. Certain circumstances create 
such a pre-dispositum within us, that we shall,, 
at different seasons, be very differently affected 
by the same object, both respecting the kind of 
passion or affection excited, and the degree of 
power it may exercise over us : and they con- 
stitute that state of mind, which we frequently 
describe by being in the humour^ or not in th^ 
humour. The circumstances to which we now 
i^fer, exert their primary effect upon the corpo- 
x^eal or nervous system, render that more sus-* 
oeptibleof impressions, at one time than another; 
dispose it to be very differently affected by the 
same objects ; and through its channel, to affect 
the state of our minds concerning them. 

These observations relate to the power of 
^hat the medical world has termed the non- 
naturabf which exert as great an influence over 
the di^ositions of the mind, as they are pro- 
ductive of salutary or morbid p re-dispositions 
respecting the body. All those circumstances, 
for example, which are calculated to invigorate 
the frame, and touse it from a state of indolence 
and inactivity, necessarily communicate a cor* 
respondent vigour to the Mind, by which it 
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becomes more adapted to receive imprewomip 
of a certain class, and to be more powerfuUjf 
influenced by particular circumstances and 
qualities in objects, than at the preceding 
period. Such are the manifest e£Pects of re* 
freshing sleep to fatigued and exhausted natures, 
---of invigorating viands,— of cheerful weather^ 
$ic. Whatever produces an uneasy sensation ia 

n^He corporeal system, is apt to render the Miud 
peevish and fretful, and dispose it to be more 
powerfully affected than usual, by incidents of 
a disagreeable nature ; such as losses, disappoints 
raents, the improper conduct ofj)thers. Sec. It 
has been frequently noticed by practitionersi^ 
that patients are much more fretful and impatient, 
in a state of convalescence, than they were 
during the severer periods of their disease. 
Their returning powers of sensation, make them 
feel the state of the disordered frame, more mi- 
nutely than during the oppressive state of the 

I desease ; and their comfortless sensation com* 
municates an unusual fretfulness to the temper. 
Again, those things which heat and irritate to a 
considerable degree, foster all turbulent and 
irritable passions ; while those which diffuse a 
pleasing sensation over the system, dispose to 
benevolence and good- will. It is a maxiiOQi with 
some, in modem day s^ never to ask a favour of 
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an epicure, till after his meals ; and the Ancients 
wefe not unacquainted with the mollia tempora 
Jimdi. Whatever chills and debilitates, disposes to 
timidity ; and local situations which are retired 
and gloomy, are most conducive to melancholy 
itnpressions. Indeed, so dependent is the state 
df the Mind upon that of the body, that 
nothing can produce a considerable change in 
the latter, without exciting pre-dispositions, 
somewhat analogous, in the former. The food 
which recruits the exhausted powers of animal . 
naturci exhilarates and invigorates the Mind t \ 
the excess which burdens the body, benumbs the 
, powers of the soul. The painful and comfortless 
sensations produced by flatulencies and indiges-^, 
tions, in hypocondriac temperaments, have some-- 
times produced, and sometimes been mistaken \ 
for an anxious state of Mind ; and the medicines -, 
which relieve the one will administer comfort to 
'the other. The sensations of hunger, cold, fatigue, 
&c. being disagreeable in themselves, induce a 
painful restlessness in the disposition, and great 
petulance of temper. The state of the atmos^ 
phere, peculiarities of climate, seasons of the 
year, have their mental influence. They dispose 
to a cheerful vivacity or gloominess of disposi- 
tion ; induce a languor, or invigorate the men- 
tal powers. The influence of Narcotics upon 
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the mind is universally noticed. The exhila* 
rating effects of opiates, the extravagant wild- 
ness, the pleasing delirium with which they 
affect the brain, the Elysian pleasures they 
sometimes communicate to the imagination^ 
and the consequent torpor and debility diffused 
over the whole system, have been frequently, 
noticed. Under their stimulating influence^ 
man has shewn himself equal to undertakings 
tirhich it was apparent madness to attempi; 
and the subsequent depression has mar^ced hiai 
for a coward. The effects of spiritous and fer- 
mented liquors are no less obvious, as every 
one has too frequent occasions to remark. 
These effects' are observed to vary according to 
tbe quality of the liquor, the previous' stat^ 
of the subject's mind, or the temperament of 
his body. Some kinds of potations have a 
tendency to induce a pleasing stupefaction; 
so that if they do not inspire new ideas^ 
they seem to render the Sot perfectly con- 
tented with the few he possesses. These are the 
frequent effects of malt liquors, and the ingre- 
dients mixed with them. While other liquors, as 
the sparkling Champaign, exhilarate the spirits 
to an unusual degree, and promote a flow of lively 
and witty ideas. Tempers naturally warm and 
impetuous are, generally, very litigious and 
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quarrelsome in their cups. Others are rendered 
quarrelsome in a state of intoxication, contrary 
to their usual dispositions/ through the disagree- 
able irritation diffused over the system, by the 
unusual stimulus. Some persons, on the other 
hand, who are surrounded with distracting cares, 
or oppressed with extreme poverty, havings 
for the instant, drowned thought and reflec- 
tion in the bewitching draught, which operates 
Jike the waters of Lethe, they obtain a tempo- 
rary release from their mental sufferings, an^ 
enjoy an extraordinary and frantic flow of 
-Spirits, in the oblivion of their misery. 
-' - Instances similar to the above are infinitely 
^n^merous ; but these are sufficient to illustrate 
t^lie fact, that many circumstances, by primarily 
^^£fecting the body, produce a correspondent 
diange upon the Mind ; strengthen many of 
its affections, and pre-dispose to passions and 
dnotions, by which it would not otherwise have 
l>een affected. It may be remarked, in general, 
that the sensibility of the system, or suscep- 
tibility of impression, when greatly increased 
by intoxication or any other cause, will render 
the same individual, amorous, or generous, or 
courageous, or passionate and quarrelsome, ac- 
cording as occasions and incidents, favourable 
to one or other of these affections and emotions, 
may present themselves. 
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Thus have we enumerated tlic prmeipil 
causes, exerting a powerful Influence over the 
affections ; which occasion that great diversity 
observable in the human species, endowed with 
similar capacities, and apparently placed in 
similar situations : causes, by the influence of 
which, one class of rational beings difiers so 
essentially from another equally rational; In- 
dividuals from Individuals in each class, and Iq« 
dividuals so frequently from themselves. 

Our remarks have been extended far beyond 
the limits proposed : but we have been imper- 
ceptibly carried forwards both by the singu- 
larity and importance of the subject ; wbkrfa 
would rebuke volumes to do it justice^ a»d 
which volumies could scarcely exhaust 
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CHAPTER III. 



Particular Effects resulting from the Operation 
of the Passions and Aff^ectionSf considered. 

In every part of our Analytical Inquiries, the 
powerful influence of the passions and stronger 
affections, upon the wholei i^ystem, has been 
manifested. The sudden changes made in the 
state of the mind, respecting particular objects; 
and the effects as instantaneously communi* 
tated to the corporeal frame, according to the 
nature and force of the impression, have been 
repeatedl}' considered* We have also remarked, 
that as the exciting causes are of very different 
and opposite natures, they possess various de- 
grees of merit and demerit ; and that some of 
them being of a pleasant, others of an unpleasant 
influence, they excite 'correspondent sensations 
within us, las long as we remain under this im- 
mediate influence. Such peculiarities are pro- 
ductive of certain effects and characteristic states, 
different from the primary object of the passion, 
although they are so intimately connected with 

u 
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it. These effects may be placed under the fol- 
lowing heads : The physical^ or medical influence 
of the passions ; their metaphysical^ or influence 
upon the train of our ideas, correspondent lan- 
guage, &c. ; their moral, or influence upon cha- 
racter and happiness. These remain to be briefly 
considered. 



esBB 



SECTION I. 
Medical It^uence of the Passions. 

If we advert to the strong impression made 
by every violent emotion, upoa the corporeal 
iystem, we shall not be surprised that the sud- 
den and po^verfal changes produced should^ 
under ^certain circumstances, exert a medical in- 
fluence, in common with many other causes 
which act powerfully upon the body. Accord- 
ingly> have the Passions and Afi^ections of th* 
Mind, uniformly had a place given them among^ 
the non-natfiralSf as they are termed, or those in- 
cidental causes, which may occasionally induct 
either a salutary or morbid effect upon the body; 
»uch as air, exercise, rest, watchings^ medica- 
ments, food, heat, cold, &c. 
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o enter minutely into this subject^ to enip- 
merate the various facts, upon which our obser- 
va^tions and assertions are founded, to advance 
asad defend any particular theory, would be to- 
tally foreign from the nature and design of this 
treatise, and become tedkms to the class of 
Readers, for whom it is principally designed* 
TTet some observations upon the influence of the 
passions in the medical department, necessarily 
belong to a general history of the passions. 

It is not agreed in what manner salutary or 
pernicious effects are produced, by the instru- 
^nentality of the passions. Without adopting 
atiy particular hypothesis, i^ will be sufficient 
for our purpose to remark, that the Phy- 
sicians of the present day generally ascribe the 
primary changes to their influence upon the 
i«rvous power, or grand principle of vitality; 
by which animated bodies are rendered sus- 
ceptible of an infinite variety of impressions^ 
lu consequence of tliis influence, either the 
^st^m in general, or some particular organ, is 
o^ade to deviate from the exercise of those func- 
I tiens on which health depends ; or is restored 
to its pristine office, after such deviations have 

t»ktn place. . , 

Not to inquire deeply into the laws of phy^ 

V 2 
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siology and pathology, I shall only add, that 
s^uch bodies, or such circumstances, as are able 
to effect any important changes, produce these 
eflfects,— either by temperating every inordinate 
and irregular action,— -by infusing a salutarj 
vigour^ in opposition to languor and inactivity, 
—by exciting to some excess, through the power 
of their stimulus,— by inducing a temporary 
torpor,— or by " permanently debilitating the 
frame. These are properties which perfectly 
correspond with effects produced by the dif- 
ferent Passions and Affections of the mind: 
some of which manifestly elevate and invigorate 
the system, — others greatly depress,— some of 
them violently irritate, — others induce a torpid 
languor,— -and others an incurable dtonia. A 
few instances will illustrate these remarks. 

But as deviation and restoration refer to some 
standard, we must first suggest that the lively, 
yet temperate action of the vital influence, 
through every part of the system, constitutes 
the perfection of health. The Mind, undis* 
turbed by any violent emotions, agitations, or 
depressions of a corporeal nature, is able to 
exercise its noblest powers with a tranquil vir 
gour. The Body continues in the regular dis* 
charge of its proper functions, without the least 
ictiaatinn x^ difficulty and embarrassment. Res* 
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piration is free and easy, neither requiring con* 
scions exertion, nor even a thought. The action 
of the heart and arteries, Mith the consequent 
circulation of the blood, are regular and placid, 
neither too rapid nor too indolent, neither la- 
boured nor oppressed. Perspiration is neither 
checked nor excessive. Aliments are sought 
with appetite, enjoyed . with a relish, and di* 
gested with facility. Every secretion and ex- 
cretion is duly performed. The body is perfectly 
free' from pain, oppression, hebetude, and every 
species of uneasiness ; and a certain vivacity 
and vigour, nor to be described, reign through 
the system, 

Hope. 

The effects of that cordial, Hope^ are pecu* 

S^rly favourable to this envied state. In its 

more temperate exercise, it communicates a 

i^ild, but delectable sensation to the heart. 

^t: elevates and invigorates both mind and body. 

Its grateful stimulus produces a pleasing and 

i^ltttary flow of the animal spirits, and diffuses 

2t temperate vivacity over the system, directing 

* due degree of energy to everppart. In shorty 

^t is the only passion or affection, which unites 

Moderation with vigour, checks every violent 
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impetus^ and renioves every species oS morbid 

By comparing the effects peculifl.r to the pas- 
sion of Hope, with the above description a£ 
perfect health, the closest analogy will imme- 
diately becoone obvious. Its characteristic 
to produce a salutary medium, between ever 
eoceess and defectx)f operation, in every function 
Consequently, it has a tendency to calm t 
tfoubled action of the vessels, to clieck 
s^oth the violent and irregular impetus of %h€^ 
nervous. sy&temv^uid to administer a beneficiai 
stimulus to the oppressed and debilitated paw^cs 
of nature. Hence it has been the constant 
practice of Physicians, to support the hopes 
of their patients in the most alarming diseases, 
of almost every description. But it is pecu* 
liarly beneficial in those disorders which pro- 
ceed: from fear, sorrow, andi every species of 
anxiety, o*: which occasion a great prostration of 
&tsrcngth,. and dejiection of spirits. In intermittent 
an4 pestilential fevers, and in vai'ious chronic 
coffliplain^ts, the m.ost efficacious remedies have 
jproved inert, if administered to persons deatitiite 
of Hope; Mrliile an unmeanin^g farrago, which 
qDuld scarcely be deemed innocent, tf^lcen with 
a confidence of success, have exceeded^ in their 
efficacy, the utmost efibirta of the moat skilfui 
practitioner. 
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Hope therefore demands a place among the 
xnedicaments that are the mildest and most 
^ratefiil in their operation, and exhilarating in 
their effects* 



Joy. 

• The medicinal influence of Joy is very similar 

'^ that of hope. But in its general effect, it 

3a a more powerful stimulant. Joy difftises" a 

snuch greater vivacity over the whole system, 

t quickens the circulation of the blood, ^nd, 

n its first impulse, it frequently excites violent 

[palpitations of the heart. It renders the eyes 

[^leculiarly lively and animated, and sometimes^ 

^*when the mind has been previously in a state 

of anxious fear, it stimulates the lachrymal 

^land to the secretion of tears, accompanied 

^th redness, and a sensation of warmth in the 

countenance. Both Afind and Body become 

so alert, that they cannot refrain from some 

lively manifestation of their feelings, either by 

loud acclamations, or extravagant gestures. 

All that has been said of hope is applicable 
to this passion, under its more moderate influ- 
ence. But as it is in general a much more 
powerful stimulus, in many cases it is still 
more efficacious. In all those diseases, where 
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the powers of nature are particularly oppreiised 
and impeded, it is a potent remedy. Inleuchof 
phlegmatic babitSi where languid circulatioB^ 
hebetude, chilness, &c. are prevalent, the grateful 
icordial of Joy, acts like a charm. Pervading 
the whole system, it iqstantaneously produces 
universal yigour, imparts vivacity to the most 
indolent, and paints the most pallid cheek with 
the glow of health. We are also assured that 
by its penetrating, exciting, and exhilarating 
power, it has cured Paralytics ; ^nd it has restored 
to their saise$ those who had been rendered 
insane through the excess of melancholy. 

But, as every thing po$sessing great energy 
inay, in 3ome circumstances, prove injuriouS| 
either by it3 own excess, or by co-operating 
with other causes, thus have the transports of 
Joy^ though in their nature so salutary, somer 
times induced diseases, and somiptimes ren- 
dered them more severe. They have increased 
the paroxysms of acute fevers, aggravated 
inflammatory symptoms; and in plethoric habits, 
have been productive of apoplexies. Immor 
derate and ungovernable transports of Joy, 
have sometimes induced epilepmsj catalepsiesy 
paralysisy and that class of maladies which arise 
from too great agitation of mind, in delicate 
^d susceptible frames. 



\ 
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There are maQy instanees upon record, of 
sudden d/eath having been occasioned, by this 
liasty communication of very joyful tid^^igs^ 
Xike a stroke of electricity, indiscreetly direct- 
ive!, the violent percussion has probably pro- 
/duced a paralyses of the heart, by the excess 
of its stimulus. These incidepts are most 
likely to take place In subjects who were, at the 
instant, deeply oppressed with the opposite 
passions of fear and anxiety ; by ^hicjii ^he 
matural and salutary .acitio9 of the he^rt and 
arteries was greatly impeded. This, of con- 
sequence, w;iU create a resistance to the impulse^ 
and render it more liable to destroy the tope 
<)f that s^ensible organ. In most of thfs in- 
stances recordied, thie persons who have falleii 
$i sacrifice to the excess of Joy were in thii; 
particular situation; iior was there an oppor- 
tunity given to soften the agony of fear, by a 
cautious ilfianner of communicating the tidings. 
(See Note T.) 

Cheerfulness^ hilarity, and social mirth j are in 
their effects so similar to hope and moderate joy, 
that their medical powers fnay be collected from 
what has been observed concerning these. Ope- 
rating also by the laws of social sympathy, they 
promote a deleptable flow of spirits, which af- 
fprds Si, temporary relief frpm the oppressive and 
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pernicious influence of cared and solicitudes, 
refreshes and exhilarates, after the fatigues of 
labour, either corporeal or mental ; and thusj by 
renovating the Man, inspires him with frerfi 
V^ur, to discharge the arduous duties which hia 
station in life may require. 

Lovt. 

Lmc has been considered, in the former part 
of this Treatise, both as an^ Affection and a 
Passion. As an Affection, in which comptacency 
and good-will are the principal ingredients^ it 
places the corporeal frame in a state of pleasing^ 
tranquillity ; in the salutaiy medium between 
languor ^nd inertness on the one side, or of vio- 
lent incitement on the other. Its influence, 
therefore^ is too mild to be at any time preju- 
dicial ; and it is calculated to moderate the effects 
each extreme is capable of producing. Ge»- 
neral benevolence has also a similar tendency. It 
escapes the rude effects of all the irritating pas- 
sions^ and diffuses a salutary placidness over the 
whole system. 
• ^ Love between the sexes, commencing witb 

predilection, and stealing into warm personal 
attachment, when reciprocal, and unalloyed by 
adventitious causes, inspires^ the mind with de* 
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ligbtfrconnected with a satisfaction unknown to 

otlier delights. It is the reward of persevering 

liope, and corresponds with that plea&ing pas* 

sion, in its beneficent effects on the corporeal 

system. It is so inimical to the rougher passions 

and emotions, that they cannot possibly subsist 

tjogether. The blandishments of Love have 

tamed the most ferocious natures, and calmed 

-the most turbulent spirits. The Passion rising 

to desire, acts as a powerful stimulant ; gives 

-^esh energy to the system, diflFusing a general 

irarmth, and increasing the sensibility of the 

feime. 

As sexual attachment is one of the strongest 
pfopepsities of animal nature, and as it is peca« 
liaily ex posed, in civil society, to numberless con- 
trarieties, it frequently becomes the source of 
many other affections and emotions, such as hope, 
ffear, joy, sorrow, anger, envy, jealousy, &c. 

Such various effects of Love, according to 
"tlieir complexities and degrees, must, it is self- 
apparent, vary their pathological and therapeutic 
ituflaence on the animal oeconomy ; and medical 
"\(VritCTs have accordingly given us numerous 
distances both of its salutary and pernicious 
^Jpowers. Its brisk incitements, in cold and tor* 
1>id temperaments, have removed the various in^ 
^aspoaiitioas^ to which such temperaments are 
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exposed. It has fortified the body against^Q- 
gers, difficulties, and hardships, which appeared 
superior to human force. It is said to have cured 
intermittents ; acting, probably, like iavigorating. 
cordials, administered before the access of. the • 
cold fit, by which its return is prevented, and. 
the habit destroyed, to the influence of whichL 
this disease is particularly exposed. In its vio- 
lent and impetuous energies, it has excited in-f* 
flammatory fevers, and a larger train of evils 
proceeding from the excess of stimulus, thaa. 
it will be necessary to enumerate. It has, also, 
in consequence of that contrariety of passions 
to which it is subject, occasioned the most dan- 
gerous and obstinate maladies ; hysterics, epilep* 
sies, hectic fevers, the rage of madness, or the 
still more pitiable statq of confirmed and wasting 
melancholy. 

Anger. 

The symptoms indicating a violent paroxysm 
of Anger ^ as strongly indicate the excessive 
perturbation it occasions throughout the system. 
The redness of countenance, the fire flashing la 
the eyes, the strong and agitated pulse, the 
wonderful increase of muscular strength, for the 
instant, manifest that all the powers of nature 
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are roused to the most violent exertions. Anger 
acts as a stimulus of the most potent kind, upon 
the muscular, vascular, and nervous systems. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that its pathological 
effects should be numerous and alarming. In- 
flammatory and bilious fevers, haemorrhages, 
apoplexies, inflammation of the brain, mania, 
have arisen from the increased impetuosity it 
has given to the vascular system ; as also sudden 
death, either from ruptured vessels, or the excess 
of its stimulating power, upon the vital organs; 
particularly in plethoric and sanguineous tem- 
peraments. Palsies, epilepsies, aphonia, or loss 
of voice, diarrhoeas, involution of the intestines, 
and those diseases which may be attributed to 
the excessive perturbation of the nervous sys- 
tem, and also to exhausted strength, have too 
frequently succeeded to its tremendous exer- 
tions. In short, as there is no passion so turbu- 
lent, so is there none so immediately dangerous 
as excessive anger. 

Yet even this passion has been occasionally 
beneficial. As there are cases in which arsenic 
itself exerts a medicinal virtue, thus are wc 
assure, by writers of veracity, that there are in- 
iS^ances in which the passion of Anger, by giving 
unusual energy to the system, has conquered 
such diseases its demanded a potent stimulus; 



V 
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We are told that it has cured agues, restored 
speech to the dumb, and for several day s arrested^ 
tlie cold hand of death ; that its stimulattn 
power has, like the electric shock, proved 
remedy in rheumatic affections, palfiiies, aad 
rious chronic complaints. 

Fortitude. 

The medical virtues of Fortitude are u^lvc^ 
aally admitted. The determined resolution of 
the Mind, communicates a correspondent energy 
to the body. Cheery hope is, in these cases, a 
powerful auxiliary. Fortitude is not only a 
jweservative against the pathological effects of 
fear and grief, but it renders the body less sub- 
ject to the morbid influence of putrid and con- 
tagious diseases. It enables the warrior to 
support hardships and fatigues, which would 
otherwise prove fatal to him. In the hour of 
conflict, the hopes of conquest, the power of 
social sympathy, a spirit of emulation, and 
enkindled anger against the focj impel to achieve- 
ments, to which the powers of nature would be 
unequal, at any other period. Those who have 
had the best opportunity of observing, assure 
us that an army is most exposed to diseases when 
it is in a state of total inactivity* 
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Sorrow, 

Whoever attends to the pathological effects of 
JSorraWj and marks its different stages; — the 
stupefaction and horror with which the sufferer 
is sometimes seized, upon the sudden communica* 
tion of evil tidings ; — the agitations which imnrie- 
^lately succeed, introducing subsequent languor 
^ind debility; — and the deep melancholy into 
-^hich the mind subsides, after the first conflicts 
4aTe passed, will be prepared to credit the narra** 
'tCKmSy that excessive sorrow has been the cause 
^ef sudden deaths, of confirmed melancholy^ 
3o8S of memory, imbecility of mind, of nervous 
^ev^s, of hypocondriac complaints ; — that it 
o'enders the body peculiarly susceptible of conta* 
gious disorders ; and that the loss of appetite, 
perpetual watchfulness, confirmed apathy to 
every thing social and exhilarating, the atten- 
tion immutably fixed upon the cause of its dis- 
tress, &c. have rapidly introduced the most ter- 
rible diseases, and hastened the dissolution of 
the sufferer. 

Nor does any case present itself^ in wliicli 
the passion of Sorrow, or the affection of grief, 
have produced salutary effects, unless by their 
being calculated to moderate the transports of 
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anger; and thus they may have prevented oi 
removed the pathological symptoms, of which 
such transports are^productive* 

Fear. 

The changes instantly induced upon the body 
by abject i^(e«r ; the universal rigour, the con* 
tracted and pallid countenance, the deep sunk 
eye, the quivering lip, the chilness, torpor, 
prostration of strength, insufferable anxiety 
about the region of the heart, &c. are so per- 
fectly analogous to the morbid influence of ex- 
cessive cold, to the symptoms of typhus fevers, 
and the first stage of intermittents, that np one 
can doubt of the pernicious influence of this 
passion, in pre-disposing the body to the like 
diseases, and igi aggravating their symptoms. 
Fear is peculiarly dangerous in every species of 
contagion. It has instantaneously changed the 
complexion of wounds, and rendered them fatal. 
It has occasioned gangrenes, indurations of the 
glands, epilepsies, the suppression of natural 
or beneficial secretions. It has induced a per- 
manent stupor on the brain ; and the first horrors 
of the imagination have, in some cases, made 
too deep an impression to be effaced, by the 
luost favourable change of circumstances* We 
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liave seen that /oy itself> though in it9 nature 
30 pleasing, and in its general effect so salutary^ 
has proved the cause of sudden death; it is 
therefore not difficult to admit that the agonizing 
effects of this dreadful passion, may be able to 
paralyze the grand organ of circulation, and 
like some pestilential diseases, instantaneously 
induce the torpor of death. 

So pernicious are the natural and character* 
istic effects of Fear! Yet in that state of body 
where a sedative power, is requisite, and where 
a considerable degree of torpor has a tendency 
to check too great incitement, even this passloa 
xnay become beneficial. Thus it has been knowa 
to relieve excruciating fits of the gout ; to have 
rendered maniacs calm and composed; and ia 
some cases, it has restored them to the regular 
use of their faculties. The effects of Fear, in 
affording temporary relief in the tooth-ache, are 
universally known ; acting as some systematics 
express themselves, by its sedative power, by 
which an inflammatory tension is appeased ; or as 
others, by inducing a torpor on the nerves, and 
thus rendering them insensible to pain. 

M ■ . ■ 

I • - " 

Terror^ which is the agitation of Fear, some- 
times produces effects upon the body, common 
to agitation, simply. In some cases it rouses 

X 
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the energy of the system to an unusual degree ; 
and in others, it producea the irregular and oon- 
vulsive action of the muscular system. Hence 
it is said to have earned^ in some instances, and 
in others, to have cured the attacks of catalep- 
sies, epilepsies, and other spasmodic disorders* 
We read of its having cured tertian fevers ia*- 
duced by fear; — restored speech to the dumb} 
^nd motion to paralytic limbs; — that byagitating 
the vascular system, it has been productive of 
hssmorrhages ; — and also that i|t has been ftucceas- 
ful in dropsical habits. Perhaps the contractile 
power of fear, united with the agitations of ter- 
ror, have both constricted and stimulated .the 
relaxed and Indolent absorbents, and enabled 
them to renew their office. The passion of 
Terror has frequently excited languid hypochon- 
driacs, to exertions they had deemed impossi- 
ble ^ and all their former maladies have beea 
obliterated by their apprehensions of impending 

danger. 

« •• 

Shotne. 

Shame is sometimes connected with Fear, 
sometimes with Terror; and consequently it 
will, in particular instances, manifest symptoms 
belonging to these emotions* But young per- 
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jonsof great sensibility, who are delicately sus^ 
ceptible of honour or disgrace, are apt to blush 
at every trifle, without violent paroxysms either 
of fear or of terror. In these cases, where the 
effectsof Shame are the least complicated, though 
they be strong, they are momentary. The heart 
is certainly agitated, sometimes with pleasure, 
sometimes with pain ^ but as the suffusion chiefly 
Jtianifests itself in the face, and in the smaller 
Tcssels spread over the neck and breast, the 
singular effects of Shame cannot be attributed, 
solely, to the sudden impetus given to the 
lieart. The Passion itsielf seems to have an in- 
4uence principally local ; which we know to be 
the case with some other stimulants. The modest 
lilusbt unmixed with guilt or fear, seems to be 
:inert| respecting mediqal effects. Nor are there 
any instaAces of its having been decidedly 
Ibesieficial or injurious. It seems most calculated 
^o increase cutaneous inflammations ; but facts 
mn wanting to confirm this idea. 

Attention of Mind. 

Habituaji attention of mind, to any particular 
object, should it be of a pleasing nature, and 
'proceed from, a passionate fondness for that ob- 
ject, has proved pernicious to the constitution* 

X 2 
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The fatigue of the brain has indicated itself by 
cephalalgias^ giddiness, &c. — the animal spirits 
have. been exhausted; the body has been ren- 
dered insensible to its accustomed stimuli ; wea^ 
riness and universal lassitude, prostration of 
strength, loss of appetite, indigestion, flatulen- 
cies, &c. have ensued; and the whole system 
has been rendered very susceptible of variousmor* 
bid impressions. Yet salutary effects have issued 
from an eager attention to things novel, inter • 
esting, and mysterious. It has thus proved 
efficacious in diseases subjected to periodical re- 
turns. It has prevented hysteric and epileptic 
fits, and charmed away agues. By connecting 
the pernicious effects of habitual attention to 
the same object, with those accompanying ftar, 
anxiety, sorrow, it is easy to perceive that the 
union of these must be peculiarly pernicious; 
tliatwlien the whole attention is employed upon 
things mournful, irritating, or calculated to in« 
spirepainful apprehensions, — when it is absorbed 
by corroding cares and anxious fears, — when it 
is the prey of chagrin and disappointment, the 
body may be expected to fall a speedy victim to 
the combined influence of such deadly poisons. 

« 

Imagination. 
The power of Imagination in inducing and 
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removing diseases, has been generally acknow- 
dged. But this imagination could only pro* 
duce its effects by the strong Affections which 
accompany it ; otherwise it would be as inert as 
the most abstract idea. These affections are in* 
dicated in the various passions and emotions we 
have been contemplating. It is, moreover, 
worthy of notice, that in every powerful exer* 
lion of the Imagination, some change takes place 
in the body correspondent with its nature. In 
a keen appetite, upon the thoughts of some 
favourite viand, the salivary glands are ' stimu- 
lated to a secretion of saliva, as preparatory ta. 
deglutition. We feel ourselves collected, firm, 
elevated, upon the lively representation of the 
firm, heroic, dignified conduct of another. The 
blood thrills in our veins, and the skin corru- 
gates, at the description of any thing peculiarly 
horrible; and under the strong impression of 
fictitious danger, the attitude of our bodies 
attempts to evade it ! Full confidence in the 
mystic power of another, places the whole sys^ 
tem in a situation most favourable to the effectSi 
which the object of his confidence undertakes 
to produce. This will explain much of what \i 
genuine, in the pretensions of magnetizers ; and 
the exaggerating dispositions of both operator 
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and patient, will contribute to explain the restb 
(See Note U.) 

The above sketch, concise and imperfect as it 
15, will be sufficient to evince, that the Passioni 
and £motion3 have a medical influence iipon the 
body : and that each of them has its own cha^ 
racteristic influence, in its general mode of 
acting, although various and opposite eflfectt 
may sometimes be produced by incidei^tal ciiv 
Gumstances. This, however, is precisely tht 
case with the most esteemed medicaments f-^ 
with every thing which is deetned noxious ot 
beneficial in the mineral, vegetable, and anim^ 
kingdoms ;-^and with every part of nature^ 
which possesses the power of acting upou tht 
human frame. 

In this investigation the Author has simply 
todeavQured to be the historian of facts^ without 
intending to pay any defeiebca to theory^ But 
as medical language bias chiefly been foitued bf 
different theories, which have most rdpidiy sat^ 
ceeded to ea^h other) it is difficult to use tei^nM 
which do not acknowledge some iiyiftem broths 
for their parent ; or to exprei^is ideai^i Wit^Ut 
teeming tx) have a prediiectiotl for oii<3 hy^t^ 
tts in prefereface to others^ where tiife i&ie ofojdd; 
is to establish indisputable facts* (See Note W.) 
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SECTION II. 

Influence (^ the Passions en Thoughti and 

Language. 

It has been remarked in our AnalyBis^ that 

whenever any subject presents itself to the mind, 

with sufficient force to excite a passion, or a 

Tery strong afiection, all the powers of the ima« 

^nation become immediately active. The 

whole soul is engaged upon its object, and the 

irhole train of ideas is turned into a channel 

•correspondent with the view we entertain of 

tliat* The mind, with wonderful facility, coU 

Jects together whatever has been laid up in the 

storehouse of the memory, or can be combined 

hy the force of the imagination. Every thing 

tl.ien is totally excluded ; and it is in vain that 

ot:liers who are ftee from the impulse, attempt to 

si^ggest ideas of a contrary tendency* Reason 

becomes impotent, nor can the attention bd 

directed from such circumstences as are inti* 

viattly connected with the exciting canse ; and 

ihtBie are magnified and aggravated to the utmost 

M^tmt Subjects of joy appear> at the instant. 



I 
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to be the harbingers of essential and permanent 
bliss. The evils we fear, the injuries we suffer^ 
the losses we sustain, seem to be the greatest 
that could possibly have been endured. 

This state of mind not only manifests itself 
by gestures, looks, and tones, correspondent 
with the nature of the passion; but it has a 
characteristic influence upon the language and 
expressions employed to give vent to the passion, 
98 it is emphatically termed. 

Upon the first impulse, the thoughts are 
multuous and confused. A thousand half-formeA^ 
fiuggestions and apprehensions crowd in upoiK 
us, in rapid or disorderly succession I 

Whoever contemplates the effects of the pas-* 
aions, at this moment, will discover their per- 
fect correspondence with the nature of thosa 
introductory emotions of Surprisej fVondar, anA 
Astonishment, described in the analytical partoF' 
this Treatise. It is manifestly through tlieir 
influence that the mind is thus confused, and 
that every idea is embarrassment and conjecture*^ 
The Wonder and Amazement, so precipitately^ 
excited, are accompanied by strong, abrupt, and 
indefinite language. The flrst impulse of Sur<^ 
prise deprives the subject of the power of utter- 
{t|ice ; and the first exertions of this returaiog* 
power consist in loud exclamations, adapted 
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li>.Qth to the nature of the emotion itseff, and to 
U^ confusion and wonder, relative to the object 
As all these introductory emotions are ob^ 
yiously founded on the weakness^ ignorance^ and 
conscious inferiority of our nature, thus do they 
prompt to Language which confesses aa.humi^ 
liated state. Powers above us are, as it were, 
instinctively addressed, either with exclamations 
of gratitude, of appeal, imprecation, or invoca* 
tion of aid I Incredulity itself becomes most 
jcredulous ; will thank the heavens for causes of 
^excessive joy, — call aloud upon higher Beings 
for help in the moment of danger,~mourn its 
Jestinj/j^^ov curse its ^iat^g in the hour of vexa- 
tion and disappointment! Those who, in a 
tranquil state of mind, ridicule the idea of future 
jetribution, often becomje the most extravagant 
in their benedictions or imprecations, at the 
jnstant of tumultuous passion ! 
..^..^ After the first impulse of passion, we begin 
to advert to the particular state in which the 
exciting cause has placed us. As a lively ima- 
gination is always disposed to magnify, we deem 
ourselves for the instant, the most hapj^ or the 
most wretched of mortals ; and a new train of 
thoughts is suggested to prove or illustrate the 
supposition. 
> Thus as . the pamon approaches, somewhat 
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nearer to an affection^ the mmd ftte^ett^ in some 
degree, its power over itself; yet it is *tiU carried 
forwards by the torrent of idlia9, Which this 
novel situation has iodpired^ and whii^h never 
vould have been suggested, with such co^Ftoud^ 
ness and energy^ in a more tranquil stbtew At 
it still continues to feel strongly^ so is it eager M 
do jostic^ to its feelings, by the strength, pertlv 
nency^ and impetuosity of its Language. Com^ 
taon terms are too cold^ or too limited/ to doju»* 
tice to the energy of thought ; and it perotivea 
no eiiaggerations tn expressions the most exaggeN 
uted! All nature is ransaclSed for points of 
TC»emblance, to set forth the novel situation^ in 
the strongest colours^ Impetuosity equally de- 
apises precision or detaiU It eagerly seiates upon 
tropes and figures the mostconcisei and the 
most suited to its new conceptions ! 

All nature is full of analogy ! Every thing 
that exists possesses certain qualities or pro- 
f>erties, which are not so peculiar to the ill^ 
dividual^ as to be destitute of some resem- 
blance to other things that may be> in vatious 
respects^ essentially different : and many of these 
properties are possessed, in an extraordinary 
degree by particular objects. To these the tmn4 
rapidly adverts, as descriptive of the peculiari- 
Ues of its own situation ^ and as in the Warmth 
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bf our sensations wt are disposed to ex6ggemttt 

every things thus are we disposed to make qnidk 

transitions from one property to another, tieafc* 

ed in the object referred to, by which a peculiaf 

colouritigor cast of character, is given to thf 

Bubject which interests us, and the desired 

energy is imparted to ouf feelings concerning itb 

To this, associated ideas and affections lend ft 

very considerable aid. Thus it is that we not 

only catch the precise point of resemblance, but 

we instantaneously elevate or debase a subject^ 

hold it forth to admiration or contempt, render 

it respectable or ridiculous^ according to the 

ftources from whence our allusions are borrowed^ 

When passions and emotions have given place 

to more permanent affections, Language be*- 

comes les^ vehement and more diffuse. Under 

the influence of a particular affection, the mind 

loves to expand itself upon the circumstances 

which gave it existence, and to dwell upon such 

ihinutise as have a tendency to feed its flame^ 

Thus under the influence of Resentment, every 

species of aggravatioti is deliberately durflt upon; 

every thing in the conduct of the^ aggressor 

which may augment his culpability, and every 

part of our owp demeanor, are brought forwards 

to manifest the greatness of the bffence^ and 
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how little we deserved it. In a state of fearful 
Apprehension, every possibility of danger is 
placed before us with all its horrors ;--every 
difficulty is magnified ; — ^and in every remedy or 
plan of security proposed, busy apprehension 
suggests reasons to evince that it will be ineffec- 
tual. In Sorrow we delight to expatiate upon 
the excellent qualities of the particular object, 
the pleasures and advantages of which we are 
now deprived ; and the imagination enumerates 
all the evils that will probably ensue frona the 
privation. Under the influence of Love, the^ 
mind dwells upon the accomplishments which 
have inspired the affection, recalls the scenes of 
pleasure past, anticipates those which are to 
come J and in the expression of these feelings, 
or in the acknowledgment of this influence, it 
purposely prolongs the phraseology, which best 
prolongs the fascinating idea. 

The address of Eve to her consort, in a state 
where the best affections alone could be indulged, 
is so beautiful an illustration of this subject^ 
that a transcript of the whole passage cannot 
appear tedious. 

« 

With thee conversing, I forget all time; 
Ail seasons and their change^ all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet. 
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With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun^ 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams^ on herb, tree^ fruit and flower, 
Olisf ning with dew : fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers, and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful erening mild ; then silent night. 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heav'n her starry train : 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charms of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land j nor herb, fruit, flower, 
GKst*ning with dew -, nor fragrance after showers : 
Nor grateful evening mild $ nor silent night. 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by noon. 
Or glittering star light, without thee is sweet. 

TAAkDHE LOST. B. IV. L. OSQ. 



It is observable, that when a passion or a 

*'t*'ong affection is not suddenly raised, but is 

Produced by deliberate meditation upon the 

8^-i.T)ject, the process is opposite to the preced- 

^^^. From Indifference, the mind begins to' 

^^^ttccive an Affection of one kind or other; 

*-*^d according to the discovered nature, mag-* 

^itude, or importance of the objecf, it may 

S^ndnally work itself up^ as the phrase is, into 

I^5^sion and ecstasy. In such cases, the train. 

^■^ thoughts will flow with increased velocity 

^'*:id force, according to the increased interest 

^54ken ia" the subject. Sterility of sentiment. 
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how little we deserved it In ? - £q^ 

Apprehension, every possibi' ^^. 

placed before us with all which 

difficulty is magnified J- ^^ ^^^.,1. 

plan of security pror ^ ,„,^ 

Buggests reasons to e ^^^^ J^^^^^, 

tual. In Sorrow ' . .-, 11. 

, „ ^ jLanguage gradually 

.till* ^ Ik Cf^ 111*11 II £1'" tj cj ^ 

. jni the cool didactic style, 

\ . animated and energetic ; though 

now depnv^ ^ • j- ^ 4.1. u ^ 

Vi //'^*'^^> indicates the embarrassment 

/!/^ij of thought, which are the offspring 
^ . //''at a"<i surprise. Excess of animation 
/"^^j^d sometimes check utterance, and 
^^^^toT will feel a deficiency of Language, 
do justice to the numerous ideas which 
^\vd in upon the mind. See many excellent 
observations on this subject in Elements of 
^Jriticism, Vol. II. Comparisons : Figures. 



If the above remarks be admitted as perti* 
nent, they will point out the difference betwixt 
the language of the Passions and Affections, 
and that of cool dispassionate reason. The 
one is the language of ./er/i«^, which attempts 
to enforce some interesting idea; the other that 
of discrimination^ which carefully marks the 
distinctions and differences which subsist in 
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IhingA apparently analogous. The one is pron^ 
to aubatitute strong itnpresaions for realities, 
and to mistake exaggerations for accurate state* 
ments ; the other analyzes an^ separates truti) 
from error, facts from misrepresentations. Tht 
language of Passion and of strong Affections is 
jdways employed in pleading some cause. Aiming 
to give to that, the ascendancy over every other 
eonsideration, it rapidly collects and sets forth, 
in glowing colours, every circumstance favour* 
able to its object, regardless of whatever may 
be advanced in opposition ; while the language 
of Aes^n is that of a Judge, who comparei% 
balances, and decides, according to the force 
of aidencdj without being deceived by the force 
of expression, or seduced by the sympathy of 
the passions. 

In tliese characters it is that the distinction 
between rhetoric and logic indicates itself. The 
ibrmer attempts to persuade; it is the province 
of the latter to convince. This employs it- 
lelf in deinbnstrations, respecting the truth 
a»d nature of things j the other excites to feel 
Midacti according to the opinion entertained of 
the good or bad properties which they possQSj% 
nod aje capable o£ exerting. 

In our description of the different Passions 
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and Affections, it was requisite to point out 
those external signs which wore the character* 
istic marks of each ; and to note the attitudei^ 
gestures, and expressions of countenance, which 
are most correspondent to the nature of th0. 
emotion* We have only to subjoin upon thi * 
laibject, that when utterance is given to thought, 
the tone of voice becomes a powerful auxiliary 
to the train of ideas suggested. Nature has 
accommodated the mode of utterance to the 
character of the passion. Thus it has rendered 

Joy loud and vociferous, producing strong ex- 
clamations, mixed with triumphant Laughter. 

Sorrato communicates a plaintiveness to thd 
voice, best adapted to wailings and lamenta- 
tions- 

Anger is loud and turbulent. The voice 
rises with the passion, in order to strike terror^ 
and silence opposition. 

Fmr is oppressed and breathless, or screams 
aloud for help. 

Zwe is soft, soothing, insinuating, and gen- 
tie ; sometimes assuming the plaintiveness of 
sorrow, sometimes the vivacity of hope, and 
the transports of joy. 

The other compounds partake of mixed effects* 
(See Note X.) 
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The minute investigation of the passions iA 
iiehicfa we have been engaged, presents us with 
numerous observations of a moral and practical 
filature. But as the present Treatise is purposely 
confined to philosophical researches, we shall 
not enlarge upion so copious a subject. There 
are two inquiries, however, which> although 
they have an intimate relation to morals, can- 
Uot be refused a place in the philosophical de<- 
j>artment. They refer to the influence of the 
ipassions upon character, and upon happiness i 
nmd with these we shall close the subject. 
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SECTION III. 

frtflnence of the Passions and Affections on 

Character^ 

Thje Nature of the Passions and Affections 
*^dujged, of the objects by which they are 
^^cited) ^uid the degrees of influence and per« 
*^.anenicy, which they are suffered to exert upon 
^s, constitute the moral characters of men; 

T 
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pointing out either their innocence/ their excel- 
lencies^ or defects^ 

By Character is generally understood the kiod 
of reputation acquired^ by the prevalent di^por 
sition of temper^ which suggests alfifiost every 
motive^ and take^ the lead in almost evety 
^tiop : at^d moral character refers to that pre* 
vatent temper which relates to the moral duties 
respecting either ourselves or othersi, Thif 
disposition consists in the prevalence of affectim^ 
that is, in the habitual pleasure or di3plea3urc 
we take iu certain modes of thioking and 
acting ; and our c^inion of the. disposition^ 19 
regulated by the different degrees of merit or 
demerit, which in our judgment is annexed to 
it. Mankind so far agree iu their opinions^ 
that they universally acknowledge some actions 
and the affections which produce them, either 
to be innocent^ or to be deserving of various 
degrees of approbation or censure. They pay 
due honours to characters, which appear to be 
formed upon the best of principlesi and load 
the opposite with proportionate disgrace. 

The grand distinctions in moral conduct are 
indicated by the terms Virtue and Vice : and the 
subordinate ones under each, are either not 
marked, or they are discriminated by appropriate 
appellations. 
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The cardinal affections of Love and Hatred, 
in themselves possess neither merit nor demerit. 
Founded upon the ideas of Good and Evi], 
wfcich may render our existence a blessing or a 
eurscy they are, as it were, moulded in the very 
firame and constitution of all percipient beings. 
It' is> therefore, neither a duty, nor a possibility 
fto divest ourselves of them. The passions, emo- 
tions, and afiections, which are immediately c6n«» 
sequent upon these, or may be deemed simple 
modifications of them, are also inseparable from 
our nature, and are both unavoidable and inno- 
cent: such as Joy, satisfaction, contenttnent^ 
hope, desire, fear, sorrow, anger, resentment, 
&c. These being derived from situations and 
circumstances, to which wt are perpetually and 
necessarily exposed, are the natural result of 
impressions made upon susceptible beings. A 
virtuous or tncious Character therefore depends 
upon the nature of our choice, and the manner 
and extent to which those passions and emotions 
indulged, are permitted by the law of moral^. 
Thus Virtue recjuires that the affections of love 
and hatred be properly placed ; that real, not ima- 
ginary good ; real, not imaginary evil, be the 
objects of them. It requires that we proportion ' 
the degrees of our affection to the value and 
importance^ of objects; that we be neither j 

t2 
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• indifferent to essential worth, nor suffer tkimgf 
trifling and insignificant to engross the best of 
our affections. Virtue allows the first impulse 
of anger where the provocation is great ; as in^ 
sensibility would invite injuries^ and give to 
unreasonable and wicked men a decided superio- 
rity over the moderate and just. But Virtue 
forbids anger to exceed the magnitude of the 
ofience : being in every case a species of pu^ 
nishment, if it be excessive, the surplus beconies 
an injustice. Virtue requires anger to be of 
short duration, where offences are not perma- 
nent ; strictly prohibits it from seeking revenge* 
Its grand olgect is private or public security, 
and it abhors habitual hatred and malignity. It 
allows and requires us to cherish the feelings of 
contempt and indignation, as long as mean and 
atrocious vices continue ; but it absolutely com* 
mands us to pardon, where the character and 
conduct of the offender ixc changed, by repen* 
tan6e and reformation. Virtue stigmatizes^ 
with peculiar disgrace, the want of those affec- 
tions which benefits received, and a great supe« 
riority of character ought to call forth ; such as 
ingratitude to benefactors, and want of respect 
for superiors in wisdom and goodness. As we 
experience that the possession of 1^e good things 
nf liffj contribute to our happiness^ we cannot 
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he insensible to the privation of them; Virtue 
accordingly permits a degree of sorrow and grief^ 
correspondent to the nature of our loss; but 
k forbids the obstinate indulgence of melan- 
choly^ as this forgets, or destroys, the benig«- 
Bant effects of every remaining blessing; and.it 
is of consequence chargeable with both folly 
and ingratitude. Virtue requires repentance, as 
the medium of restoration to order and to duty ; 
fi>r this purpose it permits remorse^ but never en- 
joins despair. It allows of fear as far as this 
excites to caution ; and even of terror, when 
tbe mind has been surprised by something tre* 
Bioidous ; but habitual fear it terms cowardice, 
and to terror perpetually excited by small causes, 
it givfs the appellation of pusillanimity. It 
approves of the emulation which animates to 
worthy deeds, or to advancement in every species 
of eKcellence s nor does it forbid the ambi- 
tion which is productive of general good; but 
it >e9(ecrates the wretch who wades through seas 
of blood, and tramples upon the slain, to rise 
above all. those whom his baneful sword haa 
apared. Envy, which is the antipoc}e to bene-; 
yolence, Virtue knows not ; and though it ad-? 
mits of jealous alarms upon great occasions, and 
proisipted by strong presumptive evidence, yet 
i|; il. a J|tra^ger to, unautl)orised suspicions, It 
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permits the moderate desire of wealtbt 4» the 
means both of comfort and usefulness; htX it 
lays rapaciousness and.avarice under the severest 
interdict. It allows of self-defaicep and we %x£ 
occasionally inspired Mritb strength and counge 
for the purpose ; but it disdains the use of trea- 
cherous means of security, and the acts of croeltj 
which characterize the barbarian and the cowaid'^ 

These remarks point out amother distinptiMi 
of the passions and affections, as they relate tboi 
the moral character, indkating a scale of coair 
parative merit and demerit. Some 4re innoccvil 
simply; as hope, joy, moderate grief* Sobm 
are laudable ; as contentment, satisfactioB, comr 
placei^cy. . Others are deemed peculiarly noble* 
Thus the virtue of Benevolence is mueh aKHA 
dignified than any of the affecttons which ori* 
ginate and terminate in St^. In tiie diflfereat 
branches of this virtue there are also degrees of 
excellence. Warm sympathetie emotions, wheii 
they prompt to peculiar exertions, are in higher 
estimation than the calmer feelings and officef 
of charity; and Mercy, by subduing resentment, 
is justly deemed more transcendent than either* 
Some feelings are so essential^ that to be desti^ 
tute of them is highly disgraceful ; as the want 
of Gratitude. The angry passions, though Uiey 



amy be imiacent, yet they stand u^on the very 
brmk af demerit^ being so proxituate to injoistice 
and cruelty. Some aiflfections and dispositions 
aMconteniptifate ; as sordid ^varice^ envy, malice: 
t^tuie lire despised by all who are ikot under IJieir 
ittfinence. Ingenuous shame is viewed with 
a^robation, as it indicates a consciousness of 
defect, tanited with reverence for opinion/ 
Guilty shame, though not criminalin itself, yet 
b^ng the detection of criminality, it sometimes 
Eposes the offender to the severest contempt; 
ai when it marksi the countenance of a detected 
hypocrite: sometimes it will excite compassion, 
aiiiil prompt to forgiveness; when, for example, 
att ^nffimce, highly disreputable, is proved to be 
ft toted deviation from ttie general tenour t>f con- 
dbet. The blush indicates a mind not inured 
to vice. It sttes for compassion, ^nd proves 

that it is not totally' nnwortfiy of it. 

/ 

.- - ; • • 

Again, m out search after happiness, each 
particular dei^re and pursuit is dtfaer deemed 
hknoeent, or it assumes an honotirable oi: igni^ 
minious character, according to the nature of the 
object, the eagerness with which it is followed, 
aftd the means employed for its attainments 
Some dtoires are discriminated by particular 
i|)pellations, which serve to stigmatixe, or do 
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honour to the affections; while others, not: 
marking either excellence or c^lpabilityy have 
no terms of discrimination. 

Several instances of this nature have been 
given under the article of Desire, by which 
it appears that a prevalent love of virtue and 
detestation of vice have, in eVery case where : 
personal interest has not perverted the judgment,, 
and alienated the affections, taught all mankind^ 
without previous consultation or conspiracy, ta 
invent the concisest mode of testifying approba-^ 
tion or disapprobation, aqcordipg to the apparent 
degrees of merit or demeritt Similar to the plau^ 
of an universal language, which i^me hav^; 
deemed practicable, or to pre-concerted signala^ 
and telegraphic signs, very complex ideas are 
conveyed by simple terms, which immediateljji^. 
expres3 satire or applause, crown with bonourj,* 
or call forth abhorrence^ The imm^ous occa-^ 
sions which incessantly present themselves, of 
expressing our; opinions of human acticms, and 
our eagerness to approve or censure, render 
us impatient of parap)irase| or circumlocu* 
tion. 

'j 

It is also observable that our ideas of Charac* 
ter are invariably formed, according to the 
habitual tendency of disposition and conduct tQ 
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fiecome beneficial or pernicious ; that is to pro-^ 
vioteor to destroy Good I Where conduct has no 
iinmediate relation to these, it do^s not call 
forth animadversion* In proportion as it j^ro»> 
duces and dissepiinates Good ; as it makes exer^ 
tion& and consents to liberal sacrifices for this 
purpose, does it meet with our applause and ad? 
miration. . In proportion as vice diffuses Misery, 
as it is the result of mean and selfish principles, 
indicated by pre-conperted plans and propensi- 
ties, to sacrifice the felicity of other's to our 
own narrow personal gratifications, it becomes 
detestable and abhorrent Hence Compassion 
meets with wanner, applause than the simple 
Love of Justice, because Compassion is an actual 
participation in the sufferings of another ; while 
Justice is only a due solicitude that tljey shall 
not suffer any unmerited injury from us. A 
tnerciful and forgiving disposition is still more 
noble, because it generously removes a v^ry 
powerful impediment, which the offending party 
himself has raised, against the exercise of our 
compassion, for the distress t6 which his injus- 
tice towards us has exposed him. On the other 
side. Treachery and Cruelty are more detestable 
than common acts of injustice, because the one 
is a grosser abuse of that confidence without 
Vrhich society cannot subsist; and the other 
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maidfests not only inordinate self*lcrve, bat the. 
want oC that natural a£feetion which is due :to. 
6v«ry being ; substituting the afibctionof bstred 

in its place. 

It is further manifest £rom the above remadu, 
that both Virtue aBd Vice are the offspring »o£ 
passions and a£(ections in themselves imio* 
oenU The natural desires > and affections inn 
planted in our very noake, are void of guilts. 
Respecting these, virtue simply requires a pitM 
per choicer innocent pursuits, and moderation 
in our enjoyments. Vice consists in an impto* 
per, or forbidden choice, in the excess or per- 
version, c^f the natural pr(^ensity of our natures. 
Lawless ambition is the excess of a desire to dia- 
tingaish^ ourselves, which, under certain re^ 
stxictiMiSy is a blameless incentive to usefui 
actions. As every species of debandiery coni* 
sists in the irregular indulgence of theappetites, 
in themselves natural and innocetitt dws are the 
most disorderly and malevolent affectiona the 
abu^e of some affections^ which in certain cir* 
cumstances, may be allowable and beneficiah 
£nvy is anger, unjust, and pettish, at the good 
fortune of another, mixed with a very false 
idea of our superior deserts. Cruelty is the ex* 
cess of a severity which in itself may be justifi* 
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Me ; and Malice tlie most mveterate^ is the 
craelty of envy, attempting by words and 
actions to destroy or diminish the good we caa^ 
not participate: 

Thus then it appears, that Character depends 
iqK>n the prevalent use or abuse of certain pro^ 
pensities or afiections of our nature. Tiiose 
who select and cultivate the most beneficial are 
the iut of characters; those, who are habitua- 
ted to the most injurious, are the w>rst. 



SECTION IV. 



X^uence of the Pasmns and Affections on 

Hajppinessm 

Thcv&h the desire of Good is in reality the 
efficient cause of every passion; emotion, and 
Hifection, yet the immediate efiects 6f each on 
our sensatims, are correspondent to its own spe- 
cific nature. To be under the influence of some, 
is productive of temporary well being ; while 
others are comfortless, irksome, or productive 
of a £rreat degree of wretchedness. 
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Love considered as an af&ction placed upon « 
deserving object, and recompensed with recipro^ 
cal aflfipction, Joy, Ecstasy, Complacency, Sa* 
, tisfaction, Contentment, lively Uope^ these are 
decidedly the sources of present enjoyment. 
The social afFei^tiops of Benevolence, Sympatiiy, 
Compassion, and Mercy^ are also other ingredi^ 
ents of happiness, from a less selfish and more 
refined source than the preceding. A steady^ 
uniform disposition, manifipst^d hy incessant 
endeavours to promote happiness, is invariably 
rewarded with a large portion of it. Benevo- 
lence places the mind at a remote distance from 
little jealousies and envyings : it tempers the 
irritative nature of anger, and teaches compas-* 
sion to subdue it. Through Benevolence, the 
good enjoyed by another becomes pur own, 
without a robbery or privation. This divine 
principle harmonizes the mind with every thing 
around, and feels itself plfsasingly connected 
with every living b^ing. It generates, commu- 
nicates, and enjoys happiness. When benevo- 
lence manifests itself by sympathy, compas« 
sion, and mercy, some portion of uneasiness, it 
is acknowledged, accompanies the sensation con* 
genial to its nature : but the exercise of these 
affections communicates a pleasing pain. Th^ 
degree of uneasiness is more than recompensed. 
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'hy the saitisfaction enjoyed from the relief of 
^stress ; and even from the conciousness of a 
disposition to relieve/ There is often a luxury 
in sympathetic sorrow; and the tear shed over 
distress becomes a pearl of inestimable price* 
Every species of Benevolence possesses thequa*^ 
lity which our great dramatic Poet has ascribed 
to a ffsercifti/ disposition. 

^ The qaality of Mercy's not restrain'd: 
/ It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven^ 
Upon the land beneath. It is twice blessed ; 
i It blesses him that^tfi^ and him that takes. 

S^AKESfBAR* 

• I 

The mildest of the affection? which belong to 
the family of Love, diffuse a pleasurable tran- 
quillity over the mind. They constitute the 
healthy state of the soul, united with a consci- 
ousness of this health. The more lively affec- 
tions invigorate the frame, exciting a delectable 
vivacity; and the impetuous emotions, termed 
ecstasies and transports, infuse a wild tumuU 
tuous pleasure ! Immoderation leaves the helm ; 
the animal spirits uncontrouled violently agitate 
the corporeal frame, and confound the mental 
faculties in a pleasing delirium. 

In some of these kindly emotions, circum- 
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Btanoes and situations, in themselves dhpbau&ngp 
are rendered capable of communicating pleasnfe. 
Thus in the sudden possession of good- oonfeived 
hj a superior^ Gratitude, though it is so dosely 
connected with the idea of our own wants, and 
the dependency of our state, rises above thes* 
natural causes of depressed spirits^ The atten- 
tion is anested by the Good received, and thi 
heart glows with Affection towards the bene- 
factor ; which is a more pleasing sensation than 
Independency itself could ensure. Thus in the 
contemplation of the unrivalled exttllencies 
possessed by another, lively enjoyment becomes 
intimately connected with the deepest sense of 
inferiority : as in the emotions of admiration, 
reverence, and awe. Nor is HumiUtyy notwith'^ 
standing its abject appearance^ devoid of Dig* 
nity; It is accompanied with a strong Affection 
for excellencies, while it laments that it cannot, 
attain them : and a. conscious wish, to subdue 
remaining defects, inspires more SatisJ&ction 
than the self-sufficiency of arrogance can boast. 
Even Desire itself, which is an eager longing 
for gratification, — if it be not intemperate,— if 
it be united with hope, — ^if it be not prolonged 
to the weariness of patience, is cherished with 
a great degree of pleasure. The expectancy of 
enjoyment more than counterpoises the pain 
created by suspense. 
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Anothor set of emotions and/affections are 

of the unquiet and irntatthg. class ; as the 

whole family of Anger. The exciting objecte 

are unwelcome to the mind' irhibh contei^platet 

them, and the sensattons they produce am tur« 

bulent and painful* It ia true^ some diegcee 

of satisfaction may be inspired by the vivid 

idea entertained, ajt the instaDt, of the justice 

of our cause, as also by the gratification^ or 

even the resolution to gratify, the newly<«*created 

desire of revenge^ or by the conscious, super 

riority which accompanies contempt and disdain; 

but these are purchased at t^e expence of the 

infinitely superior pleasures, infused by the 

opposite spirit of love, complacency^ and beno* 

Tolence* The mind findss itself in bondage to 

its^emotions, and feels that it is driven by their 

&mpetuoiMty, not only to the greatest distance 

£om the nobler sources of enjoyment^ but to 

^he verge of misery itself. . Danger is appre* 

lii^Ddied from the excess of passion, while it is 

indulged; and the subject himself trembles^ 

Seat it should be productive of irreparable evil, 

^(vpentance, and remorse. 

Sorrow and Grief, though they are certainly 

an the class of the most unpleasant aifectionst 

^et they have something so fascinating in them» 

that the mind under their influence, is arrested 
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and absorbed, as it were^ in the contemplatiod 
of their cause. The good of which we are 
deprived is now appreciated, perhaps, for the 
first time, according to its value t perhaps beyond 
its value* This contemplation of qualities 
which once gave delight^ or which were fondly 
expected to give delight, mingles a pleasure 
with the severe pain, which privation or dlsap-' 
pointment has • occasioned 

Even Penitence and Contrition^ when they 
are inspired by ingenuous motives, — when a 
detestation of former conduct proceeds from 
a conviction of its baseness, and sorrow for 
the injury it has done, and not from the ap^ 
prehension of punishment or the shame of 
detection, even penitence and contrition . are 
not devoid of pleasure ! The Penitent, in the 
midst of his painful self-condemnation, feels a 
latent satisfaction in the disposition and reso«*' 
lution to return to the paths of virtue. 

The emotions and affections, of Pear, Dread^ 
Horror, Despair, are of the most horrid and trc* 
mendous class^ Tliey vary in degrees of wretch- 
edness, according to the degrees of their intense*-* 
ness, whether this be increased by temperament, 
by the extreme importance, or by the complicated 
nature of the exciting cause. Excessive Jea- 
lousy^ Envy, Remorse, Despair, Shame arising 
from the detecticm of guilt, are misery unmixed. 
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They render life insufferablei and tempt the 
despondent and distracted mind to venture 
upon all the horrors of an unknown state, rather 
than support the pangs of its present feelings. 

Surprise, Wonder^ Astonishment, principally 
jeceive their complexion from the subjects that 
inspire them ; and they are introductory to hap- 
piness or misery, according to the nature of the 
cause exciting them. In Surprise particularly, the 
fiudden and unexpected arrival of an interesting 
events correspondent with the nature of the 
affection already indulged, will turn hope and 
Joy into ecstasy, displeasure into anger, and 
fear into terror and dismay. 



Thus^ in the pkasing emotions, the idea of 
Good necessarily predominates ; and in the 
painful ones, the idea of Evil. Accordingly, 
those emotions which are produced by compli- 
cated good, or by the union of such causes, 
as separately possess the power of calling forth 
pleasing emotions and affections, contribute 
most, to happiness. In the emotions of hope, 
satisfaction, and joy, when personal concerns 
are intimately connected with some common 
interest, and the blessings received have an 
extensive influence, the emotions receive addi- 
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tional vigour, and are enjoyed with peculiar 
suavity. Social affections are now blemied with 
self-love. The two torrents whicK so frequently 
oppose each other, fortunately unite and enlarge 
the stfeam of enjoyment ; and the nwst desir- 
able branch of benevolence, rejoicing with 
those that rejoice, is super-added to the natural 
pleasure we take in our own good. 

Again, Gratitude unites to the joy ifisprved 
by a benefit received, the pleasure derived 
an affectionate sense of the obligation) and 
love to the benefactor ; and if the magnitudl 
of the benefit, or the mode of cOTtferrilig It^ ^ 
be productive of surprise, wonder, admiratioife— :^ 
the delectable affections of joy, gratitude, an 
love, will, by the operation of these vivi 
passions, be proportionably augmented. 

Were the imagination commanded to pair 
the highest felicity to b6 enjoyed by create 
beings, it would surely point out the union 
the following emotions and affections. Arde 
Love for an object decidedly worthy of o 
love, chastened with high Veneration i — AdtoniSi 
ment inspired by the contemplation of the nu 
her and extent of its excellencies, and at t 
unremitted exertion of these excellencies ir 
the diffusion of good; — Admiration at the wi 
means adapted to the accomplishment of t 
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interesting purpose; — Joy and Gratitude iot 
benefits already received ; — lively Hope of good 
incalculable in reserve for ourselves, conjointly 
with others whose welfare we ardently desire, 
accompanied with a Consciousness that we also 
have contributed a something to the general 
mass of felicity, according to the extent of our 
ability! These are ingredients to constitute 
the perfection of bliss ! Love, Joy, Gratitude^ 
Surprise, Admiration^ Complacency, Hope, and 
Benevolence unbounded, may thus occupy the 
mind in a transporting variety, or by exerting 
their .united powers at the sanie instant, occa* 
Bion inconceivable raptures ! i ! 
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Note A. 

After ^ Whether its influence be of a pleasant or 

unpleasant nature/^ Page 6. 

This opinion has the support of respectable anthori- 
ties. Drr Watts remarks, that '^ the word properly s^- 
*^ nifies receiving the^ action of sonie agent/^ (Seie 
Watts on the Passions.) Mr. Grove observesj that *^ the 
^^ mind in certain circumstances^ and within certaui 
'^ degrees, has no dominion over itself, or the body* It 
'^ is in a manner po^ue, can neither help- the agitation 
'^ of the blood and •spirits, nor help being itself affected 
^' by them.'' (See Sys. of Moral Phil. Vol. 1. Ch. vii.) 
Seneca also thus expresses himself :« Omnes mot^s 
^* qui non voluntate nostra fiunt, invicti, et inevitabiles 
^^ sunt : ut horror frigid& aspersis ; ad quosdam ictU3, 
^^ aspernatio ; ad pejores nuntios subriguntur pili ; et 
^* ruber ad improba verba suffunditur ; sequitur vertigo 
^^ prserupta Cernantes. Ista ut ita dicam, j>ati^inagis 
^' animus quam fofity (De Ira. h. 2. C« 2.) 
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Note B. 

After^ ^* are the most appropriate/' Page 13^ 

It is acknowledged that these words are frequently 
used iDdiscriminately, and sometimes without manifest 
impropriety; but if they cannot be used at aU times^^ 
with equal proprietyj there must be a specific difference 
between them^ Now it is observable that the word 
Emotion is not frequently applied to those passions in 
which the external sighs are the least violent. We sel- 
dom say that any one is under the emotion of Fear; 
because abject fear has something oppressive in its 
nature^ and is frequently silent and motionless. When 
fear is indicated by violent agitations, it acquires the 
character of terror; and we feel that the phrase emotions 
qf terror is strictly proper. We never apply the epithet 
to hopey distinctly considered, because though it he 
lively and animating, it is not accompanied by external 
signs of transport. When these appear they are always 
ascribed to the joy^ which is frequently connected with 
hope ; and we perceive a peculiar propriety In the teriin 
joyfvl emotions J because joy is so frequently indicated by 
some eccentric tokens. 

Whoever attends to these circumstances, ih indditioii 
to the principles already advanced, will be surprised at 
the assertion of Lord K^ims, that ^^ an emotion is in its 
' '* nature quiescent, and merely a passive feeling.** (Ele- 
ments of Criticism, 5th Edit. Vol. 1.' Page 44.) Both 
the etymology of the word; and almost every connectioa 
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in nvhieh it is used with decided propriety, confute this 
strange position. The Author .was probably led into the 
idea by the very confined view he has taken of the pas- 
sions, in his elegant Essay. He chiefly considers them 
as connected with the fine Arts, and subjects of taste ; 
and as expressive of those agreeable or disagreeably 
effects which they produce, when first presented to our 
notice. These effects, it is allowed, are seldom so 
violent, in cultivated minds, as to occasion the emotions 
which indicate themselves by strong and characteristic 
marks. 

His Ix)rdship having denied external signs to emoiumSj 
has tninsferred them to the passions. But in order to , 
establish his hypothesis, he is obliged to give a very dif- 
ferent definition of the passions from any that his prede- 
cessors have adopted, or that either etymology or usage 
will justify. According to his system, a passion is com- 

' pounded of this quiescent emotion, and a desire to obtain 
the object which occasioned it. '^ An internal motion 
•** or agitation of the mind," says he, *^ when it passeth 
•^^ away without desire, is denominated an emotion ; wlieii 
'^^ dfsire follows, the motion or agitation is denominated 
. '* o passionJ^ Numerous objections" might be opposed 
to the position. I shall only observe that according to 
this hypothesis, the external signs of the passions woald ' 

^ be the strongest where desires are the strongest ; which 
is directly opposite to what we perceive in the avaricious 
man : — that joy can neither be considered as a passion 
nor an emotion; because its visible transports would 
destroy its title to the latter, and its being excited, not 
by desire itself, but by the accomplishment of a desire, 
* will exclude it from the former : — Nor can we discover 
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what should^ at any time, excite those transports wfaMt 
are sometimes both visible and tremendous ; for rmo^ 
tioDS being quiescent, and desires not being of th^n- 
aelres turbulent, their utiion, could they possibly exist 
together, is- not likely to produce those corpc^eal agita- 
tions so jfrequently observable ; unless we were to admft 
a process similar to a chemical fermentation* But tfa^ 
cannot exiiit together, and, consequently, an emotioa 
■«an receive no assistance from desire, by which it mst^ 
be transformed into a passion ; for, according to his owil 
system, desire succeeds to emotion. 

His Lordship's cmbarassment on this subject, wbich 
he ingenuously acknowledges, manifestly proceeds froiii- 
his not having made a fortunate selection of terms, la 
discriminate existent differences* To every sin9|.^e im- 
pression he has given the name of an emotion ; asd he 
has applied the term pas^xm exclusively, to what is in 
its own nature an affection / and whenever it is consi- 
dered as a Passion, it is merely in its secondary si^nse ; 
expressing the captivating influence of any partfcular 
object of desire, or of an irresistible attachment to it. 
By admitting these few alterations, what he has written 
oh the subject may be read with much edification and 
pleasure. ^ 



NOTB C. 

•A^fter ** It would be to annihilate misery." Page 22, 

Dr. Hartley, in establishing the doctrine of vibra* 
tions, and the hypothesis of associated ideas founded 
upon it, ^serts that ^' the desire of happiness, and aver- 
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^"ilon tbttrisery^ are mt iiMeparet^ from and essential 
^ toall-imelligeht natures." 

Without venturing to oppose^ unnecessarily^ so caudoua 
iiiA conehisive a reasoner^ I shall just observe, that the 
dbote assertiou is expressed in much stronger language, 
Iftiah the principles which he attempts to enforce abso^ 
loti^ly require • It is acknowledged that his theory opposes 
the eri&tence of innate ideas ; and whoever admits the 
l9it»ny must allow, that there can be no desire after hap- 
f^ijiess or fear of misery, before we have been made 
ftcquainted, some way or other, with their natures. 
Tlierefore, when he asserts that the desire of happiness, 
And aversion to misery, are not inseparable from, and 
essential to all intelligent natures, he can . only mean, 
that they are not co-existent with the power of intelli- 
gence, and that they are desires and aversions acquired 
by experience ; not that the reflective mind can, at any 
time, be totally indifferent about happiness and misery* 
For by whatever method we may have obtained a know- 
ledge of either, the position remains indubitable, that 
no one ever tasted of happiness, or possessed the 
smallest degree of ease or pleasure, without contracting 
an affection for them ; or experienced misery and unea- 
^ess, without contracting an hatred towards them. 



NOTB D. 

After ^^ The individual stock of each would render hap- 
piness universal/' Page 27* 

fr wonM not only be a severe but an absurd requisition, 
to eupett that mankind should universally be more attexr- 
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tive to the welfare of others than to their own; This 
would be to love our neighbours better than ofirselves, 
without ascribing to them any of the qualities requisite 
to attract our love. Nor. would this mode of exercising 
benevolence be so productive of good as the present con- 
stitution of our nature, as it would be impossible to 
obtain an equal knowledge of their wants and desires ; 
nor would it be so favourable to the cause of benevo- 
lence as has been imagined. No mind truly generouSj^ 
or deserving of attention, could possibly receive the gift 
of Well-being entirely at the expence of the Donor. 
Thus, were the selfish principle totally extinguished, the 
reciprocal communication of Good woi^ld be little moie 
than a complimentary exchange. 



» Note K 

« 

After *' Not always in our recollection." Page SO. 

Some Authors, of great respectability, have expressed 
themselves in a manner which conveys ideas very differ- 
ent from those we have attempted to establish. Dr. 
Reid speaks of loving things for their own sakes, and 
considers the class of philosophers who suppose that the 
love of every object may be resolved into its utility, to 
be in an error. Lord Kaims maintains that some aflFec- - 
tions are neither selfish nor social. 

These opinions seem to receive support from the sen- 
timent of Ctcej'o, who observes " Est quiddam quod sua 
'^ vi nos illiciat ad se 5 non emolumento captans aliquo. 
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^ scd trahens siia dignitate : quod genus^ wriuSy scien^ 
** tia, veritoi" 

It is so presumptuous to differ from such authorities^ 
that I am reluctant to expose myself to the suspicion. 
Their doctrine is expressed in very ambiguous language. 
It Js possible that a proper investigation of the subject 
will indicate that it does not^ in its tenour^ oppose the 
sentiments advanced in the text. If I fail in this 
attempt^ it may still appear that it has not confuted 
them.- ^ 

'. When it is said that we love things for their own 
sakes, let us examine what signification can be attached 
to the expression ? We could not possibly love any 
thing totally void of qualities, were it possible for such 
a thing to exist ; because there would be nothing to love. 
But the things specified by these authors, as xbeing 
attractive by their dignity alone, manifestly possess qua- 
lities of the highest utility : for their dignity itself con- 
sists in the superiority of their usefulness. When, 
therefore, it is alleged that such- things are loved for 
their own sakes, the only consistent ideas we can annex 
V to the phrase must be, that we ^ love them from their 
capacity of producing, in certain circumstances, some 
^reat and extensive good ; though we. should not expe- 
dience the good, or observe the application of this power, 
S.n particular instances, either in ourselves or others* 
IFor example, it is. as certain that virtue, science, truth, 
aire of infinite importance to the welfare of the whole 
intelligent creation, as that they possess the powerful 
attractions ascribed to them by Cicero. A society of 
liars would create greater confusion than that of Babel ; 
iS^OT could it exbt for a. day. Science, dispels pernicious 
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^gmnnee; it makes iia acH|uaiiited mlh tbe clKiietat 
. qualities existent ; and universal Virtue would tie f^o* 
ductive of universal happiness. Every man, tfiercfiare, 
whose ncuBd is not upon a' level with the faiute «ieaitioB> 
and who has perceived^^ in a single instance^ the benefit* 
eid effects, .flowing from these excellencies, or iba 
hanefiil consequences engendered by their contraries^ 
must respect them. . This respect^ however, will bft 
jounded either upon his own experience, or upon his 
observation of their influence on others. In the fimt 
ease, they are the result of personal love of good; and 
in the second, of the benevolent principle* For it is 
▼ery obvious that the class of objects, of which it isr 
asserted that they are loved for their own sahes, alone 
attract the attention of the cultivated mind, or of such 
as possess a considerable share of natural benevo* 
lence. 

Innumerable are the proofs that the very aqxuxhf at 
helngjaseful, will inspire an affection for many tilings, 
which are permitted to remain in a dormant state. Ha 
miser loves his gold so intensely, that he will not pari 
with it, in exchange for the choicest blessing it is able 
to purchase. The man of science loves his library, 
though it may contain many hundred vojumes which ha 
has never consulted. The good housewife delights in the 
plate or porcelain, which is perpetually locked up in her 
cabinet ; and the eastern monarch is watchful over a 
teraglio infinitely too extensive for his enjoyment. 

The above instances point out the sense in which we 

may be said to love any thing for its own sake. These 

different objects are loved, as' powers of utility ot gra- 

"^ lification in reserve, that is, we are so constituted that wa 
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V 

^MHiot avoid approving, admirii^) or loving, whatever 
poi8e»es in a great degree, either the capacity or die 
disposition to promotes vrhat we deem to be good for us, 
iw what js pleasing to us* 



NotbF, 

"After ^ threaten io endanger our well-bemg/' Page S9. 

Mr. Hume commences his Dissertation en the Pasmons 
•Q the following manner : ^^ Some objects produce an 
•* agreeable ' sensatk>n, by the original structure of our 
^^ organs 5 and are thence denominated Good ; as others, 
^ from immediate disagreeable sensations, acquire the 
^ appellation of Evil. Thus moderate warmth is agree- 
^' able and good \ excessive heat, painful and evil. 

^' Some objects again, by being naturally conformable 
^^ or contrary to passion, excite an agreeable or painful 
^^ Sjsnsation, and are thence called good or eoil. The 
*' punishment of an adversary by gratifying revenge is 
'^ Good ; the sickness of a companion, by affecting 
** friendship, is evil." 

Will it be necessary to point out to any of my readen 
the pernicious sophistry of this statement ? Is it not a 
tvanton introduction of a chaos, I will not say in morals^ 
but in the nature and character of human motives and 
human conduct ? It gives the important appellation of 
Good, to the greatest opposites, without discriminating 
the specific natures of each ; merely becausip, in some 
circumstances, and in some characters, they may produqe 
pleasing or painful sensations. Thus is moderate warmth 
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placed upon a level with sentiments and dispositions^ cslU 
culated to pjroduce the most e}i:alted felicity ; and to the 
gratification of revenge, is given the same colouring as 
to the pardon of an injury, or alleviating distress ! , 

This studied confusion of ideas may, in some connec- 
tions, be productive of wit. It is always ** such stuff as 
^ conundrums are made of/' but it is directly opposite to 
the genius of true philosophy ! 

If my ideas of a conundrum be accurate, it consists iq 
an attemjit to make two things appear closely to resemble 
each other, wluch are the most opposite in their natures. 
This Js done by directing the attention to some medium' 
thought or middle term, wliich may, in one sense or^other, 

• 

be applicable to each. For example, if it be aisked why 
is d, person in the upper part of a hotise committing theft^ 
ike a man of the strictest virtue ? The answer is, because 
lie is ahoce^ doing a bad action. The word above being 
in certain senses applicable to each subject, we are sur- 
J)rised aiid amused at the unexpected points of resem- 
btefice. Thus again if it be asked. In what does a per- 
son, who attempts to kill another in a fit of anger^ re- 
semble the man who protects his life? The answer of 
Mr. Hume will be, both actions excite agreeable sensa- 
HxmSy and are therefore good ! The first conundrum is 
allowed to be better than the second ; but this will only 
-prove that there are degrees of excellence in this kind of 
writing, as well as in every other ; and that it is much 
better adapted to subjects of amusement^ than to phi- 
losophy. 
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After ^^ the passions and affections dould not have beea 

excited." Page 42. 

Perhaps there is no branch of philosophy more di{&« 
colt, than that of distinguishing between real and appa" 
rent qualities in objects. Since all that we know of qua*^ 
Uties is derived from the impression made upon us, a 
previous question presents itself, whether our suscepti- 
bility of impressions be always accurate, or perfectly cor- 
respondent with the real nature of the object ? Until this 
point be settled, our ideas of qualities must be vague sind 
indeterminate. Lord Kaims has, in one instance, madd 
the attempt; but his observations are so unsatisfactory^ 
and his mode of reasoning so inconclusive, that I feel 
myself much relieved in not being obliged to imitate hbk 
gsxample. 

In a chapter where he treats of Emotions and Passions 
€is pleasant and painful, agreeable and disagi^eeable, he 
attempts to prove that agreeable and disagi-eeable are qua- 
lities in the Object perceived, pleasant and unpleasanU 
are descriptive of the Emotions we feel. The former are 
perceived as adhering to the object, the latter are felt as 
existing in tis^ At first view, these distinctions appear 
specious, but, upon critical examination, apprehensions 
may be justly entertained, whether they be not instances 
of that inaccuracy which he considers to be " not at all 
** venial in the science of Ethics/' 

•* Viewing a garden," says he, " I perceive it to be 

▲ a 
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** beautiful or agreeable ; and I consider the beauty or 
^* agreeableness as belonging to the object, or as one of 
'* its qualities. When I turn ray attention from the gar- 
^' den to what passes in my mind, I am conscious of a 
*^ pleasant emotion, of which the garden is the cause j^ 
^^ the pleasure here is felt as a quality, not of the garden, 
" but of the emotion produced by it. I give another 
^ example. A rotten carcase is disagreeable, and raises 
" in the spectator a painful emotion : the disagreeable* 
<^ ness is a quality of the Object ; the pain is a quality of 
<* the Emotion produced by it/' (Elements of Criti- 
cism, vol. i. chap. ii. part 11.) 

'With deference to so respectable an authority, this 
Astiuction^does not appear to be just. Agreeable, accord- 
ing to its etymology, manifestly relates to the effects pro- 
duced upon us, as much as the word pleasant. The dif« 
ference is in degree, not in nature. Agreeable expresses 
something that appears suitable or correspondent with 
dur nature, dispositions, and tastes ; something that per* 
fectly agrees with us ; e»:iting the idea of comfort, and 
inspiring contentment and satisfaction. What is pleasant 
goes farther^ It excites a sensation within us, more 
nearly approaching to an emotion. That agpreeablenesy 
cannot be allowed to exist in the subject itself, is plain^ 
ftotn the diversity of opinions concerning it, without the 
possibility of discovering a standard, by which to mark a 
deviation from the taw of nature. Were it resident in 
Objects, the effects must be uniform and absolute, in 
^very one whose powers of perception are not disordered. 
But this is not the case>. Numberless causes conspire to 
change our ideas of the qualities of Objects, and may 
render somie objects agreeable or <lisagreeable, pleasant. 
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I 

or bnpleasanit to the same person at different times. Tcf 
give a &milar instance. Sweet things are most agreeable 
to children ; but when they become adults the taste is 
changed. It is possible that the smoke of tobacco, and 
the taste of porter may become agreeable to the mai% 
who detested them when a chilxL Can we say, therefoFe^ 
that there is an inherent agreeableness in tobacco which 
pieases the adult, and an inherent disagreeableness which 
disgusts the infant ? Or to admit his Lordship's example 
of a gtirden. It is acknowledged that the idea of a gar- 
den excites pleasant sensations, in most persons. Plenty 
of the delicate luxuries of nature, beauty, verdure, varie- 
gated flowers, &c. elegant retirement from the noise and 
hustle of the world, crowd in upon the imaginatbo« 
But are we agreed in every circumstance respecting a 
garden ? Was not the stiffest formality once deemed an 
essential beauty ? Has not this taste given way to irre« 
gular clumps and clusters ? Are not these of late 
become the subject of ridicule, and a style more corres*' 
pendent with the wild beauties of nature preferred? 
And when these have been enjoyed for some time, a 
foture race may possibly observe that the distinction be* 
tween a gardm and vl field ia not suiBciently marked, and 
inay again place their ideas of beauty in that formal regu« 
larity, which is at pfesent so much despised^ 



NoTX H> 

After " Either taste or address, &cJ^ Page 71. 

pR. Watts does not seem to have expressed himself 
with sufficient accuracy, when he ob&^rves, that '* )f 

A a 2 
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*^ any olject fq>pear pl^asingand fit t6 do u$ gOod^ it/ 
'* raises the love of complacency." These two cJxpres- 
sbns are not synonymous. Many tUngs may be pleas^ 
ing to us, from which we apprehend mischief; and in 
these we cannot take complacency. 
. Again h^ says, ^' Complacency dwells upon its object - 
^! with delight: We gaze upon a figure^ we listen to i 
'f music, we dwell long in a fine garden, we dwell m 
^^ the company of our friends.'' All these instances coIh 
tain attributes calculated to inspire complacency, ai> 
i^gemdiy and taste may be manifested in die Avee fiist^ 
and worth moral or mental, may be possessed by tfaelasft^ 
Tet it may be justly doubted, whether precision oif lan«^ 
guage will permit us to apply the> word Complacency ^ tot 
lliese cases, unless there be some land or degree oE 
d^pprapriaimL We may approve ; we may enjoy greaifc 
pleasure and delight in inanimate objects, when we vieW) 
lliem as belonging to strangers : but it has never beieil 
sfud of a connoisseur, that he took complacency ia tbei 
ApMo de Behedercy or in the Vmu» da MedidSy vBk 
Stowe GardenSy or the Leasowes of Slienstoncy However 
he may have been delighted by these objects. Some 
kind of relation, however slight, appears neeiessary, to> 
enable even such objects to inspire complacency. If fv^ 
take complacency in garments, or flowers, or gardens, 
it is when they belong either to ourselves or to our 
friend ; or when they manifest our own taste or skill, or 
that of another for whom we are interested. Nor will 
the most perfect Concert, excite complacency in the 
audience at large, though it may in the composers, 
performers, directors, or any of their particular acquain- 
tances. *" 
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Non L 

After '' Pride;' Page 74. 

TkB above definition and descriptions of Pride^ are 
founded upon the various acceptations of that word in 
common language, and supported by the authority of 
tnir best Writers. But Mr. Hume, in defiance of each, 
has given a very different definition of pride, which I 
believe to be totally his own, and ought of consequence 
to possess great internal merit to justify its boldness, JA 
opposing those ideas which have hitherto been received 
umcetsally. Let us examine it. 

He defines pride to be a ^' certain satisfaction in our* 
^ selves, on account of some accomplishment or posses- 
*' sion which we enjoy.*' Again. ** The object of 
^' pride is self, the cause, same ecMxVenceJ' Agtaa. 
*' Our merit raises pride, and it is essential to pride t6 
'* turn our view on ourselves with complacency and satis^ 
^* faction/' (See Dissertation on the Passions, passim,) 
^ As Mr. Hume has made no distinction between real 
and supposed merit, he necessarily directs^ our thoughts 
to absolute merit; nor can there, according tetbib 
statement, be any place for a vitious pride, or an t/Z- 
j^unded confidence in our own superiority. This is ex- 
cluded, by his definition, from the character of pride, 
r Our Philosopher has also advanced, ux another place> 
that ^^ Self-satisfaction, in some degree at least, is an 
^^ advantage which equally attends the Fool and the 
^^ Wi6B." (On Qualities neoessttry to ourselves. § d.} 
JKowwhat is die cdtiise of this self-^stft&ifaQliotl, iti <bt 
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foolf According to the above position it mast be 
Merii. And in the txAse mem f Merit. Thus the wise 
man and the fool are made to resemble each other so 
closely^ in the most interesting oT all desirable qualities^ 
merit, and self-saii^action, that there is no material dif«> 
ference between them. What there is^ will probably be 
to the advantage of the fooL As be will be much more 
liable to be pt^ased wiih himself, our Author's hypo« 
diesis leads us to suspect that he may possess the most 
vient. 

Should it be alleged that the above statement is a nis^ 
representation ; I would answer^, that such an allegation 
can alone be supported by explanations which will mili- 
tatf^against the sentiments^ so repeatedly and assiduously 
advanced. Recourse must be had to a distinction between 
teai and supposed merit* This will demonstrate that there 
must be two species of prid^ included ip the definition ; and 
that these are as opposite to each other as light and dark* 
ness^ knowledge and ignorance ; and, consequently^ that 
it is not only very unphUosopfncal to comprise the moat 
ojqiosite qualities under the s^me genus, but very unge^^ 
neraus to confound the good principle with the evil one, 
by giving indiscriminately the same appellations tp 
both. 



NOTB K, 

After ^^ the ambitious passions is a familiar expression.^ 

Page 82, 

Pr, Rsid places Desires among the ardmal principles ; 
but he distingubbes them ^' from the Appetites by this. 
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^^ that there Is not a sensation proper to each, and always 
^' accompanying it ; and that they are not periodical but 
^^ constant^ not being satiated with their object for a 
^' time as the appetites are/' He adds^ ^' the desires 
*' I have in view are chiefly these three, the desire oif 
** power^ the desire of esteem, and the desire of know- 
« ledge/' 

This is not the place to enquire whether the desires, 
here specified, deserve to be ranked among the animal 
principles ; but as the above description of a particular 
class of desires, appears to oppose the sentiments we 
have advanced, it demands a few observations. 

We may first remark that the distinction made be- 
tween appetites and desires is inaccurate, for the appe* 
tites are doubtless one class of desires ; nor is there a 
sensual appetite totally separate from the mental affec-*, 
tions and desires j if there were, the grossest appetite 
might be indulged without culpability. 

2diy. The doctrine itself is very obscurely expressed, 
i>oes the doctor mean that one sensation is common to 
them all ? Then must the desire of power be similar to that 
of knowledge. If he means that desires are not uneasy 
sensations, and adduces those specified as proofs, we 
may observe that they are here considered in their mildest 
state, and we are taught to imagine, from the de- 
scription given of them, that this was their permanent 
character: whereas it is well known that the desire of 
Power is frequently as rampant as the strongest appetites, 
degenerating into insatiable ambition ; that the desire of 
Esteem may become so excessive as to stir up painful 
emulation, and still more painful envy; and that the 
desire of Knowledge is frequently so restless as to induce 
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the possessor to forego his ease, and epcountet A^t^n 
jEuad difficulties innumerable in order to gratify it. 

But although; in their mildest state, they may not 
i^qual the appetites^ they are attended with a degree of 
pneasiness which impels to active endeavours aftpr the 
desired objects. If no uneasy sensation accompaoied 
leither, there could be no motive to counteract the Joyc 
jQ»f ease and indolence, so natural to man. The prospect 
p{ success may indeed inspire the pleasure of h6pe| 
jind the benefits promised by each pursuit, may be so 
powerfully anticipated by the imagination, that the 
pleasing sensations, from these adventitious causes, shall 
jgreatly preponderate ; but if no uneasy sensation were 
excited, by the comparison of our actual situation 
;!0i^ith that we may possibly attain, our endeavours after 
the attainment cquld never have been exqited. 

The Professor's subsequent observations perfectly cor- 
respond with these remarks. E[e says that ^^ the pur- 
^* ?ui.ts of Power, of ]fame, and of Knowledge, require 
/^ a s^elf-command no less than virtue does */' which is 
an acknowledgment that they are not always so pacific 
fis Yf^s represented.* And when he observes that </ the 
f^ desire, of Esteem and of {knowledge are highly usefql 
^' to society, as well as Pov^er, and at the sapi^ tips^ 
/'are les9 dangerous in their exces^esj' h^ tacitly ^Uowi 
^hat they are not totally exempt. 

In i^upport of another argument he asserts, that '^ in- 
f* numerable instances occur in lifie, of men who sacri- 

f^ £ice ease, pleasure, and every thing ^ Ise to the, lust 

," ' — — . J ' ■ 

* This expression is also inaccarate, since it is the province of 
arirtueto correct these as we]l as every other desire, when they ara 
^ 4aDger of bdcoviiiig iiioxdUmt^. 
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f 44 IV)«f9> <3f &me^ or even of knowle^/* A dt- 
snpQStration tbis^ that the sensations tbey sometantt 
(cxck^, aie not only uneasy but ungovernable. 

If by the expression, *' there b not a sensation proper 
to *^ each/' we are to understiEind that one particnlar 
fensatioa is common to them all, the proposition is still 
more extravagant. Our sensations, in every species of 
desire, are as difiesent as the objects desired. Nor is 
there a greater difference between hunger and thirst, 
than there is between tlie desire of wealth and the 
desire of power. The desire of knowledge is abo 4m^ 
ttwt fjcom^ ai^d superior to both. 



. NdvB L. 

4ft^ f^ flefgHingA pf humanity." Page 88. 

Dr. Rem remarks, ths^t ^^ it seems to be false refi* 
^' gion alone, which is able to check the tear of.com* 
^' passion.'^ ** We are told,** he adds, ** that in Por- 
^^ tugal and Spain, a m^n condemned to b^. burned as 
^^ an obstinate heretic, meets with no compassion even 
*^ from the multitude ;" observing that *^ th^y are taught 
'^ to look upon him as tl^e en^my of God, and doomed 
^' to hell-fire. But should not this very circumstance 
^^ move compassion 7 Surely it would if they were not 
^^ taught that, in this case, it is a crime to shew com- 
passion, or even to feel it.** (See Essay on Actiyc 
Powers^ Page 156.) 

In addition to the motive assigned, we piay meqtioo 
the influence of custom, in rendering the heart insensible 
to th^ sufierings of these devoted objects. I was once 
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pming tbrough MoorfeJds with a young laAj ageat 
about iuQ,e or ten years^ born and educated in Portugal^ 
but in the Protestant Faith, and observing a large eon- 
course of people assembled around a pile of faggots on 
fire^ I expressed a curiosity to know the cau^. She 
Yery composedly answered, I suppose that it is nothing 
more than thai they are going to bum a Jew^ Fortunately 
it was no other than roasting an ox, upon some joyful 
occasion. What rendered this singularity the more 
striking, were the natural mildness and compassion of 
the young person's disposition. 

Another instance of the influence of perrerted prin« 
ciples, occurs to my remembrance in the conduct of a 
pious Mother, towards a most excellent and dutiful Son; 
who from a principle of conscience, in opposition to his 
interest, renounced the religious system in which he 
had been educated, for another, which he deemed more 
consonant to truth. She told him that ** she found it 
^^ her duty, however severe the struggle, to alienate her 
^' affections from him, now be had rendered himself an 
*' enemy to God, by embracing such erroneous senti* 
^^ ments/' My Friend added, that she was completely 
successful in these pious endeavours; and that the dutf 
she enjoined upon herself, was scrupulously performed 
during the remainder of her days. 



Note M* 

After *' past, present, and future.** Page 90. 

It is singular, with what precision common languagt 
Boarks the difference between to tcis^ aipd tp d^e. 
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according to oiir power to obtain the object of our wish^ 
or oar influence over thfe means. Thus we never My to* 
any one, I desire you to be well ; but I wish you well ; 
because, generally speaking, we have no influence over 
another's health ; but a sick man not only wishes but 
desires to be well, because he possesses the power of 
applying the means ; and if he rejects the means, we 
conclude that he does not desire to ble well. If we are 
solicitous that some kind oiBce should be performed by 
any one, we may either wish or desire, according to our 
claims upon his aid. As we may sometimes desire wherfe 
we cannot command, thus we may wish, where it would 
be presumptuous to desire : and sometimes /we manifest 
our desires by expressing our wishes, from a principle of 
delicacy, leaving it to the party, from whom we expect 
the kind office, to increase the obligation by conforming 
to our wish, rather than complying with our desires, 
The^e distinctions being founded in nature, are common 
io every language. 



After ^^ to impede our progress.'" Page 100, 

This seems to be the genuine sense of the substantive 
HwmHty. But its verb, and participles, are not equally 
confined in their significations. They relate to states of 
debasement, ii|^ which the spirits are peculiarly depressed, 
and the mind deeply chagrined and mortified, but to 
isiblch the term hutnilitif has never yet been applied. 
Tliere are. situations^ in which persons may feel them- 
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fdves vciy ibuch humUed, and they may be e^cposed to 
ttany humiliating circumstances^ without their bemg pos-" 
sessed of the disposition denoted by humiUty. Such 
npressions never relate to < the prevailing habit of the 
mind, but to cerlatin incidents which check pride, vanity, 
ambition, emulation ; or deprive us of the reputatioa 
nvfe had enjoyed. They all relate to some degree of 
*ekvation, to which the mind had in vain aspired^ and 
iias felt mortified by the disappointment ; or to some 
particular state fiom which the sulgect has faUen, and 
in consequence of which he sufifers a degradation^ .He 
toay thus be in a state of humiliation, without being in « 
fttate of humility^ . This word refers alons to mmddl 
excellences^ cither intellectual or moral; ^roncerning 
which, the subject himself entertains painftd apprebienr 
. -sions, that he is or shall remain deficient. The adjective 
^ tumble has the same signification. When ,we say of a 
I pexson that ha has aUi/sumMe mind, we mean that he is 
I modest, unassuming, diffident of himself. These dhsr 
\ tinctions are very obvious, and though they may indicate 
the caprices of language, they are nevertheless highly 
important ; for they serve to discriminate things which 
differ very essentially m ^hdr natures. The humble 
mind is neither mean nor abject, which may be the case 
with the pfbttd, who by beiiig detected In his baseness, 
or disappointed in his vain presumptuous hopes, mi^y be 
hmnbled to the dmt. To the n^n who is clothed^ with 
iHumiUty^ may possibly belong all those excellencies 
which Mn Hume has ascribed to pride. He may in 
i«ality possess more merit than he dares to imagine. 
.The disposition is ini^pired by the contemplation of ^excel- 
lenciea which be.lov.es, and whioh be aUaost, despairs to 
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cbiain. How difierent is tbds f roln the hwmOiuxlifm ntfK 
one may suffer^ from disappointed ambition, from a per-^ 
oeptioD of involantary blemishes and accidental defects^ 
from the mortification that self-love may experience, by 
l^ing defective in b^uty, elegance, or wealth, or Jade a 
with corporeal infirmities ! All of which Mr. Himte hai( 
arbitrarily chosen to comprehend under Humility. For» 
ex&tnple. '^ If beauty or deformity belong to our oi^a- 
^' f^ce, shape, or person, this pleasure or ui^asiness is; 
^^ csdnverted into pride or ftu7m2i(y«-^Prufe-and humlityk 
^^ have the qualities of our mind and hodyy that is, oC 
^^ selT, for their natural and more immediate causes^— - 
^ BodSy pain and sickness are in themselves iNK)pec 
^ causes of fmiimlity. Concerning all other bodily ao^* 
'^ complishments, we may observe in general, that what*' 
^ ever in ourselves is either useful, beautiful, or sar-> 
^ prising, is an object of pride> and the contrary of 
" humility" 

Mr« Hume must have known that whimsical deviations 
froni etymology, constitute an essential part of the 
idioms of a language; which render it not only so diffi-^ 
cult to be' acquired, but occasion ludicrous effects in tha 
attempt. Would he not have been the first to smile at 
the mistakes of a foreigner, who should suppose that all 
persons, labouring every day at their- particular occupa* 
tions, were equally Day-labourers ?— ^that to possess aa 
riegant or lively fancy, was to be very fanciful ? — that.H 
man was irisane^ because he had iU health f-'^^nd thi^ 
every child of nature^ was a natural child f — But are 
these blunders more inconsistent with the idioms of our 
language, which custom ha^ universally established, than 
the assertion that bodily, pain or sickness are xa them^ 
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irlvea proper causes of Homility i or placing ^ the 
*< JBpifcpsy/' « the iteft," « the King's^Evik'' in the 
catalogue ? (See Dism-ta^cnt on the Passions, passi^.)^ 

It is easy to collect, £rom the above passages, and 
ftom the amiable character he has given of Pride, as 
remarked in a preceding note, that Mr. Hume, ^^ de- 
^^ lighted to exalt the proud, and give disgrace to the 
humble.'* Had it been his province to translate the 
Bible, how would he have rendered the following pas- 
sages ? 

Every one proud in heart, is an abomination to the Lard^ 
An high look and a proud heart is sin. He that is qf a 
proud heart stirreth up strife. Pride was not made for 
nutn, ifc. ifc. ^c. 

Srfore honour is humility • By humility and the fear qf 
ihe Lord, are riches, horumr, and life. Crod giveth grace 
to the humble, ^c. ^c, ^c. 

It is not intended by these quotations, to confute his 
notions by divine autlwrity ; but by that of common plura-- 
seology. They indicate what were the ideas universally 
annexed to the terms Pride and Humility, at the period 
when this book was translated ; and these continue pre- 
cisely the same every time such passages are read, either 
in public or private. To the universal usage of expres- 
sions every author must conform, who means to be 
intelligible. Nor is the misrepresentation of facts more 
injurious to the credit of an historian, than the perversion 
•f language to that of a philosopher. 

The singularity of Mr. Hume in his definitions of 
both these words, will appear still more assuming, whea 
we gonsider that it opposes the phraseology, not only of 
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tlie English language, but of most, perhaps all, A« 
EfiTopean languages, which always employ an appro- 
priate word, to distinguish that amiable consciousness^ 
or apprehension of inferiority in mental excellence, from 
other painful imperfections ; and that word is perfectly 
synonymous to the explanation we have given of hum^ 
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After ** dread of their arrival/' Page 108. 

The Author once attended a prisoner of some distinc* 
tion in one of the prisons of the metropolis, ill of a 
typhus fever ; whose apartments were gloomy in the 
extreme, and surrounded with horrors : yet this prisoner 
assured him afterwards, that, upon his release, he 
<}uitted them with a degree of reluctance. Custom had 
reconciled him to the twilight, admitted through the 
thick-barred grate, to the filthy spots and patches of his 
plastered walls, to the hardness of his bed, and even to 
confinement* He had his books, was visited by his 
friends, and was greatly amused and interested in the 
anecdotes of the place. 

An Officer of the municipality at Leyden also inform* 
ed the Author of an instance, which marks yet more 
strongly the force of habit. A poor woman, who had 
for some misdemeanour been sentenced to confinement 
/or a certain number of years, upon the expiration of 
the tern), immediately applied to him for re-adniission« 
^e urged that an her worldly comforts were fled; aiuf 
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her only wish was to be inlblged in thos^ lAipartdd bf 
habit. She moreover threatened, that, if this ccftM ttdk 
be granted as a favour, she would commit some otkno6 
which might give her a tUk to be re-instated in the ac* 
customed lodgings. 



NOTB P. 

After '^ may possibly follow.'* Page 108. 

As these distinctions may appear too refined to some of 
my Readers, it will be proper to shew that they aetually 
exist ; and that there are situations, in which a discri- 
mination is both obvious and necessary. Take the fol- 
lowing ini^tances. 

When a young and inexperienced soldier is first order- 
ed to march to battle, his legs will tremble under him^ 
and the presaging colour of death will be in his face, 
hotwithstanding his strongest resolutions, aided by the 
power of drums and trumpets, and the apparent gaiety 
of his associates. These mark his fear. Should he, 
during the engagement, meet with a single foe, and be 
provoked to single combat, from which he cannot pos-^ 
aibly or honourably escape, the emotion of terror wiU 
subdue the listlessness of fear, and arouse every power 
of action. If the army to which he belongs should ex- 
perience a total defeat, the province, whose safety might 
depend upon its success, will be thrown into the utmost 
Consternation ; because this commencement of evil may. 
be productive of horrors, which the liveliest imagination 
^nnot fully represent : and it was the apprehension of i#> 
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possible defeat, with its coiill^uences^ that had inspired 
their minds with Dreads long before the engagement 
took place. 

These ideas are in themselves very distinct, and al- 
though some of the terms used to express them may bQ 
used indiscriminately, where nice, precision is not so 
requisite, yet the arrangement given them evidently 
shews the place destined for each. Thus we may say 
that the young soldier dreads to go into battle, as he is 
marching forwards ; but strictly speaking, this dread may 
have been indulged immediately after he had enlisted^ 
when the object of Fear was remote ; it will be increased 
into that passion as he approaches the enemy* 



After '^ though a degree of hope is still indulged/* 
, Page 110. 

Ths embarrassed and fluctuating state of the mind^ 
under the influence of doubt, has seduced Mr. Hume 
into a singular hypothesis, which not only opposes the 
universal opinion of mankind, but confounds the future 
with the present and the past. Could he establish his 
hypothesis, it would follow that the mind is first op- 
pressed with grief concerning a particular object, and 
then torn with fear and anxiety concerning its arrival; 
for he mal^s grief to be the parent of fear, instead of 
Gcmsidering the accomplishment of fearful apprehensions 
a cause of grief, 

Bb 
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*^ Suppose/* says he, '^Hiat the Object conCdftiitig 
** which w6 ate doubjtfiil, produces either desire oravci^- 
^ sion ; it is evident, that accordiug as the tttitid ttiilii 
*^ "Melt to one side or the other, it must f6el a ftumien- 
'* tary impression of joy or sorrow. Au objedt, whos^ 
'^ existence We desire, ^ves satisfkctiou. When wii 
^ think of those causes which produce it ; aitd fbr ifaa 

same reason, excites grief or utieasi^ess^ froih ibt 
'^ opposite consideration. So that as the understudtng'^ 
^ in probable questions, is divided betweek^ the c<mtr&l^ 
*^ points of view, the heart must in the i^ttnie maotret 
'^ be divided between opposite emotion^.— Accotdtu^ tk 
<^ the probability indiues to good Or evtt, the passiott d( 
^^ grief or joy predominates in the composition ; aud 
^^ these passions- being intermingled, by means of the 
'' contrary views of the imagination, produce by the 
^' union, the passions of hope imd fear* Again : 

** The passions of fear and hope may arise, when the 
^^ chances are equal pa both sides,, and ^o superiority 
^^ can be discovered, in one above the other. Nay, in 
'^ this situation the passions are rather the strongest ; 
^^ as the mind has then the least foundation to rest upoft, 
** and is tost with the greatest uneertainty. ' Throibin ii 
** «tfperior degree of probability to the ii^ iff pitf, y&u 
^^ immediately see that pasiion diffuse itself ot^er the com* 
*• position aund ttnctftre it into fear. Increase the proba- 
** bility, by that means the grief, the fear prevails still 
<' more and more ; till at last it runs insensibly, as the 
<* joy continually diminishes into pure grief. After you 
** have brought it to this situation, diminish the grief, 
^' by a contrary operation to that which increased it, to 
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^ wh^ by diminishing the j^lbbability on the oaelahcholy 
^ side ; and you will see the passion cheer every xno- 
^ menty tiU it dianges insensibly into . hope ; which 
^^ again runs by slow degrees into joy, as you increase 
^ the part of the composition by the increase of the 
^ probability." tie adds> ^ Are not these as plain 
^^ prooft that the passions of fe^ and hope are mixtures 
^^ of. grief and joy^ as in optics it is A proof, that # 
'^ c(doured ray of tiie sun, parsing through a; prism, is 
^ 9 eomposition of two others, when, as you diminish 
*^ or increase the quantity of either, you find it prevail 
^ proportionably more or less in the compositi(m/' (See 
Dissertation on. the Passionsp Sect. L) 

The mistidce which runs through the whole of this la- 
boured argument, manifestly arises from Mr. Hume's nc^ 
iuiving sufficiently attended to the complication which 
exists in an uncertain and embarrassed stute of mind. 
The Object both of hope and ftor iDust, according tp 
his own :h3rpotlie8is, be-ftituris, of problematical, other- 
wise no ; uncertainty concerning it could have place. It 
cannot, therefore, in itself be the eause either of griqf 
OTJmjy but, as m usually express the particular state of 
mind, of hope or Jtaf. In the observation made by Mr. 
Hume, that ^ an object whose existence we desire gives 
^ satisfiiction, whenexier we think of those ctxuees which 
^ produce it/' his own ideas are manifestly entangled in 
the inaccuracy of the statemetit. It cannot possibly be 
the ob;ecf we desire that ^ves the satisfaction he men- 
tions, for then the desire would be accomplished ; but 
it is thinking of those causes, which produce, or are cal- 
culated to produce it. Thiis has he inadvertently ascribed 

Bb2 
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an influedce to the Object, prinaarily and solely, ^hklk 
ought to be ascribed simply to the state of our mindar 
concerning it. Hie object itself, instead of giving.this 
satisfaction^ will remain the subject at owe hopes and 
fears, as long as we remain in a state . of uncertainty 
concerning it. IVhen we advert to .the probabUHies of 
its existence, the mind may derive both hopeeLudjcy^ 
from the predominant influence of these probabilkies 
upon us, and when ini|iroba&tMie9 gda an ascendant lo*^ 
^uence, our ^ar will prevail, and this will be accomp»^ 
liied with a certain' degree^of grief at the (^appointment 
of the h<^s we had indulged. > Thus by being agitated 
by the *^ pro and con'' of probabilities^ and i tmprqbaibijp 
lities, we feel a pleasing expectati<m at one moment, 
and a pfdnful reverse at another. Here . are of .consef 
quence two temporary sensations, alternately excitjed 
respecting this desired object; but they are immediately 
excited by the detached evidences on the side of laa 
happy or an unhappy issue. Without hope wie. afaoidd 
sink into the extreme of fear 5 without fear, -our/ joy 
would be complete : and when the grand result shall be 
known, these temporary sensations will cease,, and tlxe 
-mind will be under the influence of unmixed joy oi; grief, 
according to the event. The joy and grief accompa- 
nying hope and fear, therefore, retain their own cha- 
racteristic natures, without any transmutation having 
taken place. After we have indulged h(^es, by con- 
templating the promising side of the question, we L are 
grieved and chagrined at the disappointment of these 
hopes, as often as improbabilities alartn our feai:s. On 
the contrary, when probabilities appear strongly. in .fi^Ti^ur 
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of whftt ye ardently deiire, we rgoice that our hopes are 
encouraged. _ 

.> 

, Thus the passions of fear and hope are not mixtures of. 
grief and joy^ in the same manner as a coloured ray of 
the sun^ passing through a prisin, is a composition of 
two others ; but they are all distinct passions, and have 
their own distinct causes of excitement. Hope and fear 
respect the grand issue ; grief and joy, the encourage- 
ments or discouragements which may alternately present 
themselves respecting it. 






NOTB R. 

After ^^ our understandings cannot fully reach and 

comprehend.'^ Page 154, 

From Mr. Grove it was natural> to expect precision j 
and, although this is manifest in most parts of his 
Treatise on the Passions, yet in his description of Ad* 
miration, he has not only deviated from the' best autho- 
rities, but also from himself. 

That admiration is not excited by fyoioelJty al(me is 
plain, because there are many novelties which no one 
can admire 3 such as are indifferent, insipid, or dis- 
pleasing. That it cannot be synonymaus with surpme^ 
is plain, because were we to tell any one that we were 
surprised at his excellencit^s, he would probably be sur- 
prised at our ill manners; Nor is it the same with uxmdef; 
for when a lover admires )he charms of his mistress^ it 
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is a different sensation froni iihat of tooidmng llhiit she 
possesses them* . - 

But that the term Admiration, cannot be confined to 
the impressions which simple novelty is able to make, 
is obvious from the subsequent remarks of Mr. Grove^ 
and the more pertinent phraseology employed in other 
parts of his works. He acknowledges that greatness or 
eoecellency, is the most general and most proper object of 
admkation. But neither of these are necessarily novd. 
He further observes, that ^ adirniration, according to 
'^ the different character of its object is called esteem or 
contempt" But his definition has confined our ideas to 
the simple character of novelty ; nor can admiration be 
applied to opposite characters, without a destruction of 
the simplicity he ascribes to it; and I may add without 
exciting a degree of surprise at the versatility of its 
nature. He has also remarked, that even littleness may 
excite admiration i but he allows that the works of nature 
or art, which are <ii»f an unusinal smdljtims^ a^e admirodi 
not so mock for their amallbej^ as for the greatn^ qf 
ihe wisdom and «UU conspicuous ia tbem# Foj^ ^^ we can* 
^ behold a: particle of mere undivev:sjlfie4 . matter/' say^ 
he, ^^ though incomparably smaller, without suclji W0117 
<^ der.'' In another passage, spelikvig of the advan- 
tages of sleep, he says, ^ we shall discern ope reasop 
^ more to admire the msdam of the Creator, in appoint* 
5^ ing so great a portion of our time fpr sleep.'^ 

Thus it appears that Mr. Grove feels the necessity of 
e]Sposing his own definition ; and a^o the peculiar pro- 
priety of applying the term to indubitable marks of ex- 
cellency. 

The extreme confusion and contrarieties, which run 
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thfongli tb^ chfipter from wkepce the above extracts are 
made, proceed from his considering admiration as syno- 
QymOMS with surprise ; and they folly indicate the great 
importance of affixipg distinct ideas to each expression. 
EiV^ry author admits that th^ terms to admrej, admirationj^ 
odmrifbley inay s^ways be applied to some kind of excel-* 
lency, without the shadow of an impropriety j and the 
above observations manifest that they cannot^ at all 
times, be used synonymously with either surprise or icon* 
der* This circumstance folly indicates their proper place 
in the aqcurAte arraugement of our ideas. 



NOTJB S. 

After *^ or which has a preponderancy of excellence." 

Page 236. 

To enter deeply into this delicate subject, would not be 
consistent with my plan, but the following queries are 
proposed to those who are more disposed. Since the 
Female Sex complain, with apparent anguish of heart, 
that men have taken the lead, in directing the wheels ^ 
government, in the. establishment of the arts, and prose- 
cution of the sciences, by usurpation, how came they to 
be such general and extensive usurpers, without possess - 
ing a superiority of correspondent qualifications ? — Can 
any other example be produced of predilections being 
rendered so universal and so permanent, by circum- 
stances merely incidental ?7-Again, excepting we have 
recourse to the constitotion of natuice, who can explain 
the reaison why each sex should regard the qualities in the 
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opposke sex/ most similar to- its own^ with such marks 
of disgust or contempt ; and delight in qualities directly 
opposite ? This is contrary to all the laws of the social 
affections in every other instance ; for similarity of dispo* 
sitions and manners is considered, in every other ca&e^ as 
the foundation of love, and the cement of affection- and* 
friendship. 

May we not safely assert that there is, generally s^edc- 
ing, ah original diversity in tastes and dzsposiHonSf liable 
however to: some exceptions ? If this be admitted^ a 
correspondent diversity of pursuits ynll naturally -foti^wi^ 
We may also subjoin that these tastes and dispositions 
are in most instances, remarkably correspondent with tfie 
coq>oreal powers of obtaining or accomplishing their 
objects. 



Note T, .. 

'i 

Jl^er /^ by a cautious m^inner of communicating th9 

tidings/'. Page 297.. . 

HrsTORiANS present us with many instances of fatal 
effects, from the excess of joy ; but it plainly appears 
from their narratives, that the subjects were, at the 
instant preceding, under the pressure of extreme anguish 
of mind. 

Pliny informs us that Chilo, the Lacedemonian, died 
upon hearing that his son had gained a prize in the 
Olympic Games. ^^ Cum victore filio Olympise expi- 
^^ rasset guadlo.'* We may consider the excess of joy 
In this case, as an indication of his previous solicitude 
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cdncehAnlg the issne. (Plin. Maj. Lib. vii. Sbct. 70 
Bot* t(ie following instances are more express. 

Valerius Maximus tells us that Sophocles the tragic 
Writer, in a contest of honour, died in consequence of a* 
decision being pronounced in his favour. ^* Sophocles 
^^ ultimas jam senectutis, cum in certamine tragsediam 
*^ dixisset, ancipiti sententiarum eventu diu solicitus, 
^' aliquando tamen unft sentential victor, causam mortis 
^^ gaudium habuit.'' (Val. Max. Lib. ix. Cap. 1 2.) 

Aulius Gellius mentions a remarkable instance of what 
may be termed, accumulated joy, in Diagoras, whose 
three sons were crowned in the same day as victors ; the 
one as a pugilist, the other as a wrestler, and the third 
in both capacities. ^^ Diagoras, tres filios habuit, unum 
^^ pugilem, alteram Intoremi tertium Pancrastiasten ; 
*^ eosque omhes videt vincere coronarique eodem Olym-^ 
^^ pisedie; et cum coronis suis in caput patris positiil 
^^ suaviarentur ; cumque populus gratulabundus flores 
^ undique in eum jaceret, ibi in stadio, inspectaM^ 
^ populo, in oseulis, atque in manibus filiorum animam 
^* efflavit.'' (Aul. Cell. noct. Attic. Lib. III. Cap. 15.) 

Ldvy also mentions the instance of an aged Matron, 
who while she was in the depth of distress, from the tid<^ 
ingS'of her son's having been slain in battle, died in his 
arms in the exeess of joy upon his safe return. * (Livi 
Lib. XXII. Cap. 7*) 

Not to enumerate more instances ; we are told by th^ 
Italian historian Gukciardini, that Leo the Tenth died 
of a fever, occasioned by the agitation of his spirits, on 
bis receiving the joyful news of the capture of Milan, 
concerning which he had entertained much anxiety. 
(Istoria de Guicciardini, lib.- XLV.) 
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i in all thesie io^tiM^tc^ ^e previous, s^ate of Qiia^ii wUU, 
ks pathological ^fipct3, ypoa thc^ My^ made th^ mr> 
pulse of joy tb^ f^troB|;?F i and cqi^tnb^te^ to ireQ4ep it 
filtal* 



After '^ will contribute to explain the rest,' 

Page 310. 



D^. Ha^gartliy in his late PiftUci^ian m thfi Inrngir-. 
«xlj(«i «i a Oime^ oni 09 a Cwfe ^ the Di^iari^ ftft/m 
Bod^f has presented us with mai^y coriQu^ mA iiMejt^tiiig 
fepta r^ative to it3 ifi^ence; ta wlmh I bcjg Ictave to 
lofer the Reader* Spoh ia^xN^t^tible prpp^ of t]^ p^^er 
Ijf the imaginatioii in medical ewes, my^^^¥HOB 
if the j^enooiiiB advqca^ for Ainimal Ufagnedm^ fron» 
Itbe charge of intentional frauds brought ng^n^ ibefx^:hf 
tbe totally incredulous ; whjW tb^ deoHmsti^te the ^b^ 
^inrdity oi all their tlictories. 

I have^ in the text, attnbut^ die powef ^{ th^ ip^i- 
na&m to produce certain changes in the corporeal fysteoo^ 
to the Pas»ons or strong Affections, which in su^ch casef 
always accompany it ; and the experiments made by 
Doctor Haygarth and his medical friends, abundantly 
corroborate the sentiment* In some of the Patients, the 
aatutary infiuence of hope, and afterwards of Joy, was 
evidently rery great : in others, the mind was obviously 
in a state of smprise and astmmhment^ at the mysterious 
powers supposed to be s^a^ed in the instruments s-r-ip 
others> it was agitate4 by alternate hopes andyeor^;— and 
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in others^ it was under the strong impressions of terror* 
The directions given to the Tractors served to point oat 
as it were, the influence of this pre-disposition of mind< 
to the parts particularly affected, by a law not more 
inexplicable, though more uncommon, than the operatioa 
of the will in producing voluntary motion. Nor is the 
process dissimilar to that of conveying the electric fluid 
to various parts of the body, as practised in medical 
electricity. Since every passion is frequently excited by 
the Imagination alone, without any real or just cause, and 
since these passions are in their appearances and effects^ 
perfectly the same as those produced by realities, the 
medical influence of the Imagination is obviously redueed 
to the same principle. The remaining difficulties there-^ 
fore, attending the subject, are not greater than those 
which belong' to the influenee of the passions in generaL 
When it shall be explained in what manner each Passioa 
instantaneously produces its own specific change, whetW 
it be of an exhilarating, inritating, depressive, or languid 
nature, we shall be able to explain the medical Power of 
the Imagination, which is able to excite passions and 
affections, from ideal causes. 



Note W« 



After ^^ where the sole object is to establish Indisputable 

facts.*' PageSia 

Thb Section to which this Note refers is an abridged 
translation of some parts of the Author's Inaugural 
Dissertation, De Jmmi pathamaium vi, et modo agendi in 
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inducendis et curandis itforbis; published at Leydon in^ 
Ae year 1767. In which his professfed object was to 
A&irize} and by adducing cum/erous proofs ctf the influx 
ence of the passions, both in inducing ai^d removing, 
disorders, to demonstrate the fallacy of the Boerhaavian 
system, which attributes die proximate causes of dis- 
eases to certain changes in the fluids. He ^tt^mpted in 
^t Dissertation to explain the modm operandi of tl\e 
passions and affections, upon principles equally adapted 
to the influence of ev^ry other cause of morbid or salu«^ 
tary change. It w«(s his intention to have considered 
the subject more atnply ; and to have presented it to the 
Iporld in another form; but in the earlier part of life he. 
was deprived of the requisite leisure; and In subsequent 
years the griadual rejection of^ the Boerhaavian doctrine^ 
i(ud,tbe very learned dissertation of Dr. Falconer on ther 
aame subject, to which the FathergWian M eibl was 
.H^ud^ed, conspired to render the execution of his design 
iJibe less necessary. The Reader will find in the Doctor's 
7jea4se> numerous instances given illustrative of the 
docti;ine and piinciples now advanced^ and such ^utho^ 
rities quoted as will remove every doubt. 

See also Sir George Baker's Observations, in the Me- 
scal Transactions. T. in. xi^ 



Note X. 

After ^* The other compounds partake of miiiled 

effects.'' Page 320. 

TiiESE Observations on the influence of the passions 
and affections upon thought and language, united with 
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those repeatedly iadvanced on the- power oE sympathy^ 
point out to us the reason of an axiom uniyersally ad- 
mitted, that the orator must feel his subject to insure bid 
power over the feeling of others. As the warm feelings 
of a mind duly cultivated, will always suggest a trun. 
of ideas and expressions^ correspondent with its peculiar 
state, thus in some degree of feeling highly necessary 
for a successful imitation. If the rhetorician or orator 
be totally, destitute. of sensibility, there will be such an 
artifice in his style and mannrer, as can alone deceive 
those who are ignorant that artifice exists. It is, however, 
acknowledged, that by constant practice, or in other 
words, by being hackneyed in their profession, both lan- 
guage and manner may become the result of habit, and 
may be emj)loyed with effect, when the Feelings which 
gave them their original energy are obtunded. Veteran 
actors have been known to imitate various emotions, iii 
a just and forcible manner, long after they had lost theit 
sensibility. The retained Counsellor has been known to 
imitate that pathos in a bad cause, which a good cause 
alone could have at first inspired : and the corrupt Sena- 
tor may, in his degenerate state, counterfeit all that 
zeal and energy, which was genuine at the commence- 
ment of his political career. But so true is nature to 
itself, that it absolutely demands the passions and emo- 
tions to be perfectly represented. Defect diffuses a 
languor, excess produces disgust. The eloquence dic- 
tated by an unifeeling heart, mistakes bombast for sub- 
limity, rant for strong feelings, the cant and whine of a 
mendicant for the pathetic. It confounds or misapplies 
every trope and figure which it lias- collected from 
systems of rhetoric. It is loquacious where it ought to 
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be concise ; amuses itsdf with drawing of pictures and 
gathering of flowers^ when it should have been borne 
down with a torrent of rapid thought and diction. In a 
word^ it presents us with every indication that the author 
has been merely employing his head^ and playing with 
his imagination, without making any attempts to warm 
his own heart. It is, therefore, impossible that he should 
succeed in warming the hearts of others. He may excite 
the admiratbn of some^ the contempt of many, but the 
genuine feelings of none. 



False eloquence, like the prismatic glass. 
Its gaudy colours spreads on every place : 
Tlie face of Nature we no more survey ; 
All glares alike without distinction gay. 

POPB, 
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